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PUBLISHER'S NOTE 


Among the Western Orientalists, name of Prof 
Weber occupies a very prominent place His edition of 
Shatpath Brahman, and contributions in Indischc Studien 
& Indische Streifen, are still held in the highest esteem 
both by Western &. Indian scholars But the present work 
is Prof Weber’s crowning contribution to the Indian 
Literature It deals very exhaustively, m two parts res- 
pectively, the histones of Vedic Literature & the Sans! nt 
Literature, incorporating therein informations regarding 
latest researches and newest publications bearing upon 
the subject The great erudition and original thinking 
of Prof Weber has made the treatment of the subject 
matter very comprehensive, and at the same time, new 
light has been thrown on many of the disputed faces of 
our ancient literature 

Such an illuminating and valuable work had long been 
out of prink and not available to the scholars We, as 
publishers of Indological books, had been constantly 
experiencing the great demand of the book and of the 
resultant frustration due to its nonavailability There- 
fore with a view to make it axailable once again, we 
decided to reprint it We are now extremely glad to see 
our ambition fulfilled 

We earnestly hope that our venture would be 
welcomed by scholars and lovers of Indian thought, so 
that we may derive further encouragement to undertake 
the reprinting of other valuable, yet out of print works 
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TRANSLATORS’ NOTE. 


According to the original intention, the English tra^s 
lation of this work was to have appeared shortly alter tbo 
second German edition, which came out m the end of 1875, 
and which, as mentioned bj the author in his preface, was 
in part prepared with a view to this translation In con- 
sequence, however, of the death of Professor Childers, 
under whose direction it was in the first instance begun, 
and of whose aid and supervision it would, had beli\ ed.have 
had the benefit, the work came to a stand still, and some 
tunc elapsed before the task of continuing and completing 
it was entrusted to those whose names appear on the title- 
page The manuscript of the translation thus interrupted 
embraced a considerable part of the text of the first divi- 
sion of the work (V edic Literature) It had not under- 
gone any revision by Professor Childers, and was found to be 
in a somewhat imperfect state, and to require very material 
modification Upon Mr Zachanae devolved the labour or 
correcting it, of completing it as far as the close of the 
Yedic Period, and of adding the notes to this First Part 
none of wluch had been translated From the number o f 
changes introduced in the course of revision, the portion 
of the work comprised m the manuscript in question 
has virtually been re-translated The rendering of the 
second division of the volume (Sanskrit Liter iture) is 
entirely and exclusively the work of Mr Mann 
The circumstances under which the translation has bee** 
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produced have greatly delayed itg appearance But for 
this delay some compensation is afforded by the Supple- 
mentary Notes which Professor Weber lias written for 
incorporation in tlio volume (p 311 fF), and which sup- 
ply information regarding the latest researches and tho 
newest publications bcaungupon the subjects discussed 121 
tho warL Professor Weber has also been good enough to 
read the sheets os the.) came from the press, and the trans- 
lators are indebted to him for a number of suggestions 
A few of tho abbicviatiOR3 rnado use of m tho titles of 
works which arc frequently quoted perhaps rcquiro ex- 
planation eg ,1 St for Weber's IndiscJu Studicn , I Str 
for his IndiscAc Strafen, I AK for Lassen’s Inducke 
Allerihv.rrjU.nde, Z D if O for Zatschrift dcr dnUyhai 
norgcnlaiuhschci. Geedlxhaft, die. 

The system of transliteration 13 m tho mam identical 
with that follov cd m the German original, as, however, it 
vanes in a few particulars, it 1a given here instead of m 
the Anther’s Preface. It is ns follows — 

» 4 I 1 u u p ft 

|1 u e >1 O au, 

k kb e fli 0, 

tli ebb j jb L , 

t 1>» a 4h n. 

I Ih U db n 

P ph I) Ih m 

y r 1 ,, 

1 >!: ■ It, 

Anuiviri qi id lie ul 111a of a w>rd t«r»n «ibiUnt* , 


/a/v 1^8 



PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION- 


The work of my youth, which heie appeals in a pew edi 
tion, had been several years out of print To have repub- 
lished it without alteration would scarcely hat e done , 
and, owing to the pressure of other labours it was im- 
possible for me, from lack of time, to subject it t<> a com- 
plete and systematic remodelling So the matter rested. 
At last, to meet the urgent wish of the publisher, I re- 
solved upon the present edition, which indeed leaves the 
original text unchanged, but at the same time seeks, by 
means of the newly added notes, to accommodate itself to 
the actual position of knowledge In thus finally decid- 
ing, 1 was mSfuenceh hy the hehel that m no othsi ns, 
could the great advances made in this field of learning 
since the first appearance of this work be more clearly ex- 
hibited than precisely in this way, and that, consequently, 
this edition might at the same time serve in some measure 
to present, n, nuce, a history of Sanskrit studied during 
the last four-and-twenty years Another consideration 
was, that only by so doing^ could I furnish a critically 
secured basis for the English translation contemplated by 
Messrs Trubner & Co , which could not possibly imw give 
the original text alone, as was done m the French transla- 
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FPZfACE to the second edition 


tion* which cpp eared at Paris in 1859 It was, indeed, 
while going over the work with the view of preparing it 
for this English translation, that the hope, nay, the con- 
viction, grew upon me, that, although a complete recon- 
struction of it was oat of the question, still an edition 
like the present might advantageously appear m a German 
dress also I rejoiced to see that thin labour of my youth 
was standing well the test of tune I found in it little 
that wa3 absolutely erroneous, although much even now 
remains 03 uncertain and nnse*tled as formerly , while, on 
the other hand, many things already s y and clea* and sure 
which I then only doubtfully conjectured, or which were 
it that tuna still completely enveloped in obscurity 

The obtaining of critical data from the contents of Indian 
literature, with a view to the establishment of its internal 
chronology and history — not the setting forth in dcij’l of 
the subject-matter of the different woiks— wa3, from the 
beginning, the object I had before mo in these lectures, 
and this object, together with that of specifying the publi- 
cations which have seen the light in the interval, ha3 con- 
tuiacd to be m7 leading point of view in the present 
annotation of them. To mark off the new matter, eqnaro 
brackets are used-t 

The number of fellow-workers has greatly increased 
during the last twenty four j ears Instead of here running 
over their names, I have preferred — in order thus to faci- 

* Ha“ irr dt la LctirnUrt /•di'xit trad. tU ?Al’ria*d par Al/rtd 

SaJeut IVi* t Dir*mt «Sj> 

+ I" tl» tttrj’iti a, tin* Inclrli in col? r*ti se.1 to oifk Dt-i* 

js» *»r Id th» »«orv.J ti Uoa to th» unjisil cotti 0/ tb« C-»tj tha 
ao*»» ct» to tba irroai rd,‘> a t- '-r'y e 1 a 9 t* * 1 s ic 41 
c*tt A fcj aurat-att— Tie 




PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION xi 
litate a general view of this part of the subject — to cdd to> 
the Index, which m other respects also has been con- 
siderably enlarged, a new section, showing where I ha- e 
availed myself of the writings of each, or have at lease 
referred to them One work there is, how ever, which, as 
it underlies all recent labours m this field, and cannot 
possibly be cited on every occasion when it is made use of, 
calls for special mention in thi3 place — I mean we Sanskrit 
Dictionary of Bohtlmgk and Both, which was completed 
in the course of last summe 1 - * The carrying through of 
this great work, which we owe to the patronage of the St 
Petersburg Academy of Sciences, over a period of a quarter 
of a century, will reflect lasting honour upon that body as 
well as upon the two editors 

A W 

BerU>, A orrm'er 1S75 

• The E'cond edition bears the in cno*ion ‘Dedicated to hit friend*, 
BchtlicgL and Roth, ou the eomp’ec on of the Sarslp D ctionary — Tr_ 




PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 


Tice lectures herewith presented to the narrow circle of 
my fellows in this field of study, and also, it is hoped, to 
the wider circle of those interested in researches into the 
history of literature generally, are a first attempt, and as 
such, naturally, defective and capable of hemg in many 
respects supplemented and unproved The material they 
deal with is too vast, and the means of mastering it in 
general too inaccessible, not to have for a lengthened 
period completely checked inquiry into its internal relatns 
chronology — the only chronology that is possible Nor 
could I ever have ventured upon such a labour, had not 
the Berlin Royal library had the good fortune to possess 
the fine collection of Sanskrit MSS formed by Sir R. 
Chambers, the acquisition of which some ten years ago, 
through the liberality of his Majesty, Frederick "William 
IY , and by the agency of hi3 Excellency Baron Bunsen, 
opened up to Sanskrit philology a fresh path, upon which 
it has already made vigorous progress In the course of 
last year, commissioned by the Royal Library, I undertook 
the work of cataloguing thi3 collection, and as the result 
a detailed catalogue will appear about simultaneously with 
these lectures, which may in some sense be regarded as a 
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LECTURES 


ON T3K 

HISTORY OF INDIAN LITERATURE 


At the very outset of these lectures I find myself in a 
certain degree of perplexity, being rather at a Jos3 how 
best to entitle them. X cannot say that they are to treat 
of the history of “ Indian Literature , ” for then I should 
have to consider the "whole body of Indian languages, in- 
cluding those of non- Aryan origin. Nor can I say that 
their subject is the history o! H Indo- Aryan Literature," 
for then I should have to discuss the modem languages of 
India also, which form a third period in the development 
of Indo-Aiyan speech. Nor, lastly, can I say that they 
are to present a history of “ Sanskrit Literature , ” for the 
Indo- Aryan language is not in its first period *' Sanskrit,” 
\ e , the language of the educated, but is still a popular 
dialect, while in its second period the people spoke not 
Sanskrit, but Prakntic dialects, which arose simultaneously 
with Sanskrit out of the ancient Indo-Arvan vernacular 
In order, however, to relieve you from any doubt as to 
what you have to expect from me here, I may at once 
remark that it is only the literature of the first and second 
periods of the Indo- Aryan language with which vie have 
to do For the sake of brevity I retain the name “ Indian 
Literature ” 

I shall frequently in the course of these lectures be 
forced to draw npon your forbearance The subject they 
discuss may be compared to a yet uncultiv ated tract of 
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country, of 'which only a few spots have here and there 
been cleared, while the greater part of it remains covered* 
with dense forest, impenetrable to the eye, and obstructing 
the prospect A clearance 13 indeed now by degrees being 
made, but slowly, more especially because in addition to 
the natural obstacles which impede investigation, there still 
pre\ ails a dense mist of prejudice and preconceived opinions 
hovering over the land, and enfolding it as with a veil 
t The literature of India passes generally for the most 
ancient literature of which we possess written records, and 
justly so 1 11 But the reasons which have hitherto been 
thought sufficient to establish this fact are not the correct 
ones, and it is indeed a matter for wonder that people 
should have been eo long contented with them In the first 
place, Indian tradition itself has been adduced in support of 
this fact, and for a very long time this was considered suffi- 
cient It is, I think, needless for me to waste words upon 
the futile nature of such evidence In the next place, as- 
tronomical data have been appealed to, according to which* 
the Vedas would date from about 1400 B c But these 
data are given in writings, which are evidently of very 
modern origin, and they might consequently be the result 
of calculations * instituted for the express purpose Fur- 


1 la bo far as this claim may not 
now bo deputed by the Egyptian 
monumental records and papyrus 
rolls or even by the A» yrian liters 
ture which bio but recently been 
brought to light. 

* Besides, these calculations are o£ 
a very vague character and do not 
yield any such definite date as that 
given above, but only some epoch 
lying between 1820-860 B.C., eee 

11 £l, 1 236 Whitney in Jcun 
R. A S, I 317, E (1864) True 
the circumstance that the oldest re- 
cords begin the series of nahhalrat 
with tbe sign KftUjrd, earns* us 
bach to a coniid-rably earlier period 
even than the^e dates, derived from 
the so-called Vedie Calendar, 
to a period between 2780-182 o B c 
amce the vernal equinox coincided 
with V Taurt {ATfitti la), lu round 

numbers, about the year 2300 B C , 
ses f Si , x. 234 2j 6 Bui, on tie 


other hand, the opinion expressed in 
th- first edition of this work (1852) to 
the effect that the l ndians may either 
have brought the knowledge of these 
lunar mansions headed by Rntlild, ' 
with them into India, or else have 
obtained it at a later period th nugh 
the commei cut relation! of the PhtE 
moans with the Paojlb, has recently 
gained considerably in probability , 
and therewith the suggestion of, 
Babylon as the mother country of the 
observations on which tlua date la 
established. Seethe seoond of my two > 
treatises. Die veduchtn Naehneklen ' 
cen den Nahhalra (Berlin, 1863) pp f 

362-400 , my paper, Ueherden Veda- 
kaleader Aamffli Jyotuha (1862), p 
15 / St, x 429 ix. 241 ft Whit 
ney Oriental arid Lwiguielxc Studies 
(1874) u. 418 —Indeed a direct re- 
ference to Babvlon and it* sea trade, 
la winch the exportation of peacocks 
ic mentioned, has lately come to light 
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tier, one of the Buddhist eras has been relied upon, 
according to which a reformer J 3 supposed to have arisen 
in the sixth century B C , in opposition to the Brahmimcal 
hierarchy , but the authenticity of this particular era is 
still extremely questionable. Lastly, the period when 
Paiuni, the first systematic grammarian, flourished, has 
been referred to the fourth century B C , and from this, as a 
starting-point, conclusions as to the period of literary deve- 
lopment which preceded him have been deduced. But the 
arguments in favour of Panim’s having lived at that time 3 
are altogether weak and hypothetical, and in no case can 
they furnish us with any sort of solid basis 

The reasons, however, by whnth we are fully justified in 
regarding the literature of India as the most ancient Lite 
rature of which written records on an extensive scale have 
been handed down to 11s, are these — 

In the more ancient parts of the Rigveda-Samhita, we 
find the Indian Tace settled on the north-western borders 
of India, in the Panjab, and even beyond the Panjab, on 
the Kubha, or Katpjv, in Kabul* The gradual spread of 


in an Tudnn text, the Bdvenifitaka, I lode avec des peuplade* dravidt 
see Mioayeff in the Melanges Asia- eiioee," Julien Vinson, Rent At 
liquet (Imperial Fu'sian Ac»deu;\), Linguistiqve, ti 120 ff (1873) See 
Ti.577 ff (1871), ned SfonatRttnehle also Burnell, Elements of South In 
ofthe Berlin Academy p 622(1871) <f*nn Palceojraphy, p 5 (Mangalore 
A », however, this testimony belongs 1S74) 

to ft comparatively late period, no * Or even, u Goldstucker Bup 
great importance can he attached to poses, earlier than Buddha, 
it — Direct evidence of ancient com * Oneofthe VedicRishle, asserted 

inercia! relations between India and to be Vatsa, of the family of Eaova, 
tie West ha- recently been found in extol*, Rik, vni 6. 46-4S, the *plen 
hieroglyphic texts of the seventeenth did presents, consisting of horses 
century at which time the Aryas cattle, end uthlrat yoked four toge 
would appear to have been already tlier — (Roth in the St. Petersburg 
settled on the Indus. For the word Diet explains ushfra ob • buffilo, 
iapi, ' ape which occurs in I Kings bumped bull generally it means 
x 22, in the form qSf, Gr fgros 13 ‘camel’) — which, to the glory of the 
found in these Egyptian texts in the Yrfdvas, be received whilst residing 
form tofu see Joh. Dumicben, Die with Tlrupdira and Parfu. Or have 
Flottenna egypt Einxgmoutdm 17 we here only a single person, Tirup 
Jahrh (Leipzig, 1868) table 11 p 17 dira Psrsu } In the SSnkbdyana 
Lastly, iatfiiUn the Hebrew name Srauti Sutra, xvl 11 20, at least, 
for peacocks (t Kings x. 22, 2 Chroo. be is understood as Tiiupdira Pint 
IX. 2t) necessarily implies that al savya. These nameseuggestliridate* 
ready in Solomon's time the Phceni andthe Persians , see / St , it 379 □ 
cun ophir merchants “onteu affure but compare Girard de Rislle, Rene 
eoit su pays memo des Abblra soit dt Linguist , n 227 (1872) Of 
>ur un autre point de la cite de course, we must not think of the 
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the race from these seats towards the east, beyond the 
Sarasvati and over Hindustan as far as the Ginges can be 
traced in the later portions of the Vedio writings almost 
step by step The writings of the following period, that 
of the epic, consist of accounts of the internal conflicts 
among the conquerors of Hindustan themselves as, for 
instance, the Maha-Bharata , or of the farther spread of 
Brahmanism towards the south, as, for instance, the Ra- 
mayana. If we connect with this the first fairly accurate 
information about India which we have from a Greek 
source, viz, from Ifegaatbenes,* it becomes clear that at 
the time of this writer the Brahmamsmg of Hindustan was 
already completed, while at the time of the Peuplua (see 
Lassen, 1 AS, u. 150, n., I St, n. 192) the very south- 
ernmost point of the Dekhan had already become a seat of 
the worship of the wife of Siva. What a series of years, 
of centuries, must neceasorfly hate elapsed before this 
boundless tract of country, inhabited by wild and vigorous 
tribes, could have been brought over to Brahmanism •! It 
may perhaps here be objected that the races and tnbe 3 
found by Alexander on the bants of the Indus appear to 
stand entirely on a Vedic, and not on a Brahmamcal foot- 
ing As a matter of fact this is true, but we should not 
be justified m drawing from this any conclusion whatever 
with regard to India itself For these peoples ofjthe Pan- 
jab never submitted to the Brahmamcal order of things, 
but always retained their ancient Yedic standpoint, free 
and independent, without either priestly domination or 
system of caste. For this reason, too, they were the ob- 
jects of a cordial hatred on the part of their kinsmen, who 
had wandered farther on, and on. this account also Buddh- 
ism gained an easy entrance among them. 


Prrsians after Cyrus that would 
bring us too far down. But the Per 
sians were to called and had their 
own princes ctch before the time of 
Cyrus Or ought we rather, as sug 
Rested by Olahauseu in the BirUner 
Moiatiitnchte (1874), p 708, to 
think of the Parthavas, i.e , Parthi 
ane who as well as P-frrfaa are men 
tiened in tie time of the Ach«aie 
mdse ! The derivation, hitherto 


current, of the word Tin in Tiridales, 
Ac., from the Pahlavl tfr=Zend lu- 
trya (given eg , by M Brgat, Dt 
Perticit ntmuntliiLi (1&63), pp 9 10), 
u hardly justified 

* Who as atnbasaador of Srleuciu 
resided for some tune at the court 
of Chandragupta. Hu reports are 
preaerr«l la us chiefly in the JbStKtl 
of Arrian, who lived in the second 
century is, 
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And while the claims of the written records of Indian 
literature to a high antiquity — its beginnings maj per- 
haps be traced back even to the tune when the Indo 
Aryans still dwelt together with the Persa-Aryans — aie 
thus indisputably proved by external, geographical testi 
mony, the internal evidence m the same direction which 
may he gathered from their contents, is no less conclusive 
In the songs of the Rik, the robust spirit of the people 
gives expression to the feeling of its relation to nature 
with a spontaneous freshness and simplicity , the powers 
of nature are worshipped a3 superior beings, and their 
kindly aid besought within their several spheres Begin- 
ning with this nature- worship, which everywhere recog- 
nises onl) the individual phenomena of nature, and these 
in the first instance as superhuman, we trace in Indian 
literature the progress of the Hindu people through almost 
all the phases of religious development through which the 
human mind generally has passed The individual pheno 
mena of nature, which at first impress the imagination as 
being superhuman, are gradually classified within tbeu 
different spheres , and a certain unity is discovered among 
them. Thus we arrive at a number of divine beings, each 
exercising supreme sway within its particular province 
whose influence is in course of time further extended to 
the corresponding events of human life, while at the same 
time they are endowed with human attributes and organs 
The numoer — already considerable — of these natural 
deities, these regents of the powers of nature, i3 further 
increased by the addition of abstractions, taken from ethi- 
cal relations , and to these as to the other deities divine 
powers, personal existence, and activity are ascribed. Into 
this multitude of divine figures, the spirit of inquiry seeks 
at a later stage to introduce order, by classifying and 
co-ordinating them according to their principal bearings 
The principle followed in this distribution is, liko the con 
ceptionof the deities themselves, entirely borrowed from 
the contemplation of nature We have the gods who act 
in the heavens, m the air, upon the earth , and of these 
the sun, the w md, °nd fire are recognised as the main repre- 
sentatn es and rulers respectiv ely These three gradualh 
obtain precedence o\ er all the other gods, who are only 
looked upon as their creatures and servants Strength 
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ened by these classifications, speculation presses on and 
seeks to establish the relative position of these three 
deities, and to arrive at unity for the supreme Being This 
is accomplished either speculatively, by actually assuming , 
such a supreme and purely absolute Being, viz , “ Brah- 
man" (neut), to whom these three m their turn stand 
in the relation of creatures, of servants only, or arbi- 
trarily, according as one or other of the three is worshipped 
as the supreme god The sun-gDd seem3 in the first 
instance to have been promoted to this honour , the Persa- 
Aryans at all events retained this standpoint, of course 
extending it still further, and in the older parts of the 
Brahmanas also — to which rather than to the Samhitas 
the Avesta is related in respect of age and contents — we 
find the sun-god here and there exalted far above the other 
deities (prasavUi devdndm) We also find ample traces of 
this in the forms of worship, which so often preserve 
relics of antiquity 5 Way, a3 “ Brahman" (masc), he has 
m theory retamed this position, down even to the latest 
times, although in a very colourless manner His col- 
leagues, the air and fire gods, m consequence of their 
much more direct and senstble influence, by degrees ob- 
tained complete possession of the supreme power, though 
constantly in conflict with each other Their worship has 
passed through a long senes of different phases, and it 
13 evidently the same which Megasthenes found in Hin- 
dustan,* and which at the time of the Penplus had pene- 
trated, though in a form already very corrupt, as far as the 
southernmost point of the Dekhan 

• But while we are thus justified m assuming a high 1 
antiquity for Indian literature, on external geographical 
grounds, as" well as on internal evidence, connected with 
the history of the Hindi religion, 8 the case is sufficiently 
unsatisfactory, when we come to look for definite chrono- 


! Cf my paper, ZveiredisckeTerte popular directs, for -whoa# gradual 
ilb<r Omtna vnd Portenta (1859), pp development out of the language of 
392-393 the Vedic hymns into thia form it la 

•To theae, thirdly, we have to absolutely necessary to postulate tk* 
add evidence derived from the lan lapse of a tents of centuries | 

giiage The edi._ti of Piyadasi, * According to Strabo, p Iiy. 
whose date is fixed by the mention Atorvrot (Rudra Soma, Siva' waa 
therein of Greek kings, and even of worshipped in the monntaine, Epa- 
Alexander himielf, are written 10 *Xijl (Indr*, Vishpu) m the plain. ^ 
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logical dates "We mast reconcile ourselves to the fact 
that any such search will, as a general rule, be absolutely 
fruitless It is only in the case of those branches of 
literature which also became known abroad, and also m 
regard to the last few centimes, when either the dates of 
manuscripts, or the data given in the introductions or 
closing observations of the works themselves, furnish 113 
some guidance, that we can expect any result. Apart 
from this, an internal chronology based on the character 
of the works themselves, and on the quotations, &c, 
therein contained, is the only one possible 

Indian literature divides itself into two great periods, 
the Yedic and the Sausknt Turning now to the former, 
or Vedic period, I proceed to give a preliminary general 
outline of it before entering into the details 
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FIRST PERIOD 

VEDIC LITERATURE. 


We have to distinguish fotCr Vedas — the Rig-Veda, the 
Sama-Veda, the Yajur-Veda, which is in a double form, 
and the Atharva-Veda. Each of these is again subdivided 
into three distinct parts — Samhita, Brdhmana, and Siitra 
Their relation to each other is aa follows — 

The Samhitd * of the Rik is purely a lyrical collection, 
comprising the store of song which the Hmdiis brought 
with them from their ancient homes on the banks of the 
Indns, and which they had there used for " invoking pro- 
sperity on themselves and their flocks, m them adoration 
of the dawn, in celebration of the struggle between the 
god who wields the lightning and the power of darkness, 
and in rendering thanks to the heavenly beings for pre- 
servation in battle " t The sofags are here classified^ 
according to the families of poets to which they are as- 
cribed. The principle of classification is consequently, so 
to speak, a purely scientific one It is therefore possible, 
thongh more cannot be said, that the redaction of the text 
may be of later date than that of the two Samhitas which 


• Th® turns Sajphitd (collection) ndyi, trddhydya, adkyayana, also 
first occurs In the so-called Ara^ ‘ Teds alone It is in the Sdtrss 
y»k»», or latest supplement* to the that wo first find the term Chhandas 
Brihmagas, and in the Sutras , bat specially applied to the Sarphitda, 
whether in tho shore meaning, u and mors particularly In Pimm, 
not aa jet certain The names by by whom Rishi, Nigama, Kantra ( 1 ) 
which tha Sarphitla are designated are also employed in the same 
intheBrShmanasare — efherpe&tA, manner 

einutni, yajun*\t,—or Rigveda, Si + See Both, Zur Lttteratur and 

nr sredt, — erBsbrjtdi&s, Ga&luAk da TTtdc, p 8 {Stalt- 

Chhandogsa, Adhrsiyue, — or trayi girt, 1S46) ' 
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mil come next under our consideration, and w hich, pro- 
viding as they do for a practical v ant, became necessary 
immediately upon the institution of a worship with a fixed 
ritual For the Samhita of the Saman, and both the 
Samhitas of the Yajus, consist only of such richas (verses) 
and sacrificial formulas as had to be recited at the cere- 
monies of the Soma offering and other sacrifices, and m 
the same order in which they were practically used , at 
least, we know foT certain, that this is the case in the 
Yajus The Samhita of the Sim an contains nothing but 
verses (richas), those of the Yajus, sentences in prose 
also The former, the nchas , all recur, with a few ex- 
ceptions, in the Rik-Samhita, so that the Sama-Samhita 
is nothing more than an extract from the songs of the 
latter, of the verses applied to the Soma offering Now 
the nchas found in the Sdma-Samhiti and Yajufr-Samhita 
appear in part in a very altered form, deviating consi- 
derably from the text of the Rik, the Rik-Samhita Of 
this a triple explanation is possible First, these read- 
ings may he earlier and more original than those of the 
Rik, liturgical use having protected them from alteration, 
while the simple song, not being immediately connected 
with the sacred nte, was less scrupulously preserved. Or, 
secondly, they may be later than those of the Rik, and 
may have arisen from the necessity of precisely adapting 
the text to the meaning attributed to the verse m its 
application to the ceremony Or, lastly, they may he of 
equal authority with those of the Rik, the discrepancies 
being merely occasioned by the variety of districts and 
families in which they were used, the text being most 
authentic in the district and family m which it originated, 
and les3 so in those to which it subsequently passed All 
three methods of explanation are alike correct, and m 
each particular case they must all he kept in view But 
if we look more closely at the relation of these verses, it 
may be stated thus - The nchas occurring in the Sama- 
Samhita generally stamp themselves as older and more 
original by the greater antiquity of their grammatical 
forms, those in the two Samhitas of the Yajus, on the 
contrary, generally give the impression of having under- 
gone a secondary alteration Instances which come 
under the third method of explanation are found m equaT 
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numbers, both m tbe Sima-Samhita and the Yajub- 
Samhitd Altogether, too much stress cannot be laid on 
this point, namely, that the alterations which the songs 
and hymns underwent in the popular mouth during their 
oral transmission, must in any case be regarded as very 
considerable, since preservation by means of writing 13 
not to be thought of for this period Indeed we can 
hardly admit it for the time of the Br&hmanas either, 
otherwise it would be difficult to account for the numerous 
deviations of the various schools with regard to the text 
of these works also, as well as for the great number of 
different schools (£ikhds) generally 

But although the songs of the Rik, or the majority of 
them, were composed on the banks of the Indus, their 
final compilation and arrangement can only have taken 
place m India proper , at what time, however, it is diffi- 
cult to say Some portions coma, down to an ageso recent, 
that the sjstem of caste had already been organised , and 
tradition itself, in ascribing to mkalya and Paficb&la 
Babhravya a leading part in the arrangement of the Rik- 
Samhita, points us to the flourishing epoch of tbe Videhas 
and Pafichilas, as I shall show hereafter Tbe Samhita 
of the Saman, being entirely borrowed from the Rik, gives 
no clue to the period of its origin , only, m the fact that it 
contains no extracts from any of the later portions of the 
Rik, ve have perhaps an indication that these were not 
then m existence This, however, is a point not yet in- 
vestigated. As for the two Samhitds of the Yajus, we 
have m the prose portions peculiar to them, most distinct 
proofs that both originated in the eastern parts of Hm- 
dust^i^, , in the country of the KurupafichalaS, and that 
they belong to a period when the Brahmamcal element 
had already gamed the supremacy, although it had still to 
encounter many a hard straggle, and when at all events 
the hierarchy of the Brahmans, and the system of caste, 
were completely organised Nay, it may he that we have 
even external grounds for supposing that the present re- 
daction of the Samhitd of the "White Yajus dates from 
the third century B c For Megasthenes mentions a people 
called MaBiavStvol, and this name recurs in the hfa- 


T Or rather to the e«t of the Indna, io HindaetiD- 
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dhj amdinas, the pnncipal school of the "White Yajua 
More of this later on 

The origin of the Athar\ a-Samhita dates also fiom tlie 
period when Brahmanism had Become dominant It is m 
other respects perfectly analogous to the Rik-Samhita, and 
contains the stoit of song of this Brahrnamcal epoch 
Many of there songs are to be found also m the last, that 
is, the least ancient book of the Rik-Samhita- In the 
litter they are the latest additions made at the time of 
its compilation, in the Atharvan they are the proper and 
natural utterance of the present. The spirit of the two 
collections is indeed entirely different In the Rik there 
breathes a lively natural feeling a warm love for nature , 
, u lnie in the Atharvan there prevails, on the contrary, only 
an anxious dread of her evil spirits, and their magical 
powers In the Rik v>e find the people m a state of free 
actmty and independence, in the Atharvan we see it 
bound in the fetters of the hierarchy and of superstition 
But the Atharva-Samlnta likewise contains pieces of great 
antiquity, which may perhaps have belonged more to the 
people proper, to its lower grades , whereas the songs of 
the Rik appear rather to have been the especial property 
of the higher families * It was not without a long struggle 
that the songs of the Atharvan were permitted to take 
their place as a fourth Veda. There is no mention made 
of them in the more ancient portions of the Brahmanas of 
the Rik, Sdman, and Yajus, indeed they only originated 
simultaneously with these Brahmanas, and are therefore 
onlj alluded to in their later portions 

We now come to the second part of Vedic literature, 
the Brdhmanas 

The character of the Brdhmanas t may be thus gene- 


* This surmise, based upon cor 
Is n passages m the Atharran, would 
Certainly ha at tanance with the 
Oatne ‘ A^arvinsirasM, borne bj 
♦h» Sunhitd, according to which 
l would belong on the contrary to 
the most ancient and noble Brah 
man families But I have elsewhere 
advanced the conjecture, that this 
name was simply assumed in Order 
to itapsrt a greater atochtj’ to SA« 
toateuts, see I St-, t 295 [Zim 


rrrfiseAe Trite vber ftams vnd For 
ttnta pp 346-348] 

+ This term signifies that which 
relates to prayer, brahma* Brah 
man it sell means ‘ drawing forth, aa 
well in a physical sense ‘producing 
* creating, kb in a spiritual one ‘lift- 
ing up ‘ elevating ‘ strengthen 
mg * The first mention of the name 
Brdhmana, in the above sense, is 
/„ b a ,s iIsB’&zmxo of the Wl«fe 
yajus, and especially m 'ts thir 
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rally defined Their object is to connect the aaenficial 
Bongs and formulas with the sacrificial nte, by pointing 
out, on the one hand, their direct mutual relation , and, on 
the other, their symbolical connection with each other 
In setting forth the former, they give the particular ritual 
in its details in illustrating the latter, they are either 
directly explanatory and analytic, dividing each formula 
mto it3 constituent parts, or else they establish that con- 
nection dogmatically by the aid of tradition or specula- 
tion We thus find in them the oldest ntuals we have, 
the oldest linguistic explanations, the oldest traditional nar- 
ratives, and the oldest philosophical speculations This 
peculiar character is common generally to all works of 
this class, yet they differ widely in details, according to 
their individual tendency, and according a9 they belong to 
this or that particular Veda. With respect to age they 
all date from the 'period of the transition from Vedic 
civilisation and culture to the Brahmamc mode of thought 
and social order I? ay they help to bring about this very 
transition, and some of them belong rather to the time of 
its commencement, others rather to that of its termina- , 
tion.* The Brahmanas originated from the opinions of 
individual sages, imparted by oral tradition, and preserved 
as well as supplemented in their families and by tbeir 
disciples The more numerous these separate traditions 
became, the more urgent became the necessity for bring- 
ing them into harmony with each other To this end, as 
tune went on, compilations, composing a variety of these 
materials, and in which the different opinions on each 
subject were uniformly traced to their original represen- 


teenth book In cites where the commentary, tn the same *e nee, 
dogmatical explanation ut a cere (bey nlso mention AcubriLoiaoa, a 
monial or other precept ha* already terra which does not occur eleewliere 
been siren, we there find the ex except in 

preset on tosyoktam brdkmanam, ‘of # Pitnini, it 3 loj, directly men 
ilu* the Bnthmana has already been tions * older (punfnaprekla) Unlit 
elated whereas in the books pre (nipts , and in contradistinction to 
ceding the thirteenth, we End m these there must, of course hare 
such cases ituyollo ianclhuh ' its con been in existence n his dsy ‘more 
Section lias already been set firth tnodiro {or as the scholiast says, tv! 
[I St , v 60, ix. 351 1 — -Besides yahtta) Brih minis * (See on this 
BrSbrnnna, Vrivacbim is fCiso used DoldstucBer, TVijim, p 1 32, ff, end 
la the &£ma Sutras, according to the my rejoinder m / St,* 6< B] 
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tatnes, were made in different districts by individual? 
peculiarly qualified for the task. But whether these com- 
pilations or digests were now actually written down, or 
were Btill transmitted orally only, remains uncertain The 
latter supposition would seem probable from the fact that 
of the same work we here and there find two texts en- 
tirely differing in their details No thing definite, how- 
ever, can be said on the subject, for m these cases there 
may possibly have been some fundamental difference in 
the original, or even a fresh treatment of the materials 
It was, moreover, but natural that these compilers should 
frequently come into collision and conflict with each 
other Hence we haxc now and then to remark the 
exhibition of strong ammdsity against those who in the 
author’s opinion are heterodox. The preponderant m- 
nuence gradually gained by some of these works over the 
rest — whether by reason of their intrinsic value, or of the 
fact that their author appealed more to the hierarchical 
spirit* — has resulted, unfortunately for us, in the preserva- 
tion of these only, while works representative of the dis- 
puted opinions hate for the most part disappeared Here 
and there perhaps m India some fragments may still be 
found , in general, howex er, here as everywhere in Indian 
literature, we encounter the lamentable fact that the 
works which, in the end, came off victorious, have almost 
entirety supplanted and effaced their predecessors After 
all, a comparatively large number of Brahmanas is still 
extant — a circumstance which is evidently owing to their 
being each annexed to a particular Veda, as well as to the 
fact that a sort of petty jealousy had always prevailed 
among the families m which the study of the different 
Vedas was hereditarily transmitted Thus in the case of 
each Veda, such works at least as had come to be con- 
sidered of the highest authority have been preserved, 
although the practical significance of the Brahmanas was 


* The difficulty of their preserra 
tiOD is also an important factor in 
the cas», as at that time writing 
either did not eri t at all, or at any 
rate was hut seldom employed 
(“In considering the question of 
the ag* and. esteah ha a* 


writing in India, it is important to 
point out that the want of suitable 
raat-ria's, in the North at least, he 
fore the in 'reduction of paper, must 
have been a great obstacle to it* 
general use — Burnell, Elements of 
I-i's" Pa'flEejvspfy, y xa} 
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gradnally more and more lost, and passed over to the 
Stitras, &c To the number of the Brahmans, or recen-' 
sion s of the Sambitas, which were thus dost, belong those 
of the Yashkalas, Paingms, Bhallanns, Bdtyayatuns, 
Kalabayins, Lamahayanms, »3ambuvis, Khadayamns, and 
SilanMyamns, which we find quoted on various occasions 
m writings of this class , besides all the Chhandas works 
(Samhilas) specified in the gann. ‘isaunaka’ (Pan, iv 3 i 
10S), whose names are not so much as mentioned else- 
where ‘ i 

The difference between the Brahmanas of the several 
Vedas as to subject-matter is essentially this The Brah 
manas of the Rik, in their exposition of the ritual, gene- 
rally speedy those duties only which fell to the Hotar, or 
reciter of the richas, whose office it was to collect from the 
various hymns the verses suited to each particular occa- 
sion, as its SaistTa (canon) The Biihmanas of the Saman 
confine themselves to the duties of the Udgat&r, or singer 
of the cimane, the Brahmanas of the Yajua, to the duties 
of the Adhvarya, or actual performer of the sacrifice Jh 
the Brahmanas of the Rik, the order of tho sacrificial per- 
formance is on the whole preserved, whereas the sequence 
of the hymns as they occur in the Rxk-SamlnU 13 not 
attended to at alL But in the Brdhmapas of the Saman and 
Yajus, we find a difference corresponding to the fact that 
their Samhitds are already adapted to the proper order of 
the ritual. The Brahmapa of the Saman enters but sel-, 
dom into the explanation of individual verses, the Brah- 
mana of the White Taj us, on the contrary, may be almost 
considered as a running dogmatic commentary on its 
Samhita, to the order of which it adheres so strictly, that 
in the case of its omitting one or more verses, we might 
perhaps he justified in concluding that they did not then 
form part of the Samhita. A supplement al9o has been 
added to this Brahmana for some of those books of tho 
Samhita which were incorporated with it at a period sub- 
sequent to it3 original compilation, so that the Brahmana 
comprises 100 adhy&yas instead of 60, as formerly seems 
to have been the case The Brahmana of the Black 
Yajus does not, as we shall see further on, differ in its 
contents, but only in point of time, from its Samhita. |t 
is, in fact, a supplement to it __ The Brdhraana of the 
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Attar van is up to the present time unknown, though there 
'’re manuscripts of it m England.® 

The common name for the Brahmana literature is Sruti, 
* hearing,’ t e , that which is subject of hearing, subject of 
exposition, of teaching, by which name their learned, and 
consequently exclusive, character is sufficiently intimated. 
In accordance with this we find m the works themselves 
frequent warnings against intrusting the knowledge con- 
tained “in them to any profane person The name Sruti is 
not indeed, mentioned m them, but only m the Siitras, 
though it is perfectly justified by the corresponding use of 
the verb 6ru. which occurs m them frequently 

The third stage in Yedic literature is represented by the 
Siitras * These are, upon the whole, essentially founded 


* It has since been published, Bee 
below It presents no sort of di 
rect internal relation to the Ath. 
SaqjhiU. 

* The word Siitra in the shove 
senaa occurs first in the Madhokdijds, 
one ol the latest supplements to the 
Brihmapa of tho White Yajus, next 
in the two Gfihya Sfitras of the Rik, 
»nd finally in Pinini. It means 
•thread,’ ‘band,’ cf Lat, tuere 
Would it be correct to regard it as 
sn expression analogous to the Ger- 
man band (volume) t If so, the term 
would have to be understood of the 
fastening together of the leaves and 
would necessarily presuppose the 
existence of writing (m the same 
way, perhaps as grantha does, o 
term first occurring in Pimm f) 
Inquiry into the origin of Indian 
writing has not, unfortunately, led 
to much result as yet. The oldest 
inscriptions, according to Wilson, 
date no earlier than the third century 
£ 0 Nearohiu however, as is vreU 
known, m-utions writing, and his 
time corresponds very well upon the 
whole to the period to which we 
must refer the origin of the Siitras. 
But as these were composed chiefly 
with a view to their being committed 
to memory — a fact which follows 
from tbevrfuno, and partly accounts 
fop it— there might he good grounds 


for taking exception to the etymo- 
logy just proposed, and for regard 
eng-the signification • guiding line, 

• clue ' as the original one [Thu is 
the meaning given in the St Petet» 
burg Dictionary —The writing of 
the Tiidians is of Semitio origin , 
see Benfey Jndun (in Erteh and 
Gruber'* Encydopadia 1 840), p 254 
my Iitducfit Si men (1856), p 127 
ff Burnell, Elm. of South Indian 
PaL, p 3 ff Probably it served in 
the first instauce merely for secular 
purposes, and was only applied sub- 
sequently to literature See Muller 
Ane S Lit , p 507 ,7 S,r 20 ff , 
t Str, n. 339 Goldstucker (Pdnim, 
i860 p. 26, ffj conteuds that tbe 
words nilro and granlha must abso- 
lutely be connected with writing 
See, however T St , v 24, ff , xm 
476 1 — Nor does etymology lead 
us to a more certain result in the 
case of another word found in thi» 
connection, tiz., aJahara, syllable 
This word does not seem to occur in 
this tense in the Sanohitd of the Rik 
(or Sdman) , it there rather signifies 
‘ imperishable. Tbe connecting link 
between this primary signification 
and tbe meaning syllable which is 
first met with in the Supluti of the 
Yajus, mi gbt perhaps be the id" a of 
w-iUng, tbe Utter being the making 
imperishable, as it were, 9I otherwi ® 
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on the Brahmanas, and mui>t be considered as their neces- 
sary supplement, aa a further advance in the path struck 
•out by the latter id the direction of more rigid system and 
formalism 9 While the Brahmanas, with the view of ex- 
plaining the sacrifice and supporting it by authority, &c, 
uniformly coniine themselves to individual instances of 
litual, interpretation, tradition, and speculation, subjecting 
these to copious dogmatic treatment, the object of the 
Sutras is to comprehend everything that had any reference 
whatever to these subjects The mass of matter became 
too great , there was risk of the tenor of the whole being 
lost in the details , and it gradually became impossible to 
discuss all the different particulars consecutively Diffuse 
discussion of the details had to be replaced by concise 
’collective summaries of them. ' The utmost brevity was, 
however, requisite m condensing this great mass, in order 
to avoid overburdening the memory, and this brevity 
ultimately led to a remarkably compressed and enigmatical 
style, which was more and more cultivated as the litera- 
ture of the Sutras became more independent, and m pro- 
portion as the resulting a chantages became apparent. 
Thus the more ancient a Siitra, the more intelligible it 13 , 
the more enigmatical it is, the more modem will it prove * 
But the literature of the Sutras can by no means be 
said to rest entirely upon the Brdhmanas, for these, as 
a rule, giie too exclusive a prominence to the ritual of 
the sacrifice Indeed, it 13 only one particular division of 
■ the Sutras — viz., the Kalpa-Sutras, aphorisms exclusively 
demoted to the consideration of this ritual 10 — which bears 


fleeting and erane'cent word* and * On the mutual relatione of the 
s\ liable* (i) Or la the notion of the Brihmacas and SCtraa see also/ EL, 
imperishable Xfiycj at the root of vin 76 77 , 11 353, 354. 
this signification 1 [In the Errata * Precisely aa in the caee of the 
to the hr"t German edition it was Brdhtnanas,so also in the case of the 
pointed out, on the authority of a Kalpss, u, Kalpa Sutras Pimm, 
communication receiTed from Pro 17 3 103, distinguishes those com 
fessor Aufrecht, that olsfiansi is twice posed by the ancients from tho c e 
used in the Rik of the 'measuring of that are nearer to lus own time 
speech,’ nz., t. 164. 24 (47) *od 10 On the sacrifice and eaenficial 
u. 13 3, and consequently may implements of the Srauta-Sutras, see 
there mean ‘ syllable. According to M Muller la Z D if G , IX. ixsvi - 
the St. Petersburg Dictionary, this Ixxxn Ihrig’i notes to h a transla- 
laller meaning is to be derived from tiou of the Aitareys Brihmapa , and 
the idea of ‘ the constant eunplt ele roypaper Zvr Kcnntnus dtl redia. fie* 
meat in language J OpjarUttaU, / <Si , y. na. 
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tie spec al name of f§rau f a-Sutras, u, “ Siitras founded 
on the Sruii." The sources of the o f her Sutras must be 
sought else? here 

Side by side with the &rauta-Stitras we are met by a 
second family of ritual Stitras, the so-called Gnhya-Sutras, 
which treat of domestic ceremonies, those celebrated at 
birth and before it, at marriage, as well an at death and 
after it The origin of these works 13 sufficiently indi- 
cated by their title, since, in addition to the name of 
Grihya-Sdtras, they also bear that of Smart a-Sdtras, 

“ Sutras founded on the Snriti ” Smnti, * memory,’ » e , 
that which is the subject of memcy, can evidently only 
be distinguished from tfraft, ' hearing,’ le, that which is 
the subject of hearing, in so far as the former impresses 
itself on the memory directly, without special instruction 
and provision for the purpose It belongs to all, it 13 the 
property of the whole people, it is supported by the con- 
sciousness of all, and does not therefore need to be spe- 
cially inculcated Custom and law ere common property 
and accessible to all, ntual, on the contrary, though in. 
like manner arising originally from the common conscious- 
ness, is developed in its details by tne speculations and 
suggestions of individuals and remains so far the property 
of the few, who, favoured by external circumstances, uncler- 
s + and how to inspire the people with a due awe of the 
importance and sanctity of their institutions It 13 not, 
however, to be assumed from this that Smnti, custom and 
law, did not also undergo considerable alterations m the 
course of time The mass of the immigrants had a great 
deal too much on their hands m the subjugation ol the 
aborigines to he in a position to occupy themselves with 
other matters Their whole energies had, m the first in- 
stance, to be concentrated upon the necessity of holding 
their own against the enemy When this had been 
effected, and resistance was broken down, they awoke 
suddenly to find themselves bound and shackled in the 
hands of other and far more powerful enemies , or rather, 
they did not awake at all , their physical powers had been 
so long and so exclusively exercised and expended to the 
detriment, of their intellectual energy, that the latter had 
gradually dwindled away altogether The hjs f o?y of tceee 
new enemies was this The knowledge of the ancient songs 
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with which, in their ancient homes, the Indians had wor- 
shipped the powers of nature, and thd knowledge of the 
ritual connected with these songs, became more and more 
the exclusive property of those whose ancestors perhaps 
composed them, and m whose families this knowledge had 
been hereditary These same families remained in the 
possession of the traditions connected with them, and 
which were necessary to their explanation. To strangers 
‘an a foreign country, anything brought with them from 
home becomes invested with a halo of sacredness , 3nd 
thus it came about that these families of sidgers became 
families of priests, whose influence was more and more 
consolidated in proportion as the distance between the 
people and their former home increased, and the more 
their ancient institutions were banished from their minds 
by external straggles The guardians of the ancestral 
customs, of the primitive forms of worship, took an in- 
creasingly prominent position, became the representativ es 
1 of thes8, and, finally, the representatives of the Dunne 
itself For so ably had they used their opportunities, that 
they succeeded in founding a hierarchy the like of which 
the world has never seen To this position it would hav e 
been scarcely possible for them to attain but for the ener- 
vating climate of Hindustan, and the mode of life induced 
by it, which exercised a deteriorating influence upon a 
race unaccustomed to it The families also of the petty 
kings who bad formerly reigned over individual tribes 
held a more prominent position in the larger kingdoms 
which were of necessity founded in Hindustan, and thus 
arose the military caste. Lastly, tho people proper, the 
Ft las, or settlers, united to form a third caste, and thej in 
their turn naturally reserved to themselves prerogatives 
over the fourth caste, or Sddras This last was composed 
of various mixed elements, partly, perhaps, of an Arj an 
race which had settled earlier m India, partly of the 
aborigines themselves, and partly again of those among 
the immigrants, or their "Western fans men, who refused 
adherence to the new Brahmamcal order w The royal 


• Who were distinguished bythelr colour, for cute. [S«s I SL, 3 L 4 
very colour frera tie three ether 10 J 
CMtes , hence the Side varr.*, t-t 
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families, the warriors, who, it may be supposed, strenu- 
ously supported the priesthood so long as it was a ques- 
tion of robbing the people of their rights now that this 
was effected turned against their former allies, and sought 
to throw off the yoke that n as likewise laid upon them. 
These efforts were, however, unavailing, the colossus was 
too firmly established Obscure legends and isolated 
allusions are the only records left to us in the later 
wnting3, of the sacrilegious hands which ventured to at- 
tack the sacred and divinely consecrated majesty of the 
Brahmans, and these are careful to note, at the same 
time, the terrible punishments which befell those impious 
offenders The fame of many a Barharossa has here 
passed away and been forgotten 1 

The Smarta-Sutras, which led to thi3 digression, gene- 
rally exhibit the complete standpoint of Brahmanism 
"Whether in the form of actual records or of compositions 
©Tally transmitted, they m any case date from apenod when 
more than men cared to lose of the Smhti — that precious 
tradition passed on from generation to generation — .was in 
danger of perishing Though, as we have just seen, it had 
undergone considerable modifications, even in the families 
who guarded it, through the influence of the Brahmans, 
yet this influence was chiefly exercised with reference 
to its political bearings, leaving domestic manners and 
customs 11 untouched m their ancient form, so that these 
works cover a rich treasure of ideas and conceptions of 
extreme antiquity It is in them also that we have to 
look for the beginnings of the Hindu legal literature, 13 
whose subject-matter, indeed, m part corresponds exactly 
to theirs, and whose authors bear for the most part the 
same names as those of the Gnhya-Sutras With the 
strictly legal portions of the law-book3, those dealing with 


11 For the ntnal relating to birth 
e»e Speqer a book on the Jdlalarma 
(Leyden, 1872) — for the nurrog* 
ceremonies, Haas e paper, Ueler die 
Jfnrxz'htjebrSuehe der alUn Jader, 
ruth additions by myself in J St , 
▼ 267, ff , also my pap»r Trrfitrfe 
H ochzntstprUdie, t but, p 177, ff 
(1S62) — on the buna! of the d-ad, 
Roth w Z D M G , Tin. 4S7, ff. 


(1854) and M Muller, «Sid IX. 
i.-xxx*i (1855) and lastly, 0 Dan 
ner'e Pmi}ajnlrtyajna (1S70) 

** Besides the Gyibya Sutras we 
find tome texts directly called Dbar 
raa-Sutras, or Simayicbi nba Sutras 
which are specified as portion of 
Sranta Sfftras, bn‘ which were no 
donbt subsequently inserted into 
these. 
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civil lav, criminal law, and political law, we do not, it is 
true, find more than a few points of connection in these 
Sutras , but probably these branches were not codified at 
all until the pressure of actual imminent danger made it 
necessary to establish them on a secure foundation The 
nsk of their gradually dying out was, owing to the con- 
stant operation of the factors involved, not so great as in. 
the case of domestic customs But a far more real peril 
threatened them in the fierce assaults directed cgamst the 
Brahmawcal polity by the gradually increasing power of 
Buddhism. Buddhism originally proceeded purely from 
theoretical heterodoxy regarding the relation of matter to 
spirit, and similar questions, but in course of time it 
addressed itself to practical points of religion and worship, 
and thenceforth it imperilled the very existence of Brah- 
manism, since the military caste and the oppressed classes 
of the people generally availed themselves of its aid in 
order to throw oft the overwhelming yoke of priestly 
domination The statement of JIegasthene3, that the 
Indians in his time administered law only a-c 
'fiom memory I hold therefore to be perfectly correct, 
and I can see no grounds for the view that pm fov 13 bu* a 
mistranslation of Srariti m the sense of Smnti-Sastra, ' a 
treatise on Stnnti. * For the above-mentioned reason, 
however— in consequence of the development of Bud- 
dhism into an onti-Brahmauical religion— the case may 
have altered soon afterwards, and a code, that of Ifanu, 
for example (founded on the Manava Gnhya-Sutra), mar 
have been drawn up But this work belongs not to the 
close of the Yedic, but to the beginning of the following 
period. 

As we have found, m the Smnti, an independent basis for 
theGnhya-Sutras — m addition to tbeBrabmanas, where but 
few points of contact with these Sutras can be traced — so 
too shall we find an independent basis for those Sutras 
the contents of which relate to language In this case it 
is in the recitation of the songs and formulas at the sac- 
rifice that w e shall find it Although accordingly, these 


* Tbl* lltt*r new ll! b»*n best Dfl\ FleKentt ef S Ini. Paltrojr^ 
set forth by Sthirinbfck Ve7T t p 4 .] 
tkena,pp 50 51 £Bjt»ee»ls3Bor 
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SAtras stand on a level with the Brahmanas, which owe 
thi ir origin to the same source, yet tins must be under 
stood as applying only to those views on linguistic rela- 
tions which, being presupposed in the Sutras, must be 
long anterior to them It must not be taken as applying 
to the works them&elves, inasmuch as they present the 
Tesults oi these antecedent investigations in a collected 
and sy stematic form Obviously also, it was a much more 
natural thing to attempt, in the first instance, to elucidate 
the relation of the pray er to the sacrifice, than to make 
the form in which the prayer itself was diawn up a sub- 
ject of imestigatioii. Ihe more sacred the sacrificial per- 
formance grew, and the more fixed the form of worship 
gradually became, the greater became the importance of 
the pray era belonging to it, and the stronger their claim to 
the utmost possible purity and safety To effect this, it 
was nect ssnry , first, to fix the tent of the pray ers , secondly 
to establish a correct pronunciation and recitation , and, 
lastly, to preserve the tradition of their origin It was 
only after the lapse of time, and when by degrees their 
literal sense had become foreign to the phase into which Uie 
language had passed — and this was ot course much later 
the case with the priests, who were familiar with them, 
tl an with the people at large — that it became necessary 
to take precautions for securing and establishing the sense 
also To attain all these objects, those most conversant 
with the subject were obliged to give instruction to the 
ignorant, and circles were thus lonued around them of 
trav ellmg scholars, who made pilgrimages from one tearfier 
to another according as they were attracted by the fame 
of special learning These researches were naturally not 
confined to questions of language, but embi aced the whole 
range of Brahmanical theology, extending in like manner 
to questions of worship, dogma, and speculation, all of 
which, indeed, were closely interwov en with each other 
"We must at any rate, assume among the Biahmaus of this 
period a very stirring intellectual fife, in winch even the 
women took an active part, and which accounts still 
furtliei for the superiority maiutamed and exerused by the 
Brahmans ov er the rest of the people Nor did the mili- 
tary caste hold aloof from these inquiries, especially after 
they had succeeded in securing a tune of repose from 
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external warfare We have here a faithful copy of the 
scholastic- penod of the Middle Ages, sovereigns whose 
courts form the centres of intellectual life , Brahmans who 
with lively emulation carry on their inquiries into the 
highest questions the human mind can propound , women 
who with enthusiastic ardour plunge into the mysteries 
of speculation impressing and astonishing men by the 
depth and loftiness of their opinions, alid who — while in 
n state which, judging from description, seems to have been 
a kind of somnambulism — solve the questions proposed to 
them on sacred subjects. As to the quality of their solu- 
tions, and the \ alue of all these inquiries generally, that 
is another matter But neither have the scholastic sub- 
tleties any absolute worth in themselves , it is only the 
Striving and the effort which ennobles the character of 
anv such period 

The advance made by linguistic research during this 
epoch was very considerable It was then that the text 
of the prayers was fixed, that the redaction of the various 
Samhitas took place By degrees, very extensive pre- 
cautions were taken for this purpose lor their study 
(Patha), as well as for the different methods of preserving 
them — whether by writing or by memory, for either la 
possible 1 ’ — such special injunctions are given, that it seems 


” All the technical terms, how 
ever, which occur for study of the 
Veda end the like, uniformly refer 
to speaking and reciting only and 
thereby point to exclusively oral 
tradition. 1 be writing dowu of the 
Yedic texts aeems indeed not to 
hale taken place until a compare 
tively late period See 1 St v i8, 
ff (1861) Muller Anc S Lit p 
5°7. ff (1859) Westergsard, Vtber 
den altrsten Zeitravm der xndnehen 
Guchiehte {i860, German transla 
tmn 1862 p 42, fT ) and ifaug, 
liber Has IViien del veducken Ac 
tm/| (1S73 p 1 6, fT ), Lave declared 
themselves in favour of this theory 
Hang thinks that those Brahmans 
who were converted to Buddhism 
avrte the first »1 o cons gned the 
"Ved» to writing— for polemical pur 
poses— and that ihey were followed 


by the rest of the Brahmans On 
the other hand, CohUtueker Boht 

Imgk, Whitney, and Both ( Dtr 
Atharmucda in Katkmxr, p 10), are 
of the opposite opinion holding 10 
particular, that the authors of the 
Prftiiikhyaa must have had written 
texts before them Benfsy also 
formerly shared this view but re 
cently {Exnlntung in die Gramna 
hi dtr Ted Sj/racht p 31) he Ilia 
expressed the belief that the Yedic 
texts were only committed to writ 
mg at a late date, long suhse 
fluent to thfir ‘ dwiLeuatii Bur 
nell also l c , p ro is of opinion 
Gist, among*t other tbinj,* the very 
scarcity of the material for writing 
in ancient tunes “almost precludes 
the enetenee of MSS of books or 
long oocum-nU. ' 
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all but impossible that any alteration m the text, except 
in the form of interpolation, can have taken place since 
These directions, as well as those relating to the pronun- 
ciation and recitation of the words, are laid down in the 
Prali*akhya-Sutras, writings with which we have but 
recently been made acquainted* Such a Pratilakhya- 
Sdtra uniformly attaches itself to the Samhita of a single 
Veda only but it embraces all the schools belonging to it, 
it gives the general regulations as to the nature of the 
sounds employed, the euphonic rules observed, the accent 
and its modifications, the modulation of the voice, &c 
Further, all the individual cases in which peculiar phonetic 
or other changes are observed are specially pointed out , 14 
and we are in this way supplied with an excellent critical 
means of arriving at the form of the text of each Samhita 
at the time when its Prati&khya was composed If we 
find m any part of the Samhitd phonetic peculiarities 
which we are unable to trace in its Prdtifidkhya, we may 
rest assured that at that period this part did not yet 
belong to the Samhita. The directions as to the recital of 
the Veda, x t , of its Samhita, t in the schools — each indivi- 
dual word being repeated in a variety of connections- pre- 
sent a very lively picture of the care with which these 
Studies were pursued 

For the knowledge of metre also, rich materials have 
been handed down to us in the Sutras The singers of 
the hymns themselves must naturally have been cognisant 
of the metrical laws observed in them But we also find 
the technical names of some metres now and then men- 
tioned in the later songs of the Bik. In the Brahmanas 
the oddest tncks are played with them, and their harmony 
is in some mj stical fashion brought into connection with 
the harmony of the world, in fact stated to be its funda- 


* By Roth in his essays Tut 
iAtltratur und GescJiichtc da tl t&j, 
p 53 ff (translated in Joum As 
See Bengal, January 1S4S, p 6, ff) 
*• This indeed is the leal purpose 
of the PrStiiikhyas namely, to 
show how the continuous Saiphiti 
text u to be reconstructed out of 
the Pad a text, in which the mdm- 
dual words of the text are given 


separately m their original form 
unaffected by sand\ 1 vi., the influ 
ence of the words which itnmedi 
ately precede and follow W hatevei 
else, over and above this, ta found 
in the Prih&tthyas is merely aocee 
*017 matter See Whitney in Jour 
nal Am Or Sot iv 259 (1853) 

+ Strictly apeaking only these, 
(the Sarphitda) are Ved*. 
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mental cause The simple minds of these thinkers ve-a 
too much charmed by their rhythm not to be led into 
these and similar symbolismgs The further development 
of metre afterwards led to special inquiries into its laws 
Such investigations have been preserved to us, both in 
Sutras 15 treating directly of metre, « g , the Nidaaa-Sutra, 
and m the Anukramanis, a peculiar class of works, which, 
adhering to the order of each Samhita, assign a poet, a 
metre, and a deity to each song or pray er They may, 
therefore, perhaps belong to a later period than most of 
the Stitras, to a time when the text of each Samhita was 
already extant in its final form, and distributed as we 
there find jt into larger and smaller sections for the better 
regulation of ita study One of the smallest sections 
formed the pupil's task on each occasion. — The preserva- 
tion of the tradition concerning the authors and the origin 
of the pray era is too intimately connected herewith to be 
dissociated from the linguistic Sutras, although the class 
of works to which it gave use is of an entirely different 
character Tne most ancient of such traditions are to be 
found, as above stated, in the Brabmanas themselves These 
latter also contain legends regarding the origin and the 
author of this or that particular form of worship , and on 
such occasions the Brdhmana frequently appeals to Gatlias, 
or stanzas preserved by oral transmission among the 
people It is evidently in these legends that we must 
look for the origin of the more extensive Itihasas and 
Puranas, works which but enlarged the range of their sub- 
ject, but which in every other respect proceeded after the 
same fashion, as is shown by several of the earlier frag- 
ments preserved, eg, in the Maha-Bharata, The most 
ancient work of the kind hitherto known is the Bnhad- 
devata by Saunaka, in ilokas, which, howei er, strictly fol- 
lows the order of the Rik-Samhitd, and proves by its very 
title that it ha3 only an accidental connection with this 
class of works Its object - properly is to specify the deity 
for each veise of the Rik-Samhita. But m so doing, it 
supports its views with so many legends, that n e are fully 
justified in classing it here It, however, like the other 
Anukraraams belongs to a much later period than most 


u See Perl I of my paper on Indus Prosody, I St, tin. r, ff (i86j) 
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of the Siitras, since it presupposes Yasha, the author of 
the Niruhti, of whom I have to speak presently , it is, in 
fact, essentially based upon Ins w ork [See Adalb Kuhn 
ml St,i io!-i2o] 

It was remarked abo\ e, that the investigations into tlie 
literal sense of the prajexs only began when this sense 
had gradually become somewhat obscure, and that, as this 
could not be the case among the priests, w ho w ere fami 
liar with it, so soon as amongst the rest of the people, the 
language of the latter may at that time ha\ e undergone 
considerable modifications The first step taken to ren- 
der the prayers intelligible was to make a collection of 
synonyms, which, by virtue of their very arrangement, ex- 
plained themselves, and of specially obsolete words, of w Inch 
separate interpretations were then given orally These 
collected words were called, from their being “ranked’ 

" strung together * Nigranthu corrupted into A’lghantu/ 
and those occupied with them Naighantuhas One work 
of this kmd has been actually pie^erved to us 16 It is m 
five books, of which the three first contain synonyms , the 
fourth, a list of specially difficult Yedic words, and the 
fifth, a classification of the various divine personages who 
figure in the Veda. We also possess one of the ancient 
expositions of this work, a commeutarj on it, called 
Ihrukti, " interpretation,’ of which Yaska is said to be the 
author It consists of twelve books to which two others 
having no proper connection with them w ere afterwards 
added It is reckoned by the Indians among the so-called 
Vedafigas, together with &ksha Chlvandas, and Jyotishu 
— three very late treatises on phonetics, metre, and astro 
nomical calculations — and also with Kalpa and Vya- 
karana, t «, ceremonial and grammar, two general cate- 
gories of literary works The four first names likewise 
originally signified the class in general, 17 and it was only 
' later that they were applied to the four indiv idual works 


* Sea ftotb, Introduction to the 
Hirukti, p xu 

To this place belong further, the 
Nighanlu to the Atharva S men 
tioaed by Haug (if l St ix 175 
1J6,) and the lurima. sbt» of 
the White Yajua 


,T Slk'hd still continues to be the 
came of a species A considerable 
number of treatises so entitled hare 
recently been found, end more dra 
constant y being brought to fight. 
Cf. Kielbero / £? , sir 160 
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now specially designated by those titles It is in Ydska's 
work, the Nmikti, that we find the first general notions of 
grammar Starting from the phonetic rules, the observ- 
ance of which the Pratifcikhya-SutTa3 had already estab- 
lished with sa much minuteness— but only for eacn of the 
Veda-Samhitas — advance was no doubt gradually made, in 
the first place, to a general new of the subject of phone- 
tics, and thence to the remaining portions of the domain 
of language Inflection, derivation, and composition were 
recognised and distinguished, and manifold reflections 
were made upon the modifications thereby occasioned in 
the meaning of the root Yaska mentions a considerable 
number of grammatical teachers who preceded him, some 
by name Individually, others generally under the name of 
Nairuktaa, Vaijakaranis, from which we may gather that 
a veiy brisk activity prevailed in this branch of study 
To judge from a pi33age m the KausMtaki-Brahmona, 
linguistic research must have been earned on with pecu- 
liar enthusiasm in the North of India, and accordingly, it 
is the northern, or rather the north-western district of 
India that gave birth to the grammarian who is to be 
looked upon as the father of Sanskrit grammar, Panint 
Now, if Yaska himself must be considered as belonging 
only to the last stages of the Vedic period, Panmi — from 
Yaska to whom is a great leap — must have lived at the 
very close of it, or even at the beginning of the next 
period Advance from the simple designation cf gram- . 
matical words by mean3 of terms corresponding to them 
in sense, which we find in Yaska, to the algebraic symbols 
of Panun, implies a great amount of study in the interval. 
Besides Pantoi hunaelf presupposes some such symbols 
as already known, he cannot therefore be regarded as 
having miented, but only aa having consistently carried 
out a method which is certainly in a moat eminent degree 
suited to its purpose 

lastly, Philosophical Speculation also had its peculiar 
development contemporaneously with, and subsequently 
to, the Fnhmanas It 19 in this field and in tint of 
grammar that the Indian mind attained the highest pitch 
of ita marveUnoa fertditx m subtle distinctions, haweier 
abstruse or naive, on the other hand, the method may 
occasionally be. 
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* Several hymns of a speculative purport m the last book" 
of the Rik Samhita testify to a great depth and concen- 
tration of reflection upon the fundamental cause of things, 
necessarily implying along period of philosophical research 
in a preceding age This is borne out bv the old tenon n 
of Indian wisdom, by the reports of the companions of 
Alexander as to the Indian gymnosophists, &,c 
It was inevitable that at an earl} stage, and as soon as 
speculation had acquired some vigour, different opinions 
and starting-points should assert themselves, more espe- 
cially regarding the ongifi of creation , for this, the most 
mysterious and difficult problem of all, was at the same 
time the favourite one Accordingl} , in each of the Brah- 
manas, one at least, or it may he more, accounts on the 
subject may be met with , while in the more extensive 
works of this class we find a great number of different 
conjectures with regard, to cosmogony One of the prin- 
cipal points of difference naturally was whether indiscrete 
matter or spirit was to be assumed as the First Cause 
The latter theory became gradually the orthodox one, and 
is therefore the one most frequently, and indeed almost 
exclusively represented in the Brahmanas. From among 
tne adherents of the former view, which came by degrees 
to be regarded as heterodox there arose, as thought de- 
veloped, enemies still more dangerous to orthodoxy, who, 
although they confined themselves in the first place solely 
to the province of theory before long thiew themselves 
into practical questions also, and eventually became the 
founders of the form of belief known to us as Buddhism 
The w ord butldha "awakened enlightened," was originally 
a name of honour given to all sages including the ortho- 
dox This is shown by the use both of the root budh. in 
the Brahmanas, and of the word buddha itself in even the 
most recent of the Vedantic writings The technical 
application of the word is as much the secondary one as it 
is m the case also of another word of the kind, sromana, 
which was in later times appropriated by the Buddhists 
as peculiarly their own Here not merely the correspond 
ing use of the root from, but also the word Sramavct itself 
as a title of honour, may he pointed out m several passages 
m the Brahmanas Though Megasthenes, m a passage 
qmfcei Dy'Sstrauo, draws a distinct ’line 'Detween two secu> 
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of philosophers, the Bpaxpaver and the Sappdvat, yet we 
should, hardl) he justified, m identifying the Latter with 
the Buddhist mendicants at least, not exclusive!) } for he 
expressly mentions the vXofftoi— le, the Brahmacfuuns 
and Vanaprasthas, the first anil third of the stages into 
which a Brahman’s life is distributed— as forming part of 
the Sapp diai The distinction between the two sects pro- 
bably consisted m this, that the Bpaypava were the " phil 
osophers” by birth, also those who lived as householders 
(Gnhasthas) , the Xappavai, on the contrary, those who 
gave themselves up to special mortifications and who 
might belong also to other castes The IJpdpvat, men- 
tioned by Strabo m another passage (see Larsen, 1 AK 
i 836), whom, following the accounts of Alexander’s time, 
he desenbes as accomplished polemical dialecticians, in 
contradistinction to the BpaxpaiPt, whom he represents 
as chiefly devoted to physiology ami astronomy, appear 
either to bo identical with the Sappaim — a supposition 
favoured by the fact that precisely the same things are 
asserted of both — or else, with Lassen, they may be re- 
garded a3 Pramanas, t e , founding their belief on praindm, 
logical proof, instead of revelation As, how ever, the avoid 
is not known in the writings of that period, we should in 
this case hardly be justified in accepting Strabo's report 
as true of Alexander’s time, but only of a later age 
Philosophical systems are not to be spoken of in connec- 
tion with this period , only isolated views and speculations 
are to be met with in those portions of the Brahmanas 
here concerned, viz , the so-called Upamshads (upcmtshad, 
a session, a lecture) Although there prevails in these a 
very marked tendency to systematise and subdivide, the 
investigations still mote within a very narrow and limited 
range Considerable progress towards systematising, and 
expansion is visible in the Upamshads found in the Aran- 
j alas,* ie, writings supplementary to the Brahmanas, and 
specially designed for the vXafiiot , and still greater pro- 
gress in those Upamshads which stand by themselves, * e, 


* Tli" nsmeXrapyaka occur* first passage* in coitlrailistmctj on Co 

W the nlrlcita to ir 3 129 fire Ved» ), III IIO -09 suit in t be 
oO tins, / SI \ 49] then 10 lf*im Atbirvopanishsds (see / , 11 171)) 
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those ■which, although perhaps originally annexed to a 
Brahmana or an Aran} aka of one of the three older Vedas, 
have come down to us at the same time — or, it wav be, 
have come down to us only — m an Atharvan recension 
Finally, those Upanishads which are directly attached to 
the Atharva-Veda are complete vehicles of developed 
philosophical systems , they are to some extent sectarian 
m their contents, in which respect they reach down to the 
time of the Puranas That, however, the fundamental 
works now extant of the philosophical systems, viz., their 
Siitrns, were composed much later than has hitherto been 
supposed, is conclusively proved by the following consider- 
ations In the first place, the names of their authors are 
either not mentioned at all in the most modem Brahmanas 
and Aran} akas or, it they are, it is under a different form 
and in other relations— in such a way, however, that their 
later acceptation is already foreshadowed and exhibited in 
the germ Secondly, the names of the sages mentioned 
in the more ancient of them are only in part identical with 
t’-’ose mentioned in the latest liturgical Siitras And, 
thirdly, in all of them the Veda is expressly presupposed 
as a whole, and direct reference is also made to those 
Upanishads winch we are warranted m recognising as the 
latest real Upanishads , na>, even to such as are only found 
attached to the Atharvan The style, too, the enigmatical 
concieene-s, the mass of technical terms — although these 
ate not y< t endowed with an algebraic force — imply a long 
previous period of special study to account for such pre- 
cision and perfection The philosophical Sutras, as 
well as the grammatical Siitra, should therefore be con- 
sidered as dating from the beginning of the next period, 
within which both are recognised as of predominant 
authority 

In closing this survey of Vedic literature, I have lastly 
to call attention to two other branches of science, which, 
though they do not appear to hav e attained m this penod 
to the possession of a literature — at least not one of which 
direct relics and records have reached us — must yet have 
enjoyed considerable cultivation — I mean Astronomy and 
Medicine Both received their first impulse from the 
exigencies of religious worship Astronomical observa- 
tions — though at first, of course, these were only of the 
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rndest description— -were necessarily required for the regu- 
lation of the solemn sacrifices , m the first place, of those 1 
offered in the morning and evening, then of those at the 
new and full moon, and finally of those at the commence- 
ment of each of the three seasons Anatomical observa- 
tions, again, were certain to be brought about by the dis- 
section of the victim at the sacrifice, and the dedication of 
its different parts to different deities The Indo-Germamc 
mind, too, being so peculiarly susceptible to the influences 
of nature, and nature in India more than anywhere else 
inviting observation, particular attention could not fail to 
be early devoted to it Thu 3 we find m the later portions 
of the Vajasaneyi-Samhita and in the Chhandogyopam- 
sbad express mention made of “observers of the stars”- 
and “the science of astronomy," and, in particular, the 
knowledge of the twenty-seven (twenty-eight) lunar man- 
sions was early diffused The) are enumerated ernglj in 
the Taittiriya-Samhitd, and the order in which they there 
occur is one that must necessarily* have been established 
somewhere between 1472 and 536 bc Strabo, in the 
above-mentioned passage, expressly assigns cunpovopta as 
a favourite occupation of the Bpaypavet Nevertheless, 
they had not yet made great progress at this period , their 
observations were chiefly confined to the course of the 
moon, to the solstice, to a few fixed stars, and more par- 
ticularly to astrology « 

As regards Medicine, we find, especially in the Satp- 
hita of the Atharvan, a number of songs addressed to 
illnesses and healing herbs, from which, however, there 19 
not much to be gathered Animal anatomy was evidently 
thoroughly understood, as each separate part had its own ' 
distinctive namo Alexander's companions, too, extol 
the Indian physicians, especially for their treatment of 
snake-bite * 


* Bee / St , ii 240, cot# (The teem* to be tlAt contained fn th# 
correct number# *r« rather 2780- JyotuLv ire obtain the je«r* l8«>- 
l 8 joB.O)iee/ 5 l ,X 234-236(1866) £60, liii j» 336, ff fae# further 
and for the More’ll tenet, ntucb the remark# iu note 2 above ] 
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From this preliminary survey of Yedic literature we 
now pass to the -details Adhering strictly to the Indian 
classification, we shall consider each of the four Vedas 
by itself, and deal with the wntings belonging to them 
in their proper order, in connection with eaCh Veda sepa- 
rately 

And first of the Jtujvcda The Rigieda-Samhita pre- 
sents a twofold subdivision — the one purely external, 
having regard merely to the compass of the work, and 
evidently the more recent , the other more ancient, and 
based on internal grounds The former distribution is 
that into eight ashialas (eighths), nearly equal in length, 
each of which is again subdivided into as many adhydyas 
(lectures), and each of these again into about 33 (2006 m 
all) vargas (sections), usually consisting of five verses 13 
The latter is that into ten mandalas (circles), 85 anui&kas 
(chapters), 101 7 silXlas (hymns), and 10 580 rtchas (verses) , 
it rests on the variety of authors to whom the hymns are 
ascribed. Thus the first and tenth mandalas contain 
songs by Rishis of different families , the second mandate, 
on the contrary (asht in 71-113), contains songs belong- 
ing to Gntsamada, the third (asht 11 114-119,111, 1-56) 
belonga to Viivamitra, the fourth (asht ul 57-114) to 
Yamadeva, the fifth (ash( in. 115-122, iv 1-79) to Atn, 
the sixth (ashf iv 80-140, v 1-14) to Bharadvaja, the 
seventh (asht v 15-118) to Vasishtha, the eighth (asht 
v 1 1 9-1 29, vl 1-81) to Eanva, and the ninth (asht yl 
82-124, yu- 1 - 7 *) to Afigiras 19 By the names of these 
Rislns we must understand not merely the individuals, but 
also their families The hymns in each separate mandate 
are arranged in the order of the deities addressed Those 
addressed to Agni occupy the first place, next come those 


14 For particulars sea / St , m, 
255 ■ Muller, Ane £ Zil, p 
2i0 

U The first mandate contains 24 
ontirdinj R ni 191 nlHM'ihe second 
4 on 43* , the third 5 an 62 t , the 
fourth 5 ait. 58 1 the fifth 6 on 
*7 * the sixth 6 an yj x. the 
serenth 6 an 104 j , the eighth 10 
On. 9a f {hr ides II wilalhilya 


vSJiai), the ninth 7 an 114.1 , sn( l 
the tenth non 191* 

15 “ Delbmck, 10 his renew of Su 
ltnz\g Lud*r dti Jtvjvida (cf. note 
32) m the Jenatr Lxteratarwlxing 
(1875, p 867), points out that in 
books 2-7 the hymns to Agni and 
.India nr- arranged ja a descending 
gradation as regards the number of 
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to Indra, and then those to other gods This, at least, is 
the order in the first eight mandalas The ninth is ad- 
dressed solely to Soma, and stands in the closest connec- 
tion with the Sama-Sarahita, one-third of which is bor- 
rowed from it , whereas the tenth jnandala stands m a 
very special relation to the Atbarva-Samhita The earliest 
mention qi this order of the mandalas occurs m the 
Aitareya- Aranj aha and in the two Grihya-Sutras of 
ASvalajana and Saokhayana. The PratiSakhyas and 
Yasha recognise no other division, and therefore give to 
the Rik-Samhita the name of daSatayyas, 1 1, the songs 
“in ten divisions,” a name also occurring in the Sama- 
SdfcMs The Anukraraanf of Katyayana, on the contrary, 
follows the division into ashtakas and adhydyas The 
name siHkta, as denoting hymn, appears for the first time in 
the second part of the Brahmana of the White Yajus, the 
Rig-Brdhmanas do not seem to be acquainted with it,“ but 
we find it in the Aitareya-Aranyaka, &c The extant re- 
cension of the Rik-Sambita is that of the Sakalos and 
belongs specially, it would seem, to that branch of this 
school which bears the name of the Saiiinyas Of 
another recension, that of the Vashkalas, we have but 
occasional notices but the difference between the twodoe 3 
not seem to have been considerable One mam distinc- 
tion, at all events, is that its eighth nandala contains 
eight additional hymns, making ioo in all, and that, con- 
sequently its sixth asktaka consists of 132 hymns 11 The 
name of the Sakala3 is evidently related to Sakai) a, a 
sage often mentioned m the Brahrnanas and Sutras, who 13 


" This u a mistake They formed port of the eighth ntamfala. 
know the word not inly m the When I wrote tha aboTe I »u pro- 
above, butslaoin a teehn eal sense, bably thinking of the Vilakbdyts, 
*iz as a d-sigrstion of one of the whose number is given by Bivins, 
six parts of the iai'ra canon *), in bis commentary on the Ait. J> , 
more e pecially of the mam eub- as eight (cf Potb, Zvr Zut unrf 
stance of it when thus applied, Getcb. dtt TTV/a, p y II»ug on 
mils appear* 10 a eolJectiee mean 4it Br,6 24, p 416), whereas tbe 
ng comprising several tuitzt. Cl editions of ItuJler and Vufrecbt 
biukli Kribm., xir 1 hare eleven Hut u to whether 

' l lam at present unable to eorro- these eight or eleieti V ililjn/yas 
lorate this Statement id cletaiL I belong epecially to the Vsshhilas, I 
can only show from §>unaka* cannot at present produce any direct 
Aiiu«dlui<iT,kiainanl, that the receo evidence On other difference* of 
noo of IL* V dibkslas had eight the Vdr'ikala school 4c see Adalb 
hymia more than that of the S4ka- Kuhn, 10 / £1,1. 108 If 
las bat no* that tbese eight hymns 
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stated bj Yaska" 2 to be the author of the Padapatha* 
of the Rtl -Samhitit According to the accounts 'in the 
Brahmana of the Wn-te Yajus (the Satapatha-Brahmana) 
a Sakah a, surn°med Vidagdha (the cunning J ), lived con- 
temporaneously with Yajnatalkja as a teacher at the 
court of Janaha, King of Yideha, and that as the declared 
adversary and rival of Yajnavalkj a He v> as vanquished 
and cursed bj the latter, ms head dropped off, and his 
bones were stolen by robbers — Varkali also (a local form of 
\ ashkali) is the name of one of the teachers mentioned in 
the second part of the 6atapatha-B'alimana 13 
The Jsahalas appear m tradition as intimately connected 
with the Stmakas, and to Saunaka in particular a number 
of writings are attributed^ which he is said to have com- 
posed with a view to secure the preservation of the text 
( ngvedaguptaye ), as, for instance, an Anukramanf of the 
Rishis, of the metres, of the deities, of the anuidhn, of the 
hymns, an arrangement (? Vidhana) of the verses and their 
constituent parts,* 4 tLe above-mentioned Bnhaddevata, 


u Or rather Du-ga, in bis comm 
on Nir it 4, Bee Rotb, p 39, »n 
troductioo, p liviiL 

* This is the designation of tbst 
pec jliar method of recuing the \ eda 
in which each word of the text 
stands by itself unmodified by the 
euphonic changes it has to undergo 
when connected with the preceding 
»od following words. [SeaaboTe p 23 J 
t Ha name seems to point to 
the north west (!) The scholia.! on 
Pimm [it 2. 1 17] at least, proba 
b'y following the Mahibbiehya, cites 
Sakala in connection with the Bibl 
kas see also Burnouf, Introduction 
1 1 T But du Bucldti p 620 £f The 
pa. Mge in the intra of Pimm, it 3. 
128, has no local refereucefon the 
d3ta from the Mihdbhiahya bearing 
on this point, see I St , xnt ^66, 
372 .,09, 42S, 445) On the otoer 
hand we find 6inyas also in the 
EoeiK count-v in Kapil-Tastu of 
whom, howeTer as of the &£ki 
yanius in the Yajus we do not ex 
ectly know wLal 0 make (see be 
! ni gThe earliest rotation of lb* 
y ord Sakah in immediat* reference 


to the Rtk, occure in a memorial 
rerae, yajnagat/ul, quoted m the 
Ait, Brdhm , 111 43 (see / St, ix. 
277) —For the name Saiiiriya I can 
only cite the praiara section added 
at the close of the Aivaliyana 
Sraota-S6*ra, in which the Gaisina 
stb mentioned sereral times, pa-tly 
by thems»lTes partly beside and in 
association with the ^uBgas ] 
a Thin form of name, which might 
be traced to tyt tala occurs also in 
the Jaftilkhdyana Aranyaka vui 2 
" aiituahasran Vdrkahno bnhaUr 
ahar abh-.ia’rpdcoyant- though the 

parallel pa^-ag* 10 the \itar Arany , 
UL S, otherwiEa s milarly worded 
reads instead of ‘ Vdrkahno, vd. 
(te, rai) Arlaltno/' 

£ By Sht^guni'ishya, in the in 
troduction to his commentary on 
the Pig Anukram.nl c f Kltylyana 
14 Rather fieo Vidhina texts (see 
below), the one of which baa for its 
object the 'polication of particular 
jachat the other probably that of 
particular p*da» to superstit ous 
porpcots after the xnssser of tho 
SamaTidhiiii EriLmans 
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the PrdtiidLbya of the Rik a Smarts- Sutra,* and also a 
Kalpa-Sutra referring specially to the Aitareyaka, vihicli, 
however, he destroyed alter one had been composed by his 
pupil, Aivalayana It is not perhaps, on the face of it, 
impossible that all these writings might be the work of 
one individual SaunaLa, still they probably, nay, in ]>art 
certainly, belong only to the school which bears his name. 
But, m addition to this, we find that the second mandala 
of the Saralnta itself is attributed to him , and that, on the 
other hand, be 13 identified with the Saunaha at whose 
sacrificial feast Sauti, the son of Vaiiampavana, is said 
to have repeated the Jlaha-Bhara'a, recited by the latter 
on an earlier occasion to Janamejaya (the second) together 
w ith the HanvanSa. The former of these assertions must, 
of course, only be understood m the sense that the family 
of the kanakas both belonged to the old Rishi families 
of the Ril, and continued still later to hold one of the 
foremost places 111 the learned \ orld of the Brahmans 
Against the second statement, on the contrary , no direct 
objection can be urged , and it 1 at least not impossible 
that the teacher of Aivalayani and the sacnficer in the 
Naunishaf forest are identical. — In the Bialunana of the 
White Yajus we have, further two distinct Saunakas men- 
tioned , the one Indrota, as sacrificial pnest of the prince 
who, m the Malia-Bbarata, appears as the first Janame- 
jaya (Parikshita, so also 111 M Bh xn. 5595, If), the other, 
Svaidajana, as Audichvt, dwelling in the north 

As author of the hruna-patha of the Rih-SainhiU a 
Pafichala Babbran a 20 is mentioned. Thus w e see that to 
the Kuru-Panchalas ami the Kosala-Videhts (to whom Sa- 
1 aly a belongs) appertains the chief merit of hav ing fixed and 
arranged the text of the Rib, as well as that of the Yajus, 


* On tie Cf Lya of {jiutala, tee quoted u «, authority in th- text 
Steualer / St. 1,243 of the Hit Prdti^thy- itself rtz., 

4 The *acn£c« conducted ty this 11 12 44 ami that bee de the 

Sinnala in the h iimuha forest Prrlcbyas (people of ihe east) the 
Would in any case, hare to be dt> above fundus ons stall hold good, 
tmg-uish d from the great lacri'e al See Pc, mer ea Rii Pr 11 1 z p 
festival c! the hi n-ihlyas *,cf en 113. C uipire also Sjftlh Sr *it 
mentioned 10 the E-dbmaras. 13 6 (pc aeWajeKiirrrfr,*' aui 

•» in tlm I ik PitX , xi 33 merely ijnliUnsn sSa .1 Lrdhimns. 5 S 
ptlLn-vys r only in U tie sctoh.ira (a)rraera l‘rd'1 v? 
is te desi^aa^das a TafivLlla. As» oiv vu cul"l caitav) 

however, the I*L<.ti£u are twee 
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end this was probably accomplished, m the case of both 
Vedas, during the most flourishing period of these tribes 

Fcr the origin of the songs themselv es w e must go back, 
as I ha\ e ahead) repeatedl) stated to a fai earliei period 
This is meet clea-’j shown bj the mythological and geo- 
graphical data contained in them. 

11 e former, the m) thological relations, represented m 
the older h) mns of the RiL, m part carry us back to the 
primitive Indo-Germamc time Tiiey contam relics of 
the childlike and naive conceptions then prevailing, such 
as ma) also be traced among the Teutons and Greeks 
So for instance, the idea of the change of the departed 
spirit into air, which is conducted by the winged wind as 
b) a faithful dog, to its place cf destination, as is shown 
b) the identity of Saromej a and 'Epjieia^* of Sabala and 
Kepfiepos f Further, the idea of the celestial sea, Vanina, 
Oupaios, encompassing the world , of the Father -Heav en 
D) aushpitar, Zeu?, Di°spiter, of the Mother - Earth, 
of the wa f ers of the sky as shining njmphs, 
of the sun’s rays as cows a* pasture , of the dark cloud-god 
as the robber who carries off these maidens and cows , and 
of the might) god w ho wields tne lightning and thunder- 
bolt, and who chastises and strikes down the ravisher, 
and other such notions f Only the faintest outlines of 
this comparativ e mytholog) are as > et discernible , it will 
unquestionably however, by degrees claim and obtain, in 
relation to classical mythologv a position exactl) analo- 
gous to that which has alreed) m fact, been secured b) 
comparative Indo-Germanic grammar in relation to classi- 
cal grammar The ground on winch that n>) tliologj has 
hitherto stood trembles beneath it, and the new light 
about to be shed upon it we owe to the h) mns of the Rig- 
veda, wluch enable us to glance, as it were, into the work- 
shop whence it originally proceeded § 


* See Kuhn in Heupta 2Hj'~-’-e 
Zt * c*r/', m J25 ff 
t ; 11 = 0 - *• [j-J Et 11 e r 

! «r Mu 1 u ler s»e c » Chips 
fnnaOr~pan 1 , i n. 1S2] 

% See Klin f e ra rep*-t ciy 
> the Zti - hut > it-~ ~jl 1 h nj 
Ss-t-rti—j ’uvij cx. ed it t ■u 
J"is ij m h lobe c ,vc’ 1, 1^51* 


§ fee* Z D tf O v 11 1 (Since 
I wrote th 1 * sboie comparative my 
tnolojj lias been enriched with much 
ra'uajle aat er but much also that 
is crime and *u cnul has teen ad 
\anc*d Deseivin; of special men 
tion b aidevTarin'ispaoersbr Adalb 
Li'ia in hi* Zt rhujt 4 re two 
r ^j>e 3 bv tV author entitled. 
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Again, second!}, the by mns of the Rik contain sufficient 
c\ idence of their antiquity in the w\ aluable inforiration 
winch they furnish regarding the origin and gradual de- 
velopment of two cycles of epic legend, the Persian and 
tht, Indian In both of these the simple allegories of 
natural phenomena were afterwards arrajed in an histone 
garb In the songs of the Rik u e find a desenp* on, 
embellished with poetical colours of the celestial content 
between light and darkness, which are depicted either 
quite simply and naturally, or else in symbolical guise as 
divine beings In the Persian Veda, the Avesta, on the 
other hand, "the contest* descends from heav en to 
earth, from the province of natural phenomena into the 
moral sphere. The champion is a son, born to his father, 
'•ud given as a saviour to earth as a reward for the pioas 
exercise of the Soma worship The dragon slam by him 
is a creation of the Power of Evil, armed v..tl> demoniacal 
might for the destruction of purity m the v o Id. Lastly , 
the Persian epic, enters upon the pound of history The 
little is fought m the Aryan land the serpent, Aji 
Dabaka in Zeml Ain [Dasaka] in the Veda, is trans- 
formed into Zohok the tyrant on the throne of Iran , and 
the blessings achieved for the oppressed people by the 
warlike FenSdiin — Traitana m the Veda Thra4taono in 
Zend — are freedom and contentment m life on the pater- 
nal soil." Persian legend traversed these phases in the 
course of perhaps aooo years posing from the domain 
of nature into that of the epic and thence into the field of 
history A succession of phases, corresponding to thost- 
of FenMdn, mav be traced also in the case of Jemshid 
(\aina Yima), a similar senes in the case of Kaikav La 
(Katya U£aaas Kit a U£) anil probably also la the case 
of Kni Khosru (Suiratas Huiravouh) Indian legend m 
its develop net) t is the counterpart of tie Persian myth. 
Even m the time of the Ynjuneda the natural significance 


t>i* IJc-elbirtf' da Fnirrt *.rd da alertlct *(|$S3) C>x. i/tJo ,— y 
G~i ttnxrli tlS^o), a J Ui'rr Lti c( l t 1-j-ji A a wit l$-o * »o'» ) 
t-t - i nyv'w * ir 1 ' j A If Uoi.-ri.i1n. ZoJ^i 3l *' L 1 o~ 

(«S;,i lujtler V« • ull m /r- u>7- 5 »* ► > kJ t >a%a 
(.uuraiK la tie ] 

V-lcrd tana (lS,6 reinnt»J n * -ft P tl is Z t> 21 G , u. 
tke C'li^s rot u, M L’tat Eir- 316, fT 
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of the myth had become entirely obliterated India is 
there but t*re querrel'ome and jealous god who subdues 
the unwieldv giant by low cunning , and in the Indian 
•epic the mvhei*ber still retains the same form, or else 
Indra is represented by a human hero, Arjuna an incarna- 
tion ot himself, who makes short work of the giant, and 
the hags who pass for the incarnations of the latter The 
■principal figures of the Maha-Bharat? and Ramayana fall 
away liKe the kings of FirdiSsi, anil there Temam for his- 
tory only those general events in the stoiy of the people 
to which the ancient myths about the gods have been 
applied The personages fade into the background, and in 
this representation are only recognisable as poetic crea- 
t.ons 

Thirdly, the songs of the Rik unfold to us particulars 
■as to the time, place, and conditions of then origin and 
growth In the more ancient of them the Indian people 
•'ppear to us settled on the b-'nks of the Indus, divided 
into a n unber of Email t-ibec, in a state of mutual hos- 
tility, leading a patriarchal life ea husbandmen and 
nomads , living separately or in small communities, and 
represented oy their kings, in the eyes of each other by the 
wars the\ wage, and in presence of the gocis by the com 
tnon sacrifices they perform. Each father of a family acts 
as priest in his own house, himself kindling the eacred 
fire, performing the domestic ceremonies, and ottering up 
praise and praye’ to the gods Only for the great com- 
mon sacrifices — a sort of tnbe-f estiva 1 3 , cele orated by the 
king — are special pnests appointed, who distinguish thein- 
sel\ es by their comprehensive knowledge cf the requisite 
rites and by their learning, and amongst whom a sort of 
n alrv is gradually developed, according as one tribe or 
another is cons dered to have more or less prospered by 
its sacrifices Esoecially prominent here is the enmity 
between the f anuhea 01 Vaiishtha and ViSvamitra, which 
-runs through ail Vedie antiquity continues to play an 
important part m the epic, and is kept up even to t^e 
latest tunes, so that, fer'earmpie, a comme' , tator of the 
Veaa who claims to -be desc.uGed from Yaiisbtha leaves 
passages mexpoundea m which the latter is stated to have 
had a cur*e imprecated upon him Tins implacable hatred 
ov es its origin to the trifling c ro^starce of Yaiish'ha 
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having once been appointed chief sacnPcnl priest instead 
ol ViSvaimtra by one of the pe f tj kings o[ these early 
times —The mflnenee of these royal priests does not, how- 
evei, at this early period, extend be) ond the sacrifice , 
thcie are no castes as jet, the people is still one united 
whole, and bears but one name, that of ii»as, settlers 
The prince, who was probablj elected, is called Vbpati a 
title still preserved m Lithuanian The fiee position held 
by women at this time is remarkable "We tind songs of 
the most exquisite kind attributed to poetesses and queens 
among whom the daughter of Atri appears m the foremost 
rank As regards love, its tender, ideal element is not 
aery conspicuous , it rather bears throughout the stampof 
an undisguised natural sensuality Marriage is, hov ever, 
held sacred, husband and wife are both rulers of the 
bouse {dampatf), and approach the gods in united prayer 
The religious sense expresses itself m the leoognitiou of 
man’s dependence cn natural phenomena and the beings 
supposed to rule over them, hut it 13 at the same time 
c’aimed that these latter are, m their turn, dependent 
upon human aid, and thu3 a sort of equilibrium is estab- 
lished The religious notion of sin is consequently want- 
ing altogether, and submissive gratitude to the gods is as 
jet quite foreran* to the Indian ‘Give me and I will 
render to thee,* he says,* 7 claiming therewith a right on 
his part to divine help, which is an exchange no grace 
In this free strength, this vigorous self consciousness, a 
very different, and a far more manly and noble, picture of 
the Indian is .presented to us than that to which we are 
accustomed from later timra I have already endeav oured 
above to show how this state of thing* became gradually 
n'tered, how the fresh energy was broken, and by degrees 
disappeared, through the dispersion over Hindustan, and 
the enervating influence of the new climate But what it 
was that led to the emigration of the people in such masses 
from the Indus across the Sarawiti tov nib the Ganges, 


** ‘Qoiie fwcign* is ntfier too (1851) Th^e are different tins** 
•Iron? *n expression See PolU* to !e Jist n^ushei 
] jper D t ilititts CulttT dtr bt» 0 S ,1,1 to, or, 11 Ki'lhint, 
Vttiw- A Z l> JdOjV.yv Vtrtn'S'ii'i^MWrtn.tVt.Viivt Vcwu 
S n 4- 5 6 
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what was its principal cau«?, is still uncertain Was it 
the pressure brought about by the aimal ot new settlers 1 
Was it excess of population ? Or was it only the longing 
for the beantiful tracts of Hindustan 1 Or perhaps all 
these causes combined * According to a legend presen ed 
m the Erahmana of the White Yajus, the priests were m 
a great measure the cause of this movement, by urging 
it upon the kings, e\en against their will [/ St, 1 178} 
The connection with the ancestral home on the Indus 
remained, of course, at first a a ery close one , later on, 
however, when the new Erahmamcal organisation was 
completely consolidated in Hindustan, a strong element of 
bitterness was infused into it, since the Brahmans looked 
upon their old kinsmen who had remained true to the cus- 
toms of their forefathers as apostates and unbelievers 
But while the origin of the songs of the Rik dates from 
this pimutive time, the redaction of the Rik-Samhita only 
took place as we observed, at a period when the Brah- 
mamcal hierarchy was fully de. eloped, and when the 
Kosala-Videhas and Kuru-Panchala" * who are to be re 
girded is having been specially instrumental in effect- 
ing it, were m their prime It is also certain that not 
a few of the songs were computed either at the time of 
the emigration mto Hindustan cr at the tune of the 
compilation itself Such song3 are to be found in thela3t 
book especially , a comparatively large portion of which, a? 
I have already remarked, recurs in the Atharvaveda-Sam- 
hita It is for the critic to determine approximately in. 
the case of each individual song, having regard to its con- 


• Handala i 98 n « dialogue 
telr-ee’i D-ram and Saiptano the 
two hannryati as Yiska calls 
them In the JIahi Bhdrata Sam 
turn is the name of th» father of 
BMrhma ami Yichitrarirja tj 
whose two wires \mbikd and An 
Mika Vjd-a became the father of 
Dhntarashtn and Findu this 
•Suntan u is the-efore the grand 
father of these latter or the great, 
gr-i nd father Ot the Fauraras and 
Fandaras the belligerents in the 
h r ahl Bhdrata V\ e should lhi.8 
hare to suppos* that the f°ud d» 


scribed m Imsemc had been fought 
oat lo ag before the final arrange 
ment of the Ri\ Samhitsf' It n, 
however questionable whether the 
Saijitonj 01 the JIahd Ebirata is 
identical with the Samtano men 
tioned in the Rik or, even if we 
take this for granted, whether he 
may not a reh hare beenasscoat-d 
with the epic legend tn rruyyrem m 
glon an Derapi, at least, who, 
according to bit ka it Ins brother 
has in the Rik a different father 
from vhe one gtren in the epic. See 
IS i 203 
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tents, its ideas, its language, ard the traditions connected 
with it, to what period it ought possibly to be ascribed. 
But as yet this t 2 sk is only set, its solution has not yet 
even begun. 13 

The deities to whom the songs are for the most part 
addressed are the following — First, Agm. the god of Ire. 
The songs dedicated to him are the most numerous of all 
— a fact sufficiently indicative of the character and import 
of these sacrificial hy mn3 He is the messenger from men 
to the gods, the mediator between them, who with his far- 
shining flame summons the gods to the sacrifice, howei er 
distant they may be He is for the rest adored essentially 
as earthly sacrificial fire, and not as an elemental force 
The latter is rather pre-eminently the attribute of the ged 
to whom, ne\t to Agm, the greatest number of songs is 
dedicated, viz, India. Indra is the mighty lord of the 
thunderbolt, with which he rends asunder the dark clouds 
so that the heaven]) rays and waters may descend to bless 
and fertilise the earth A great number of the hymns, 
and amongst them some of the most beautiful, are devoted 
to the battle that is fought because the malicious demon 
will not give up his booty, to the description of iho 
thunderstorm generally, which, with its flashing ligl t- 
nings its rolling thunders, and its furious blasts, made a 
tremendous impression upon the simple mind of the 
people The break of day, too, is greeted , the dawns are 
praised es bright, beautiful maidens , and deep reverence 
is paid to the flaming orb of the mighty sun, as he steps 
forth vanquishing the darkness of night, and dissipating it 
to all the quarters of the heavens The brilliant sun-god 
is besought for light and warmth, that seeds and flocks 
may thri\ e in gladsome prosperity 

Besides the three principal gods, Agm, Indra, and Siirya, 
we meet wi*h a great number of other divine personages, 
prominent amongst whom are the Maruts or winds, the 
faithful comrades of Indra m his battle , and Eudra, the 
howling, tumble ged, who rules the furious tempest. It 
is not, hovever, my present task to discuss the whole 
of the Vcdic Olympus, I had only to sketch generally 


“ St? u-* PtiSwfe, Lyolttte, f- 1S75 p $sjV l £Z 11 
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the groundwork and the outlines of this ancient edifice 33 
Besides the powers of nature, we find, as dev elopment pro- 
gresses, personifications also of spiritual conceptions, of 
ethical irrpcit, bnt the adoration of these as compared 
with the former, is of later origin 

I h-’ve already discussed the precautions taken to secure 
the test of the R’L-Samluta, 1 e , the question of its authen- 
ticity, and I have likewise alluded to the aids to it3 ex- 
planation furnished bv the remaining Vedic literature 
These latter reduce themselves chief!} to the Nighantus, 
and the Nirukta of Yaska 80 Both works in thei- turn, 
found their commentators in course of time For the 
Nighantus, we have the commentary of Dev aral a j ai van, 
who belongs to about the fifteenth or sixteenth centur) 
In the mtroduc ion he enlarges upon the lust or j of the,r 
sti dy from which they appear to have found only one 
ether complete commentator since Yaska vox, Skanaa- 
svamin For Yaskas Nirukta a commentary has been 
handed down to us dating from about the thirteenth cen- 
tury, that o f Durga. Both works, moreover, the Nighan- 
tus a3 well as the Nirukta, exist in two different recen- 
sions These do not materially differ from one another 
and chiefly jn respect of arrangement only , but the very 
fact of their existence leads us to suppose that these works 
ve-e originally transmitted orally rather than in writing 
A commsntar> , properly so called, on the Fik-Samhita has 
come down to us, but it dates only from the fourteenth 
century, that of Sayan acharya.* " From the long senes of 


J Muir % Ortg\naX Sanskrit Text t, 
to x (1870) is the beet scarce of 
info-aanon for Vedic mjthology 
** This Dime appears both id the 
\ aiaas in the last book, of the 6a tap 
Br , and in the Rin<Jinoknma cf 
the Atreji school where he is called 
I aiBgi and described sa the popil 
«f V aiiampdyana, and teacher of 
Tittin From Pin. n 4. 63 it 
fohaws that rsninl ras cognisant cf 
the name Ydska for he tnere teaches 
thcp'nral TasA.de for the pa ronynie 
Tdiln Compare on this toe pratara 
«cuon 10 the A 4 ral ra i» 6riuU 
Sutra The > aika Oatnlt' i ah ere 
mentioned id the bdthavi which 


team is qnced by Pimni see 
i ft,iii 475. A. direc* reference 
to Ydikh is aid. n the KiV Prat, 
and in the Brihcddevatd sec also 
I St T 11 96 143 246 
* The circutcBiance that com 
mentanes on ain-os ail b anca.s of 
the V edas,andciiT2' 0 jjOth»rimpor 
Unt and esten.i o works as well 
are ascribed to baiaga and 1 it 
brother Siidha-a is *o b* eipla n'd 
by the practice 1 r rail ng in India 
by winch tretks c^mpo^ed by o-der 
of setno dieting,. »^ed person bear 
bis came as the a a Sor So in the 
present d 1 the P„rdits wore io~ th* 
person vao p-js tfc m, srd te**e 
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centuries* between Yaska and Snyana bit scanty remains 
of an exegetic literature connected min tbs Hii-Samhita 
are left to 113, or, at £37 rate, nave as yet been discoi ered 
Sainkara and the Ted me school turned the,r attention 
chieflr to the tTpa^istids XcrerJieless, a gloss upon a 
portion at least of the RiL-Somhita T23 crav-rj up by 
Anaaoatirthn, a pnnil of Samkara of which there is an 
exposiLon by Jaya*irtha, comprising the second and third 
adhi&Jas 01 the first ashtalsi, in the Library of the India 
House m London,” Savona himself m addit on to Darya s 
co-nmen*arv on the Nirukti only quotes Bnat'a Bhaskara 
Mifra and Bhara+asi amm as erpontors cf me Vedas . 11 
Tne former wto's 3 commentary upon the Taitt Yiju?, 
not the Rik-Scrruuta, in which he refers to Kasaknisng, 
Ekachurm, and Tasks as Ins predecessors in the vro’k 
For Bharatasvanun vre hare no fartner data than that his 
cams is also cited by Deraraj 3 (on the Xiyhartus), who 
lurther mentions Bhatta Bhaskara Jinn, ilmhaiadevs, 
Bhatastamic, Guhadeva, Srinivasa, and U'utta. The 
latter, othamce called Data wrote a commentary on the 


the frci cf the r labesr to hia u 
fc,s pvpe-'T Jlijlin, and proU 
*±ly also Sdy no, mntstera *t 
tbs conrt cf King Eitta at \ ijir* 
csgara, md .ook auvazteg* o' her 
positon to fir- a trsalr tmoc'*. to 
tbsEtadrof the Ve.a. Th- wn-tajs 
at *sbat*d to .h-m p: zt, bj tbs rery 
d tferez ce oi tbeir coo tents scdstjle, 
to i«ne*vcf sc-cc-sbia. [Accord 
lag to A. C Bn~*n, m tie p-e'ace 
to hj edi*"aa of tie Vacio-Brib 
men, p. r*u . £ (iS73\ the two 
iut2‘j deute oze r rson oVr 
Slysta, he sav«, ie * the Eboc> 
m hi, o- n -u! bodr, of M*dhiri 
tbs soul idea-Uied with Vis 10a 
Berc-U u further of opzuon tnat 
the twenty nine ert ags current 
ccder the carse of MadfciTa al' p*o- 
ceed from MXfhsva himself, c naa- 
ns eJ to anr U-g, ti -at by c'b-ra, 
and that th-j ne*s compcs*ti by 
him daing a p-~i„d of abac. tb *ty 
cf the fii t Ere je-13 bo we-o 1531— 
13*5 a.n which hs scent as ahlot 
of the xaocs4t£*j at Srut£en, coder 


the aims Vldrdjziijasrdain. S-« 
my rrmarV. to the contrary ia Z*-e 
remef-a CmfraHUu fi S 73 ) p. 1431 
Bcraell pref rs the ford Vidriaa- 
para to \ ijoransjara. Cowell, la 
t s ne e oa CVeUr 3/tsz Ets., t. 
235 , has Vidtd* aad Tij>ya*tid 5 by 
tide-J 

• we Eo‘b Z*r LJ^, p. 32. 

*1 To tht>: have to be added 
Simdasvi 3 .il ( a -e p 41 ) and Ea 
fordin ts-s be.ow) , aad *1 mt-nor 
to Sijsrn we mast probiMr repanl 
the works of Ataininds Burma, 
and Eati-la (or is the l*Uer iaen 
t cil with Bhi*ta K«c».ha Ehd.t»ra 
Jfiira * cf EbtaeU, Cstt&W* c f 
Veda HSS p 123, and the Gfi 
^hirtharatixiaali, Burnell, 
p at £, Mailer in tae prefare 
to hu large edition of the Pik- 
Samh ti, r u | n p urn. S. Seas 
extracts from Eiranas eommenury 
bare been published by FiU-Edwird 

Ei,' on Jcmmai At. £ * 3 . Btng 

lS 62 , pp 123-134- 
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Samhita of the White Yajus, not the Rik-Samhita, aS well 
as commentaries on the two Prati£akhyas of the P tk and 
the White Yajns 

As regards European researches, the Rik-Samhita, as 
well as the other Vedas, fr-st became known to us through 
Colebrooke’s excellent papei “ On the Ved*s,” m the ./4s 
Res voLvm (Calc 1805) To Rosen we are indebted for the 
first text, as given parti) m his Rigicdcc Specimen (London, 
1830), partly in the edition of the first ash tala, with I atm 
translation, which only appeared after the early death of 
the lamented author (ibid, 1838) Since then, some other 
smaller portions of the text of the Rik-Samhita hat e he^e 
and tnere been communicated to us in text or translation, 
especially in Roth’s already often quoted and excellent 
Abhandlungen air Littera'ur und Geschich'e dcs TVcda 
(Stuttgart, 1846) The entire Samlnta, together with the 
commentary of Sayana, is now hemg published, edited by 
Dr M. Muller of Oxford, at the expense of the East India 
Company , the first ash tala appeared in 1 849 At the same 
time an edition of the text, with extracts from the com- 
mentary, is m course of publication w India. From Dr 
M Muller, too, we may expect detailed prolegomena to 
his edition, which aie to treat in particular of the position 
hold by the songs of the Rik in the history of civilisation 
A French translation by Langlois comprises the entire 
Samhita (1848-1851), it is, of course, in many respects 
highly useful, although m using it great caution is neces- 
eary An English translation by Wilson v also begun, of 
which the first ashfala only has as yet appeared 32 


3J Muller s edition of the t-xt, 
toge her with the comments 17 of 
SiTona, a complete index of words, 
and list Ot pratl} as is now com 
piste in six vols. 1845-1875 He 
h^s also published e paratcly the 
text of the first manaeda in sar 
hJd-anapada porta (Leipzig 1856- 
fig) aa also the whole 10 mondaia®, 
likewise in douVe form (Lena on, 
1873) The first comple'e cdi'ion 
cf the text was published, in Pcman 
transliteration, by Aufrscht, n wola 
»i and vii 01 the Induehe &tva en 
tiSSi-6j) Titers edition o‘ text 
and commentary, in the BibUoJieea 


Indies, Nos I-; iCale 1&49) only 
reaches to the end of the second 
adhydia A fragment of the text 
edited by S erenson so long ago *3 
1833 extends but a little urther 
(1 i-3 a t -Oi Wi’son s tran-,1 ltion 
five volumes have appeared tin 
last m i8£6, under the editorship 
of Cowell, brin"w ,t up to manrf 
ti 1 23- Een'ev published in ms 
Orient ttnd Ocndenf (i$6o-£81 a 
critical translation of mani • < 
IlS Twelve h>mns tn tt e Mini - 
are tran~lat.d sad furnished with a 
detai’ed commentar) m vol • of Max 
Mu’ier’a Rtjuda San And ’rasa 
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We now turn to the Brdhnanas of the Ril 
Of these, we have two, the AxtareyoErdfanana. and the 
^anlJiAyana- (or JTaushitafa,-) Erdh-mam They are closely 
connected with one another,’ 1 ' treat essentially of the same 
matter, not unfrequently, however, taking opposite views 
of the same question It is in the distubutioa of their 
matter that they chiefly differ In the 5 ankhdyana-Brah- 
mana we have a perfectly arranged work, embracing on 
a definite plan the entire sacrificial procedure, but this 
does not seem to bo the case in an equal degree in the 
Aitareya-Brahmano. The latter, moreover, appears to 
treat exclusively of the Soma sacrifice, whereas In the 
lormer it merely occupies the principal place In the 
^afikhayana-Brahmana we meet with nothing at all cor- 
responding to the last ten adhj&yas of the Aitareyo-Brah 
mana, a gap which is only filled up by the £iskha- 
yana-Sdtra , and for this reason, as well as from internal 
evidence, it may perhaps he assumed that the adhy&ya* 
in question are but a later addition to the Aitareya-Brah- 
mrra. In the extant text, tne Aitarcya-Brahman3 con 
tarns 40 adhy&yas (dmded into eight paflchi/ids, or pen- 


latcd and explained ( London 1869) 
but the scholar who has done mot 
by far for the right understanding 
of the Rik is Roth , both in the 
commentary added to Ins edition of 
Idska’s UirukU (Gottingen, 1S4S- 
52), and In the gr-st St Petersburg 
Sanskrit Dictionary ('even rol. , 
i$53~75\ edited by Bohtlingk end 
him Here we may also mention the 
following works — Oraasmann, ITdr- 
/•< 5 wA zvm Jlvjvcda (1873, ff) , 
Delbnick, Das altindisehe Cerium 
(1874) , li-nfc Einledmg to die 
Grammatil <W reduehen SpracAe 
(1874), and Die Quantitblnerschie 
dcnheiten tn den SamhitA und Pads 
Texten dr Vedra , Bollene*n, Du • 
Ltcder des PartUara in Z D it Q 
xtu (l86S) , Siebmoj Lieder des 
Piyicda, tie rietef eon Karl Geldner 
unif Adolf Kvgi fit Beitragm rort 
R Roth (Tubingen 187s) — reviewed 
bv Abel Bergugne in the Pe ue 
Crduytit Dec, n and 18, t 875 
Alf”ed Ludwig, Die Nadu ichlcn des 


lit; uni Atharvavcda Cher Dcog'-a 
jhxc, Gc.ehj-kl uid Verfassanp des 
alien Indio s (the identification here 
mentioned, p 13, of the Vcdit 
Oar-svall nth tic Indus, was first 
made by myself cf f dj S Spec 11 
So a , 1847), snd Die phdo ap/u 
schen und rchpi/lstn Aruchauunjcn 
des Veda I Prag, 3 S75), Alfred Hil 
lebra - d t Leber die Gotlm Aditi(Bees 
lau 1876) , H Zimmer, Parjanji 
TiSrayn Vila fTodin in Zei'schn /£ 
fir Deutsches AlterAum New Serf's 
vii 164, f Lastl j, we have to draw 
attention rpecially to Hairs Onjmnl 
Sanskrit lexis (5 vols , second edit. 
London 1 S6S ff), in which thi. 
sntniasnsn information contained 
in the Fik Ssrphitd on the different 
stages and ph3°es of Indian life at 
that earl 7 period is clearly and com 
prehensively grouped translation* 
of numerous Veaie passages and 
piecee are given 

* See or this I S y n sSg. ' 
C“?d is- 3771 - 
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tads) while the £afil.hiy-na-Brahiriaria contains 30, and 
it is perhaps allowable to refer to them the rule in Pamni 
t 1 62, which states how the name of a Brahmana is to 
be formed if it contain 30 crao adhiiyas — a view which 
would afford external warrant also ol the fact or then 
existence in this form in Pamnis time, at all events 
Geographical or similar data, from which a conclusion 
might be drawn as to the time of then- composition, are ol 
very rare occurrence Most of these, together with really 
historical statements, are to ho found in the last nooks ol 
the Aitareya-Brahmcna (see I St, 1. 199, ft ), from which 
it at any rate specially follows that their scene is tl <3 
country of the Kuru-Panchalas end Ya 5 a-U£inaras (s^e 
vul 14) Iq the 5 §ahkhayana-Bralimana mention is made 
of a great sacrifice in the Nairmsh- forest, but this can 
hardly be identified with the one at which, according to 
the accounts of the Mahu-Bharata, the second recitation 
of this epic took place Another passage implies a 1 ery 
special prominence amongst the othe r gods of the deity 
' ho is afterwirds known to us exclusively by the name 
of &va. He here receives, among other titles those of 
l£ana and Mabadeva, and we enght perhaps venture to 
conclude from this that he waa already the object of a \ ery 
, special worship We are at any rate just.ned in in fern ig 
unless the passage is an interpolation, that the Sankha- 
\ ana-Brahruana ranks chronologically with the last bocks 
of the Samhita of the White Yajus and *mn those poi- 
tions of its Brahmana and of the Atharv a-Samhita m 
which this nomenclature is likewise fo_nd. Lastly, a 
third passage of the fcaflkhayana- Brahmana randies as 
already hinted a special culm ation of the field 01 ian 
guage m the northern parts of India People resorted 
thither in order to become acquainted with the language 
and on their return enjoyed a special authority on ques- 
tions connected wita it. [/ S' , u. 309 ] 

Both Brahman as presuppose literary compositions o f 
some extent as having preceded them Thus mention s 
made of the dlhydnai dzs te “those versed in tradition * 
and gdtTias, abkiyap a. gitf'ds a sort of memorial ve-sea 
(Jcm&ds), are also frequently referred to and quoted The 
names Rig\eda Samaveda and Yajurteda as well as crayi 
1 id ja, a term as>ed to express tnim collectively repeatedly 
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occur In the Jjankhayana Brahmana. however, special 
legird is had, to the Pamgya and Kaushitaka, whose views 
aie very frequently quoted side by side, that of the Kou 
slntakj, being always lecogmsed as final The question 
now arises what we are to understand by these erpres 
sions, whether works of the Biahmana order already ex- 
tant in a written form, or still handed down orally only— 
ormeiel) the inherited tradition of individual doctrines 
Mention oi the Kaushitaka and the Bauigy a occurs in the 
Altai eya-Brahmana only in a single passage — and that 
perhaps an interpolated one— in the latter part of the 
woih This at all events proves, what already seemed pro- 
bable from its inoie methodical arrangement, that the 
SaFikhaynna-Eiahmana is to be considered a later pioduc- 
tion than the Auaie^a-Brahmana, since it appears to be a 
recast cf two sets of views of similar tenor already extant 
under distinct names, while the Aitarey a Brahmana pie- 
senta itself as a moic independent eflort The name 
PaUJgya belongs to one of the sages mentioned m the 
Brahmana of tiielYhiteTajus and elsewhere, from whose 
family Yasha Paiiigi* was descended, and probably also 
Pmgala the author of a treatise on metre The Paiagi 
Kalpah is expressly included by the commentator of 
Faoim, probably following the Mahabhashya among the 
ancient Kalpa-Sutras, in contradistinction to the ASmara - 
lhaJt Kalpah, with which we shall presently become 
'vcquau.tftd as an authority of the ^5valay ^na-SAtr.u 
The I’dingms are, besides, frequently mentioned in euly 
writings, and a Paifigi-Bralmuna must still have been in 
existence even in Sayana's time, for he repeatedly refers 
to it The case standi similarly as regards the name 
Kanshftaka, which is, moreover, used directly in the ma- 
jonty of passages where it is quoted for the {Sifihhayana- 
Bnhman a itself— a fact easy of explanation, a» in the latter 
the vjpvv represented by the Kiushftaka is invariably 
upheld is the authoritative one, and we have la this 
Brahmana but a remoulding by fSaftkluv aua of the stock 
of doesma peculiarly the pioperty of the KausWtakms 
Fiirthei in its commentary which it may be remarked 


• Ti mat 4-6 f ''me 1 Pav y ilifelhblsr j«. 

in X-feV» 0-ere{or* Ge’ong in pa-t ete/ St, »iu 455 3 
f f baps Ig the Psiuglaf } [On tas 
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interprets the wo k undei the sole title of the ’* Kaushf- 
tal i-Brahman a* passages are frequent!) quoted from a 
Maha-Kau«hitaki-Bruhmana, so that we have to mfei the 
existence of a still larger v, ork of similar contents,— pro- 
bably a later handling of the same subject (?) This com- 
mentary further connects the Kauslutaki Brahma na with 
the school of the Kauthumas — a school which othenuse 
belongs onl) to the 1 Samaveda this, kowev er, is a relation 
which has not as yet been cleared up — The name Saii- 
kha) ana-Brahmana interchanges occasionally with the 
foim Sankha a) ana-Brahmana but the former would seem 
to deserve the preference, its earliest occurrence is pio 
bably in the Prati£akh) a-Stitra of the Black Y ajus 

The gTeat number of myths and legends contained in 
both these Brabmanas of the Rih in ests them with a 
peculiar interest These are not indeed introduced for 
their own sake, but merel) with a view to explain the 
ougmor some hymn , hut this, of course does not detract 
from their value. One of them, the legend of SuinMepa 
winch is found in the second part of the Aitaieja- 
Brahmana, is translated b) Roth in the Indische Studicn, 
» 458-464, and discussed m detail, tool, il 1 12-123 
According to him, it follows a more ancient metrical ver- 
sion TYe must indeed assume generall) , with regard to 
many of these legends, that they had alreadv gamed a 
rounded, independent shape in tradition before the) w ere 
incorporated into the Brahmana and of this we have fie- 
quent evidence m the distinctl) archaic character of their 
language, compared with that of the rest of the text Now 
these legends possess great value for us from two points 
of view first because the) contain, 10 some extent at 
least, directlv or mdirectl) historical data, olten stated in 
a plain and artless manner, but at other tunes disguised 
and on!) perceptible to the eje of criticism , and secondly 
because the) present connecting links with the legends 
of latei times, the origin of which would otheiwise have 
remained almost entirely obscure 
On the Aitareya-Brahmana we hav e a commentar) by 
Sayana and on the Kaushitaki-Brahmana one by Viua- 
)aka a son of Madhava 13 

** The Aitaro a Brdbmnns has by Marlin Han? 2 vols. Bombay 
been edited text with translation 1863 see 7 St., IX- 1/7- 380 <«S6j) 
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To each of these Brahmanes is also annexed an Aran 
ja*»a, or * foisst-portlon/ that is, the portion to he studied 
m the forest by the sages hao /n to us through \Tega- 
sthsnes as i\cfhu, and also by the*r disciples Hus 
forest-life is e/idently onlv a later stage of development 
in Brahmamcal contemplation, and it is to -it that we must 
chief!} ascribe the depth of speculation, the complete 
absorption in mvstic devotion by which the Hindus are 
ao eminently distinguished Accordingly, the writings 
directly designated as Aranjakas bear this character im- 
pressed upon them mV verj mar v ed degree, thsy consist 
in great pait ot Upamshao, only, m which, generally 
gpeal ing a bold and vigorous facuLy of thought cannot 
fail to be recognised, however much of the bizarre they 
mav at the same time contain 

The Aitart’ja-ArcmjaJ'a *** consists of five boohs, each 
of which again is called Aranyaia. The second and third 
boohs * form a separate Upamshad , -and a still further sub- 
division here takes place, inasmuch as the four last sections 
of the second book, which are particularly consonaut with 
the doctrines of the Vedanta system, pass tear’ as the 
AtUtreyojpanishad Of these two boohs Mahidasa Aitareya 
is the reputed author, be is supposed to be the son of 
Vi»ala and Itara, and from the letter his came Aitareya 
is derived. Thr name n ihdeed several time3 quoted 
in the course of tLe work itself as a final authority, a cir- 
cumstance 1 hich conclusivelyproves the correctness of trac- 
ing to him the views therein propounded For we must 
dive&t ourselves .of the notion that a teacher of this period 
ever put his ideas into writing, oral delivery was his only 
method of imparting them to his pupils, the knowledge of 
them was transmitted by tradition, until it became fixed in 


The legend of $unah«eps (tu 13- 
rSl had been disc„.sed by Both, eee 
also M Mailer HM of A 8 1 / , p 
S73 If Another e c*ion of it (vut. 
5-20) treating of royal inaognra 
nous had premusly been edited by 
E '•bon born (B rim 186:} 

The fir t VcKnlus of an edi 

Ecwary, ot viifc hjm-ya Ajar, yaVs, 
by fhfyeodm Id's ifijs bai jtisl 


come to hand (Nor 30 1875) *e* 
BMxotheco. Indicc, New Scries, No. 
335 , the text reaches as far as 1. 

4 I 

• See / St I 3S8 ff 
s ‘ This AUareyopani^fcad amongst 
others has been edited (cith fia-'n 
karat commentary} and translated 
by Toer BZl fid »n 143 ff 
\Cale i%lo\ r» sS, fS 118,31 
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some definite form or other, always however retaining his 
name It is in this way that we have to account for the fact of 
our finding theauthors of works that have been handed down 
to us, mentioned in these works themselves For the rest, 
the doctrines of Aitarejamust have found especial favour, 
and his pupils have been especially numerous , for we find 
his name attached to tht Brahmana as well as the Aran- 
jaka. With respect to the former, however, no reasons 
can for the present be assigned, while for the fourth 
book of the Aianjaka we have the direct information that 
it belongs to Afivalayana,* the pupil of feaunaka, naj, 
this Saunaha himself appears to have passed for the 
authci of the fifth book, according to Colebrooke’a state- 
ments on the subject, jlfwe Ess , 1 47, n. The name of 
Aitareya is not traceable anywhere in the Brahmanas, 
he is first mentioned in the Chhindogyopamshad The 
earliest allusion to tho scpool of the Aitareyins is m the 
SamvSdtraa — To judge from the repeated mention of 
them in the third book, the fa mi ly of the Mandukas, or 
Mdnddkeyas, must also have been particularly active in 
the development of the views there represented Indeed, 
we find them specified later as one of the five schools of 
the Rigveda, yet nothing bearing their name has been 
preserved except an extremelj abstruse Upan shaa, and 
the Manddhi-Sikshd, a grammatical treatise The fo-mer, 
however apparently onlj belongs to the Atharvan and 
exhibits completely the standpoint of a rigid sjstem The 
latter might possibly be traced back to the Mandiikeja 
who is named here as well as in the Rtk-Prati^akhja 
The contents of the Aitarej a-Atinj aka, as we now 
hate it* 5 supply no direct due to the time of its composi- 


* I find an AsviUjana Brlhmapa 
aleo quoted but am unable to give 
any particulars regarding it. [In 
a MS of the Ait. Ar India Office 
Library 086, the entire work la 
described at the end a* ibaldyanok 
lam Aranyakam.] 

“ See / St , 1 387-392 I am 
now in possession of the complete 
text, but bare nothing material to 
add to the aboie remarks Great 
■trenail laid upon keeping the par 
tioular doctrines secret, and upon 


the high importance of those fanu 
liar with them Among the nam^s 
mentioned in the course of the work 
AgniTeiy dyana is of aignihcance on 
account of its formation The in 
teresting passages on the three 
pdt.bai of the Veda ruriAiyi = *ant» 
hitipitha, pratfinna = padapdtha, 
and n bhayanan larma — iramapd(fia 
are dis-asoed by M Muller on Rik 
Prlt 1 a-4(se» also ibid., Rack rage, 
P H) 
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tion, other than the one alread) noticed, namely, that in 
the second chapter of the eecond book the extent aw&cge- 
xaent of the Rik-Samhita is given Again the numoer 
of teachers in dividual!) mentioned is v ery great, particu- 
larly in the third book — among them ere two ^akalyas, a 
Krishna Harita, a PaSchdlachanda — and this may be coc- 
s dered as an additional proof of its mors recent origin, a 
conclusion already imphoJ b^ the spirit ard firm of the 
op'nions enunciated 85 

The Kaiiah f taLtranj a^a, m its present form, consists of 
three books , but it is uncertain w he the” it is completer 7 
It was only recently that I lighted upon the two fint 
books.* These deal rathe” vitn riltul than with specula 
tion. The third book 13 the ao-calka Kzishi'a.b'j-Uyc.m- 
skad , t a work of the highest interest end importance Its 
first aahy&ya gi\ e 3 us an ext~emely important account of 
the ideas held with regard to the peth to, and ar-aval m, 
the world of the blessed, the eigmScaucs of which in 
relal'uu to similar ideas of o' her races 10 not yet quite 
apparent, but it promises to p*ove very rich in miormtioa 
The eecond aakyfca. g.'cs us in th* ceremonies which it 
describes, amongst other things, a \e”y pleasing picture of 
the warmth 6 ud tend.ree:!S cf faniij ties at ti_nt period. 
The th-rd a d\yiyi is cf mertumable vame in connsct.cn 
with the lustorj and development of the epic nyth.inaa 
much as it represents Ic.cn: battbcgtnth the same powers 
of nature that Aquna in the epic Eeta-.es as e\il demons. 
Load/, the fourth ednyuya couta >-3 the second rec2.iSion 
of a legend v inch also appears, under a eomewhat different 


u The circumilinaa bo's e tnp ta- 
rn. fd may be tsea la support the 
very opposite Tie* indeed I hire 
Es repree-nted it so the no Isr cue 
of lha IA)yijene Stirs (see below) 
Tms latter riew non appears to me 
to hare zaoH «n i s f Jiaur 

° A manuscript seal to Berlin 
by Buhler (JA? Or foL 630) of the 
‘Sitkhlyena Arapyaea <zs it is 
there called) presents it <n I $ adhy 
<Lju the first two correspond to 
Ait. Ar > t , aO‘\ 3-6 are made 
cp of the Ksnsh Up adhy 7 8 
co respond to Ait. Ar in edhy 


9 gifts the nrtlrj of the a nsei 
(like Silep Hr 14 9. 3) 

• See Catalogue of the Berlin 
Skr HSS p 19, n Sz 
t bee f Sc, u 392-4217 It would 
be eery desirable to tnoir on whit 
Poley r assertion la icunded, " that 
the KsaahJtaki Britaana consists 
of sms cdhvdyas thefi-at, eesentb 
e;?btb and ninth of which tons the 
KauabllsVi Brfhmina Cpacuhad " 
I hare not succeeded m finding any 
atattisent to this effect elwrrrhere 
(See new CowellsPref.ee, p *11 
is h 1 edition ef the KmsS bp to 
th* Sul ltd.] 
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forrr, in the Aranyaka of the White Yayus, the legend 
namely, of the instruction of a Brahman w ho is very w i3e 
m his own esteem, by a warnc* called Ajatrsatru, king of 
Ke 4 i This Upamshad is also peculiarly rich in geogra- 
phical data, throwing light upon its origin Thus the 
name ef Chitra Gangyavam, the vise king m the first 
adhydya who instructs Arum, clearly points to the Grrlga 
According to u io, the northern and southern mountains 
te, Hunav ant and Vmdhya, enclose in the eves of the 
author the whole of the known world, and the list of the 
neighbouring tnbes m iv i perfectly accords with thi* 
That, moreover, this Upamshad is exactly contemporaner us 
with the Vnhad-Aranyaka of the White Yajus is prov.J 
by the position of the names Aram, etaketu, Ajatafatru, 
Gargya Balaki, and bv the identity o f the legends about 
the latter [^ee / S'*. 1. 192-420] 

We have an interpretation of both Aran\akas, that is to 
«ay, of the second and third books of the Aitarev a-Aran- 
ymka, and of the third book of the Kausbitaki-Arany aka 
in the commentary of Samkai senary a, a 'cachet who lived 
about the eighth century ad,® and who was o f the 
highest importance for the Vedanta school For not 
only did he interpret all the Vedie texts, tha/ is ail t u e 
Upamskads, upon wmch that school is founded he elso 
commented on the Vedanta Sutra itself, besides composing 
a number ot smaller works with a view to elucidate and 
estabhsh the Vedanta doctrine His explanations, it is 
true, are often forced, from the fact of then having to 
accommodate themselves to the Vedanta system still 
they are of high importance for us Pupils of his Anan 
dajnana, An&udsgin, Anandatfrtha, and others, in their 
turn composed glosses on his commentaries Of most of 
these commentaries and glosses we are now in possession 
as they have been recently edited, together with their 
Uparuskads, ly Dr Roar, Secretary to the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, m the Bib'io'fuca Indica, a periodical appearing 
under the auspices of th°t Society, and devoted exclusively 

® !? spears a date t.a no , infer called a Saiva, or follower of Siva 
tanalel} been more accnrateh de In his works, however, he appears 
lermmed as yel He paa«es at the aa a worshipper of V isu leva whom 
aame lime fur a zealous edve sajj he pu*s forward as the ml moarm 
»f the Budub als and is ILere'orc tiou or repree ruts tire of 
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to the publication of texts Unfortunately the KaushL 
tak -Upanishad is not yet among the number neither 
is the Maitrayany -Upanishad, of which we have to speak 
in the eequel It is, however, to be hoped that we shall 
vet receive both. 83 — And may yet a third, the Vashkala- 
Upanishad, be recovered and added to the list of these 
Upatushads of the Rik 1 It 13 at present only known to 
us through Anquetil Duperron’s Oupnekkat, il 366-371 , 
tba original must therefore have been extant at the time 
of the Persian translation (rendered into Latin by Anque- 
td) of the principal Upamshads (1656) The Vashkala- 
f$ruti is repeatedly mentioned by Sayana We have seen 
above that a particular recension of the RiVSamhita, 
which has likewise been lost, is attributed to the Vash- 
kalas Tins Upanishad is therefore the one Sony relic 
left to ns of an catena vo cycle of literature It rests 
upon a legend repeatedly mentioned in the Brdhmanas, 
wmch in substance, and one might almc3t say m name 
aha coiTPs/ionds to tba Greek Iqgend of Ga^y-Wedas 
Medhatithi, the son of Ranva 13 earned up to heaven by 
Indra, who has assumed the form of a ram, and during 
their flight he inquires o' Indra who he 19. Iadra, in 
reply, smilingly declares himself to be tne All-god, identi- 
fying himself with the universe As to the caiige c f the 
abduction, he goes on to say that, delighted with Medha- 
tithi s penance, he de3.red to conduct him into the right 
path leading to trutn , he must lherefo-e have no further 
misgiving With regard to the date of this Upanishad 
nothing more definite can of course at present be said 
than that its general tenor points to a tolerably high 
ant'quity 40 

We now descend to the last stage m the literature of 
the Rigveda viz . to its Sutras 

First, ot the SraiJa-Sutras, or text-books of the sacri- 
fcial rite Of these v e possess tuo, the Siitra of Asvata- 
jana in 12 adhy&yas, and that of Sankhayai ia In jg 


** Both hare now b cm published 3 I»i tr; Up with that ot Bfca'lrtba 
ard translated hr Co "it in the (1863-69) 

Bibliotheca Ini ci lheKe'shbp <• See now ray epeciaf paper od thw 

(Calc lS6l) is »c-orapvu*l with auliject in / St , n 38-^3 the on 
the co Jim cf S-mi-rsaiaJj, the juttf tes* not jet b-*n set with. 
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<tdhvai,as The former connects I'self with the Aitareta- 
Brahmana the latter with the Safikhayana Brahtaara, and 
from these two works frequent literal quotations are re- 
spectively borrowed From this circumstance alone as 
well as from the general handling of the subject, we mignt 
infer that these S dtras are of comparatnelj recent ongin, 
and dnect testimony is not wanting to establish the fact 
Thus the name Aitalajana is probablj to be traced bach, 
to A£\ ala, whom we find mentioned m the Arenyaka of 
the "White Yajus as the Hotar of Janaka, king of Videha 
(see I St ,1 441) Again, the formation of the word by 
the affix dyana ,* prebably leads us to the time of estab- 
lished schools (ayana) 1 However this may be, names 
formed in this way occur but seldom in the Brahman as 
themseh es, and only in their latest portions , in general, 
therefore they always betoken a late period We find 
■corroboration of this in the data supplied by the contents 
cf the ASvalayaua-Sdtra. Among the teachers there 
quoted is an Aimarathya, whose kalpa (doctrine) 13 con- 
sidered by the scholiast on Pantni, iv 5 105 probably 
following the Mababbashya, 11 E3 belonging to the new 
talpas implied in this rule, in contradistinction to the old 
halvas If, then, the authorises quoted by Aivalayana 
were regarded as recent, Aivalayana himself must of 
course have been still more modem, and therefore we 
conclude, assuming tl is statement to originate from the 
Mahabhashya* 1 that Ai valiyana was nearly contemporane- 
ous with Panmi Another teacher quoted by Ai\ alayana, 
Tauhali, is evpress’y mentioned by Panini (11. 4. 61) as 
oe'ongrag to the prdfLchas, or “dwellers in the east" — At 
the end there 13 a specially interesting enumeration of the 
various B’Ahmana-families, and their distribution among 
the family stems ot Bhngu, Afigiras, Atn, Yi^varait-a 
"Ksiyapa, Yasishtha and Agastya. — The sacrifices on the 
Sarastatf, of which I shall treat in the sequel are here oulv 
tnefij touched upon and this with some differences in tne 


* S in the case ef Agoiceiyi 
ya^s AUrabiysc^ t it iajaaa, Aa 
imrbsrfyvii, EAidjir»y»ra IIS 
D-^hyivam 
Pi«t bS*siH E-o-rica-a, Itinjukl 
PJmljar-a La jijita Libn 


kiyans IP LimaM-wa 1 ir Kja 
T»DI S£»*ti*ar* SifiUi4-ana, Si 
yijauJ tilamkSyana 
Sai»yi)-na. SauWyma tc 

41 n he oante 18 not kno^cn in th* 
llahibtis'iyv «e / xin. 4^5 
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names, which may well be considered is liter corruptions. 
We have also already seen that ASval.iv ana is the author 
of the fouith booh of the Aitilreya-Aranyaka, as also that 
he Mas the pupil of Saunaha, who 13 stated to have de- 
stroyed Ins own Sutra m favour of his pupil s work 
The Sutra ot Sankhayana wears in general a somewhat 
more ancient aspect, particularly m the fifteenth and six- 
teenth boohs, where it assumes the appearance of a Brah- 
mana The seventeenth and eighteenth boohs are a later 
addition, and are also ranked independently, and sepa- 
rately commented upon. Ihey correspond to the first two 
boohs of the Kauslntuki-Arany aha 
Flora my but supeifiuol acquaintance with them, I am 
not at piesent m a position to give more detailed mfoi mi 
tion as to the contents and mutual relation of these two 
Sutias 42 My conjecture would be that their differences 
may rest upon local grounds also, and that the Sutra of 
Asvalayana, as well as the Aitareya-Brahmana may be- 
long to the eastern part of Hindustan , the Sutra of 
kluyana, on the contrary, like his Brihmana, rather to 
the western * The older of the ceremonial is pretty much 
the same in both, though tbo great sacrifices ot the kings 
Ac , viz , t djupeya (sacrifice for the prospenng of the means 
ot subsistence), i&jax&ya (consecration of the king) oka- 
mulha (hoiso sacrifice), purushamedha (human sacrifice), 
*ai lamedha (universal sacrifice), are handled by Safikba- 
yuna with fai more minuteness 

Tor Asvalaj ana I find mention mide of a cotnmenC’ry 
by Karayana 45 the son of Kmlinajit, a grandson of 
Snpati A namesake of his, but son of Pasupatisaiman, 


'■ Tie VA'sliyana Su‘ra buunce 
been printed, Bthl Ind (Cilc 1864- 
74) accompanied with the comm 
of Nd-arani Cireya, edited ty Edma 
.JMriyiM and Anandachandri A 
special comparison of it w>th the 
bJfikhaynna Q uUa it still wanting 
Buliler, Co aloque of I'SS from 
Gujarat 1 154 (1871) cites a tom 
men lair by Deratrtta on Uie A*r 
i>- S likewise a p.rti .1 one by 
Vidjaranya. 

* Periiapa lo the Nanmsha to 
rest (l) bee below, p 59. 


a This is a confusion T'leabore- 
Damed Ndrdyana wrote a cornmen 
taty upon the lainkhdyana Gfihya, 
but the one rlio comment'd tbe 
ASraKyina SrauL Sfitrs calls him 
self in ihe introduction a s^n of 
Nansmha just as i-iraysca the 
commentator of the 0 tara ffai 
thadhija, does, who, *.i*ording to 
tradition (Pocr Pref p nil, iS^S), 
lired some fire hundred yeareago 
Are these tiro to be regarded as one 
and the Same person 1 fcee I Sir , 

*. 398 (1869) 
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composed a paddhati {' outlines’) to Safikli&v ana, after the 
example of one Brahmadatta. When he h\ed js uneer- 
tain but we may with some probability assign him to the 
sixteenth century According to his own statements he 
was a native of Malayadesa turther, foi the Sutra of 
Sankhayana we have the commentary of Varadattasuta 
Anarttiya Three of its adhy&yas weie lost, and have 
been supplied by DasaSarman Munjasunu, viz, the ninth 
tenth and eleventh 44 On the last two adhyayas, x\n , 
xvm, there 13 a commentary by Govinda That these 
commentaries w ere preceded by others, w Inch, how ever, 
have since been lost, is obvious, and is besides expressly 
stated by Anarttiya 

Of the Gnhya Sutras of the Rigyeda ve likewise only 
possess two, those ol Asvalay ana (in four adhyuyas) and 
ot Safikhayana (in six adhyayas ) That of Baunaka 13 
indeed repeatedly mentioned, but it does not seem to be 
arv longer in existence 

Howey er widely they may differ as to details, the con- 
tents of the two works are essentially identical, especially 
as regards the order and distribution of the matter They 
treat mainly, as I have already stated (p 17) of the 
ceremonies to be performed in the various stages of con- 
jugal and family life, before and after a bath, at marriage, 
at the time of and after a death. Besides the'e however, 
manners and customs ot the most dnerse cnaracter are 
depicted, and * m particular, the say mgs and formulas to 
be uttered on different occasions bear the impress of a very 
high antiquity , and Irequently carry us back into the tune 
whpn Brahmanism bad not yet been dey eloped" (s>ee 
Stenzler in I St, u 1 59) It 13 principally popular ard 
supeislitious notions that are found in them , thus, we are 
pointed to star-worship, to astrology, portent3, and witch- 
craft, and more especially to the adoration and propitia- 
tion of the evil powers m nature, the averting of tbei** 
malign influence, <Lc It is especially in t K e j nfntarpana 
or oblation to the Manes that yve find a decisive proof o 


M Secluns 3-5 of the fourth l>oo^ Streitsr (1SS1) , th» Tirunts pre 
have been piM „hed by Donner in eented ther-in to the parallel pa 
hispinrfiptfnjf^-no (Berlin, 1870), tage in »b» Ait tWin tad already 
and lL» se«t on re. a ing to the te been given b, il Hul tf i S i 
£«sd cf Sunah ep» (ti 17-27) by p £73 if 
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the modem composition of the^e worts, as the forefatV-s 
are there enumerated individually by name — a ctu'ruj 
<mich, although m itsell it may be very ancient (as we 
fnd a perfect analogy to it m the Yeshts and Jferengs of 
the Parsisi), yet *n this particular application belongs to a 
very recent pericd, S3 la apparent from the names them* 
selves For not only ere the Rishi3 of the Rik-Samhita 
cited in their extant order, but all those names are like- 
wise mentvOned which we encounter as particularly signi- 
ficant in the formation of the different schools of the R»k, 
as well as in connection with its Brahmanas and Pdtras , 
for exaroDlo, Y/shhala, Jsakalya Mandukeya, Aitareya 
Pa*figy2, Kaushltaka, Saunaka iivalayana, and ^aflkha- 
yana tbercsslves, &c Joined to these, we find other 
names with wh-ch we are not yet otherwise acquainted, 
as also the names of three female sages, one of whom 
Girgf Vachakncvf, meets us repeatedly in the Vnhad- 
Aranyaka of the White Yajus, as residing at the court of 
Jcnaka. The eeccnd^ 12 unknown , but the name of the 
third, Sulabhd Slattreys, is both connected with this very 
Janaka in the legends of the MaM-Bharata,* and also 
points us to the Sa'hb’-d"* BrLhftmn&ni, quoted by the 
echoLast on Pam.ni. iv 5 105, probably on the authority 
of tie Mahafchishya/ 5 as an instanc of the 'modern 
Brahmanas implied by this rule Immediately after the 
Risms of the Rik-Samhita, re find mention of other names 
and works which have cot yet been met with m any other 
part of Vedlc li'e-ature in the Safikhayane-Grihya we 
have these Sumo't&Jcpvw- Va'Jz-’npdyam-Paila-sulra- 
bhdsJ'ya [-GCrgya-Bavk -ti] , and m the Asvalayana- 
Gnhya these Svmant^-Jain vtt- Vai£a mpdya rxt- Pada- 
^■'Q-lhdrats-narAbhdrai^-dr'ir'ndcMrydT <r The latter 


“ Her name is Vadari Prdtl 
tlicjl a teacher callei Pra tihi is 
mentioned in the Vsnga Brihma^u 
of the Sitnavedi. 

* (C* Samhara s sULementa as f o 
this in Ted Sutrabh w in 3. 32 
p 915 ed Eims Virivana.] Bod 
dliaa uncle is called by the Bud 
tin is Su'ablia , see Scfaiefiwr Lt 

ten dtt D 6 

** See 011 thu l Si, x 1 429. 


They are there ciled a second tna» 
aUo, to Pip. ir 2 68, and are ei 
plain-d by Kairita as Sulabhcna 
pra Him 

* 7 The word Mdi’ijo ic to b ir 
eirtel abort between sufroand tli- 
ru-j though wanting in the MS 
cs'd b> me at the time wh»n i 
•»ro « it 1a found in all the o h-r 
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passage is evidently the more modern and althongn we 
must not suppose that the Maha-Bharata m its present 
form is here referred to, still, in the exord_sion Vaisom- 
jxiyano mahabhdraUSicharyah apparently indicated bv this 
passage, there must at all events be implied a work of 
some compass, treating of the same legend, and there- 
fore forming the basis of our extant te r t Ihe passage 
ssem 3 also to indicate that the same material had already 
been handled a second time by Jaimim, whose work 
however, can have borne hut a distant resemblance to the 
Jaimun-Bharata of the present day We shall find in 
the sequel frequent confirmation of the fact that the origin 
of the epic and the systemat c development of Yedic li f Ma- 
ture ui its. different schools belong to the same period. Of 
a Sutra by Sumantu, and a Dharma by Paila, we have no 
knowledge whatever It is only in more modern times 
in the Buninas and in the legal literature proper, that I 
find a work a f tnbuted to Sumantu, namely, a Stnnti- 
Sastra, while to Paila (whose name appears from Pan 
iv 1 1 1 8) is ascribed the revelation ot the Rigveda — a 
c.rcamstance which at least justifies the inference that he 
played a special part in the definitive completion of its 
school development — It is, however, possible to giv<. a 
wholly different interpretation of the passage from ASva- 
1 lyana , and in mj opinion it would be preferable to do so 
We may divest the tour proper names of any special rela- 
tion to the names of the four works and regard the two 
groups as independent, 44 as we must evidently assume 
them lo be in the Saflkluy ana Onhya* If this be done 
then what most readily suggests itself in connection with 
the passage is the manner m which the Puranas apportion 


** This interpretation fc»<* ones 
inti'mne a'ter the rt-citfi-aiion ot 
the l*jl (see iba prencus rot*,., 
according to which no longer lour 
tut fire r.mfi of work* ore tn ques 

• What 13 meant 10 the latter 
t»rd of note 47 in the Air Qruu 
tvoj by th- wont thii.’.y't, eppe»rs 
from the Friti ikhya ol the White 
Y»]u« where (1 l 10 20) cciit*\» and 
Ikd&yt* 1 u are tuund is eontradiar 


tlcetion to one another, jo_i aa in 
tie ridliidthri of the B act Y jei 
(iU 12) «e 6iul rMa nduj and iAorihf 
and in Y2 ~k2 untadl yd ji tud 
iuttAd. V\ e most, therefor- under 
t and by it troths m lAtUhd 
though the meaning of the ^ord 
1a nere more flexe loped than m the 
works just m-ntioncd and ap- 
prowl-eo tl» ten e in which lan m 
iftiiL I thill return to ta,: sub- 
ject further ch. 
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the retelation of the seteral Vedas, inasmuch as they 
assign the Atharvaveda to Stunantti, the Samaieda to 
Jairmm,the Yajurveda to Vailunpayana, and the Itigveda 
to Paila But in either case we must assume with Both, 
who first pointed out the passage in Aivihjana {op < , p 
27) that tftis passage, as well as the one la Sankhayana, . 
has been touched up by later interpolation,” otherwise 
the dates of these two Gphya-Siitras would be brought 
down too far* For although, from the whole tenor of both 
passages that in the ASvalayana-Gnhya, as well as that in 
the iSaUkhayana Gnh>a — which for the rest present other 
material discrepancies of detail— it is sufficiently clear 
that they presuppose the literature of the Rigvecla as 
entirely closed, still the general attitude of both w-orha 
shows their comparatively ancient origin — The question 
whether any connection exists between the Smnti-^ustra 
of Sanhha and the Gnhya Siitra of &uihhayana, remains 
still unanswered 

For both Gnhya-Shtras there are commentaries by the 
same Nara>ana who commented the Srauta-Sutra of iiva- 
lA)ana s0 Ihey probably belong to the fifteenth century * 
There are, besides, as in the case of the ^rauta-Sutras, 

a \\* find the Sumanlu Satin tm comm of lh« Saekh Grihya, ion of 
YauumpAyanu Pai'adya dckSnjdh Ky slmajit, and grandson of SrJpatl 
quoted a a-’tond time in ihe (Thu third Air lived A l» Klf, see 

G in its Iasi section {»i 6), which Catalogue of the Berlin MSS, p 
is pro tally of later origin , and h»re 354, sub ho llSz)-— The text of 
without any doubt tne reference is the Asval Gphys has been edited 
to the sam" distribution 01 tb* tour by Sientler with a transition (In 
\edas among the above named pei ditch. Havrrtije'n , 1864-65), the 
sonages «h>ch occur) in (he Vithnu t^xt with Mrdjaijas comm, be 
Pordna, 111 489 Bokhtiui a th* Rdnunirlyana and ylpandadiaiidr., 
represenUiire ol th Atl ar an in Bibl Ind (1866-69I f he sec 
comes 6 is that 01 he Rik turns relating to marriage ccrecoo 

whicn io a Ri» tex' se vea aaaclea r mes bare bo^n edited by Haas, I 
praof toil. w» lure here to do with St, v 283, f those relating to 
Sat”r appendages A tiaul.tr pn*ce funeral rites, by Muller, Z D M 
donee 13 given to We A tharovjiio O ix. 

the Mahthbash/a c> I ,V sin * Two glosses on Saipkaras com 
431 ta»ntary on the Prasuopanishad and 

80 Thu is a mistake s»» note the MurdakoDanuhad beartheBam-* 
43 all tnree Mrfyanai mus b* name so that po si bly the author of 
kep* d is tine Th»oomaiv.ntito oi then is identical with the shore 
the Asral Sr S cads fi as»l» a named Niitya-'j Acc to what has 
Girgys j"d snn o f frarMSir *0 the just been remarked ta note £ o, tbn 
HBlai oflheAfrel Oyima s Nai must appear dpnon tfery doub'ful, 
dbrura, and soil of IhvaLara , the .since a considerable numoer of other 
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many smalt treatises in connection with the Gnhva- 
Siltras, some of them being summaries, in which the larger 
works die reduced to sj stem Among them is a Paddh iti 
to the Safikli in ana*Gnhj a by Ramachxndra who lived in 
the Nainusha torest in the middle of the fifteenth century, 
and I am inclined to think that this Nanmsha forest was 
the birthplace ot the Sutra itself It is peihaps for this 
reason that the tradition connected with it was so wel’ 
preseried in that district 

The extant PrAhsAkbya-Sutra of the Rik Samhita 13 
ascribed to £aunaka, who has been repeatedly mentioned 
already, and who was the teacher ot ASvalayana This 
extensile work is a metrical composition, divided into 
three h&ndas, of six patalas each, and containing 103 
ykandik&s in all The first information regarding it was 
gi\en by Roth, op c p S 3 ff -According to tradition, it 
is of more ancient origin than the Sutras of Asvalayana 
just mentioned, which only purport to be written bj the 
pupil of this Saunaka , but whether it really was composed 
bj the latter, or whether it is not much more piobablj 
merely the work of his school must for the present remain 
undecided The names quoted in it are in part identical 
with those met with in Yaskas Nirukti and m the Sutra 
of Panmi The contents of the w ork itself are however 
as jet but little known 41 in their details Ot special m- 
teiest are those passages which tieat of the coirect and 
incorrect pronunciation of words in general There is an 
excellent commentary on it by Uata, which professes m 
the introduction to be a remodelling of an earlier com- 
mentarj bj Vishnuputra. — Tlie Upalekha is to be con- 


aulhors b»ar th» sam» name But 
m this particular its* « are able 
to bring forwarl debnite reason* 
acamst this identification The 
elo simt of the Prainop was called 
Stirdyaxcndra according to I St , 
1 ,,70, according to the note liid 
< 43a, Nnrijjffna Sartuvati accord 
ins to Nufr’cht Catalogue of the 
Onorrt MSS p 366 (1S59-64), 
rather ftoyaiirsaMjarairart (*) The 
gi ««an«lot the Mood.kop , on the 
other hard -is*, according to / St, 
L 470 call d ViirdysantAo/fa and 


be w probably identical with the 
author of the dlpilrt on the ems'1 
AtharTopsni8hao3 published in the 
Bdl Jnd in 1872 who (i4«d , p 
303) 1a called Bhafta Alrdjtria and 

eon^of Bh«tta Ratndka'a ] * 

two edi ions of inis most important 
work tex' and translation with 
elucidatorc notes \y hd Rtsnier 
(Pan« *857-58) and M Muller 
(l eipzig 1856 69I see / Sir » 
94 n, t27 ff 159 ff , Lit Cen 
tralblatt, 1S70 p 530 
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sideied ss an epitome of tie Pratiiakbya-Sut's, and to 
seme extent zb a supplement to it [specialty to chapters 
x xl] It is a short treatise, numbered among the 
PanSishtas (supplements), and it has in its turn been 
repeatedly commented upon 51 
A few other treatises hate still to be noticed here, which, 
although they bear the high sounding name of Veddiigat, 
or ‘ members of tbs Veda,' are yet, as above stated (p 25), 
only to be looked upon as later supplements to the litera- 
ture of theRigieda the &iksha, the Chhandas, and the 
Jyoti&ha All three exist in a double recension according 
as they profess to belong to the Rigveda or to the Yajur- 
teda. The Chhandas 13 essentially alike in both recen- 
sions, and we have to recognise in it toe Sutra on prosod j 
ascribed to Piflgala. 63 It is, moreover, like both the other 
treatises, of very recent origin. We have a proof of this, 
for instance, in the fact that, m the manner peculiar to 
the Ioanns it expresses numbers by words, 64 and feet by 
betters, and that it treats of the highly elaborated metres, 
which are only found in modern poetr) 65 The part deal- 
ing with Vedic metres may perhaps be more ancient The 
teachers quoted in it bear in part comparatively ancient 


11 Edited by ft Pertteh (Berlin, 
1 854) , this tract treats of th* krana 
jAtha, extended form of tne pa 
dapafha winch a the cam* time 
giTes the text in the tzmJutA fom 
B»m.ely each word twice fir. joined 
wiJi (be preceding and then 
(he follor upward (tbos ah, Jr, erf 
de ) Ttie't ere *!ai other iti | 
wore complicated modes of reciting 
ifce Veda, as to which ct Thibaaha 
h B edition t.ie J.Upati’a (1E70) 
T 36 ff The n-it £-ep, c_iled 
yta exhibits th“ teit id tbs 'olZoir 

>n~ tnaaner ah la ah lech he and 

J1S3. of this kind bare actually 
t en presorted, eg, in the case of 
tSe Vdias sa-pli Tte following 
x.ep called qhrm‘ is s id to )« still 
ta ns“ cf Bua?i.rhar Indian An 
0/piarw iti 133 Kao? L&t dot 
Helen d'S tfuifh* 1 Actnu p. 58 
rcr« ah ha ale eba ah , he eh he 
led deb bed. 


n Edited and commented by ray 
eelf id I Si yin. (i86j). the text 
together with the cntnoieQ_arj- of 
Hsldyndfca, edited by Vifrsndtha- 
^isjnn in £ihl I adieu (i8?i-74> 
‘•SeeAlPlrficIjicooantn Hoei- 

eke o lllm/nre tur fcs prO'O^at m 

del cl ifret inticil, p 102, ft. (iCpjt 
Earaei), Kim. of S I Palerejr , 
V J 8 

“ Oa Ch* o'fcer band, there 
metres taught, in this work which 
but raie’y occur id modern litem 
tare and which out be locked 
upon as ob„olc c and out of faebicn 
Therefore in *p t- of what hie b»*n 
sa d a^oye we out carry oaek thy 
oate of its cojipoQt on to a period 
about site ultajieous w h th Q elOa€ 
cf the Vedic Jsdfa li erature, Cr the 
commencement of the a trcno’ujeal 
»ai s'^thriicsl l.tentures ,set LSI., 
* 73 . « 7 £ 
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names These are Kraushtuki, Tandin Yasha, ^aitava 
Bata and Mandavja. The recensions most at variance 
with each other are those of the Siksha and Jjotisha 
respectively The former work is in both recensions 
directly traced to Panim, the latter to Lagadba, or Laga-a 
an otherwise unknown name in Indian literature Besides 
the Panmfya Siksha, there is another beanng the name of 
the Manddhas, which therefore may more directly folio v 
the Rik, and which is at any rate a more important wok 
than the former As a proof of the antiquity of the name 
‘Siksha’ for phonetic investigations, we may adduce the 
circumstance that in the Taitt Aranj vu. I, «e find a 
section beginning thus “ w e will explain the Siksha , 
whereupon it gives the titles of the topics of the oral 
exposition which we may suppose to have been connected 
theiewitb (/ St, n. 211), and which, to judge by these 
titles must have embraced letters accents quantity, arti- 
culation, and the rules of euphony, that is to say the some 
subjects discussed in the two existing Sikshas i - 
Of the writings called Anukramam, in which the 
metre, the deity , and the author of each song are gi\ ea m 
their proper order, se\ eral have come down to us for the 
Rtk Samluta, including an Anurdkdmikramani by S>au- 
inka, and a Sandnuh-amani by Katjayana.” For both 
of these we hav e an excellent commentary by Shadguru- 


• Remand 10 hia ilbio re fjr 
l Inde ]ip 331 332, addue;i from 
Alblrunl a Lite, who passed for tbe 
author of the old Sdrja Siddbinta , 
might be not be identicil wi b th a 
Lagadna Lagitaf According to 
Colebr Fa it. 40g Brahmagupta 
quo-ea a Lddhicbirya this came 
a'so could be traced to Lagadha. 
[By Suryadeva a scholiast of .ary a 
bbaja the author of the Jyotish* is 
cited under the name of L-aga^i 
cbirja see Lem Preface to the 
Aryabbatiya, p 1874 An »d 
tioi» of tbe text of th» Jyots_ba, to 
gether with ei tracts from Somi 
liras comuiea Jry and explanatory 
u tea «« pubhitei by cue in 1S62 
und'-r tf e tit'e t'tb*r dm t ta-tia- 
terder Aamma J jo* laaar* J 


*• Tbe Pipintji Sitsbi has b »n 
printed with a translation in / J 
>» 345-37 1 (1858), o» ‘ b ' numerous 
other treatises tearing the eio- 
Mnt, set Rij'tidra. Lila n, 
A of teas of Sanskrit i'SS 1. 71 ff 
(1870) Burtell, Catalogue of Vedie 
tISS , pp 8 42 (1870) or on 
tbe Pra iye4rttra( 1872) Pp 70-74 
specially on th- Min dub' S'bsba pp 
106-1 12 Haug Letef d at IV am 
da redircAcn Accents p 53 t 
I1873) on the Nirada Sltshd, ibid 
57 ff aod lastly Kielborn / St 
xiv tCo 

*» Id eub tance published by 
Muller m tbe entb volume of h ^ 
Urge edition of the R"i, FP 
67> 
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ably altered by tbs prolongation and repetition of tbe 
syllables, by the insertion of additional syllables serving 
as a rest foi the chanting, and so foith, and only thus 
were they transformed into sdmams Two of these song- 
books, the Gr&nagay a-gdna. (erroneously called Veya~ 
gdna), m seventeen prapdtkakas, and the Aranya-gd/na, 
in six prapafkahu, follow the order of the nchas contained 
in the fi"st part cf the Samhita, the former being intended 
for chanting in the gr&nas, or inhabited places, the latter 
for chanting in the forest Then- order 13 fixed m a com- 
paratively very ancient Anukramanf, which even bears 
the name of Brahmana, vis, RtsM-Brdhmana The other 
tv;og 6 .nas, the tJha-g&ra, in twenty-three prapd(hakas, and 
the Vhya-gdna, in six prapdthaXas, follow tha-order of the 
nchas contained in the second part of the Samhita Their 
mutual relation here still requires closer investigation 
Each such tdman evolved out of a rich has a special tech- 
nical came, which probably in most cases originated from 
the first inventor of the form in question, 13 often, how- 
ever, borrowed from other considerations, and is usually 
placed in the manuscripts before the text itself As each 
■nek can be chanted in a great variety of ways, m each of 
which it bears a particular name, the number of stivans, 
s f nctly speaking, is quite uulimited, and is of course fai 
greater than that of the pichas contained in the Samhita 
Of these latter there are 1 549* of which all but seventy- 
eight have been traced m the Rik-Samhita Most cf them 
are taken from its eighth and ninth mandalas 

I have already remarked (p 9) upon the artiqiuty of 
the readings of the Santa Samhita as compared with those 
of the Rok-Samhita. It follows from this almost with 


* Ban f 47 [Birdntur.g, p xJx.) 
erroneously states tha number as 
1472, which I copied from him I 
St 1 29 30 Tha aboee number is 
borrowed from a paper by Whitney, 
which will probably find a place in 
the Indische Sludien. The total mitn 
ber of the nchai contained m the 
Sima Samhitd is 1810 I5S5 in the 
first, 1I21 in the second part}, fro 11 
wb i.h however, 26t are to ba de 
as mere -fpet/'ona, iaas 


much a* 249 of those ctcurniig ia 
the first part are repeated in tha 
second, three of their Mice, whd» 
nine of the yi'fiaj which occur in 
the second part only appear twice 
[See au thia Wlntn-y a detailed table 
at the end of his FaAc'larische Dar 
s'tllung der gtgn untijta Verhall 
n>3 seder Saijditlt'S dfi Rt& Aision, 
II ruren laiut uni AlAanau / iSl, 
11 3«, . 3^3 (‘*53)1 
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certainty that the nehas constituting the former were bor- 
rowed from the songs of the latter at a remote period, 
before their formation into a RiL Samlnta had as jet 
taken place, so that in the interval thej suffered a good 
deal of wearing down in the mouth of the people, which 
was avoided m the case of the i ichas applied as si-nans, and 
so protected by being used in worship The fact has also 
already been stated that no verses have been receded into 
the Sama-Samhita from those song3 of the Rik-Samhita 
which must he considered as the most modern Thu3 we 
find no sdmans borrowed from the Purusha-Sdkta, in the 
ordinary recensions at least, for the school of the Naigeyas 
has, in fact, incorporated the first five v erses of it into the 
seventh prapdthaka of the first part — a section which is 
peculiar to this school The Sama-Samhita, being a purelj 
derivative production, gives us no clue towards tbe deter- 
mination of its date It has come down to us m two 
recensions, on the whole differing but little from each 
other, one of which belongs to the school of the Pan a} anf- 
yas, the other to that of the Ivauthumas Of this latter 
the school of the Negas, or Naigeyas, alluded to above, is 
a subdivision, of which two Anukramanfs at least, one oi 
the deities and one of the Rishis of the several verses, 
have been preserved to us 40 Not one of these three 
names has as yet been traced m Vedic literature, it is 
only m the Siitras of the Samiveda itself tlut the first 
and second at least are mentioned, but even here the name 
of the Negas dofs not appear — The text of the panayanl- 
jas was edited and translated, with strict reference to 
Saj ana’s commentary, by the missionary Stevenson in 
1842, since 1848 we have been in possession of another 
edition, furnished with a complete glossary aud much 


60 The seventh pi opdthala, which 
is peculiar to it has since betn dis 
■Covered. It bears the title Aran 
ala Saiphiti, and has been edited 
y Siegfried Goldschmidt in Mo 
natslencklt d(r Berl Acad 1868, pp 
228-248 The editor points out that 
the Aranya-gitna 13 based upon the 
drchiLa of the Nugeya text [l C,p 
23S} and that MSS have probably 
been preserved of its ultanlrekila 
also (fi 241) —A London MS of 
£baratasvinun a Si m a\ edavi varana 


•penally refers to the Aranyaka 
Saijihiti, gee Burnell, Catalogue of 
fedie MSS (1870) p y)— Of the 
Aranyaka gina aa well as of the 
Graniageya gina we find Jjitd P 49i 
a text in the Jaimim Si k bi also 
According to Rajendra L4U Ultra 
(Preface 10 ^translation of Chbind 
Op , p 4) ‘ the Kauthuina (-Sikbi) 
is current iu Guzerat, the Jaunt 
olya in kamitaka and the Riniya- 
nlya ui Maharlahjra. 
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additional material, together "nth translation, which we 
owe to Professor Benfey, of Gottingen n 

Although, from its very nature, the Samhila of the 
Samaveda is poor in data throw ing light upon the time of 
its origin, yet its remaining literature contains an abun- 
dance of these , and first of all, the Erdhmanas 

The first and most important of these is the T&ndya 
BrihmarM, also called Pa^^hatiiSa, from its containing 
twenty-five books Its contents, it is true, are m the 
main of a very dry and unprofitable character, for in 
mystic trifling it often exceeds all bounds, as indeed it 
wa 3 the adherents of the Samav eca generally who earned 
matters furthest m this direction. Nevertheless, from its 
great extent, this work contains a mass of highly interest- 
mg legends, as well as of information generally It refers 
solely to the celebration of the Soma sacrifices, and to the 
chanting of the sdnans accompanying it, which are quoted 
by their technical names These sacrifices were celebrated 
m a great -anety of ways, there *3 one special classifica- 
tion of them according as they extended over one day or 
several, or finally over more than twelve days. €! The 
latter, called sattras, or sessions, could only be performed 
by Brahmans, and that m considerable numbers, and might 
last 100 days, or even several years In consequence of 
the g'eat variety of ceremonies thus involved, each bears 
its own name, vmch is borrowed either from tne object of 
its celebration, or the sage who was the first to celebrate 
it, or from other considerations How f_r tbe o: der of the 
Samhiti is here o’ rerved has no* yet been investigated, 


n PectW’y a new edition, like- 
wise very nen'ir ■'us, cf tre first 
two books, the djTcyttn ^-1 tie a n 
draft parra, of the d-ei.io (up o i. 
5 2 3. lo) fcas been puLL-b-d by 
i>„tjiT-sla Sfaiframin, id the S b 
lu>d eca Inaica (1871-74), e." sc 
panted by tbe correspond e; po- 
tion a ( jrcpd{\aLai I-ir) a tbe 
Geya^txa, -nd the eeiifici* c^a 
mcnt_jy cf Sijtos, tad o h=r 1 >-t- 
trst re cutter — The d tx oa cf the 
ad-ta-e irf j-arran a £n aea 
lien-d bj Pstm-kara, il to {id} yd 
\da B pra'ri^id cwtiralblei-fkli- 
tys-larifT yorrert elAcndc* i-isi} 
A Pj.rtjajiiitj't on >he Sla-re-s 


17S. 

11 To c.-h Sores E-eriS-* be’^ag 
f veil ('oj* at Ie_at) prep-ratoiy 
d-"3 , ties* are act he-e tsk'c iota 
t— oat. Tte nbors dir,, on r»‘era 
only to thoti d.rs vn a S^sra jcics 
.s treressed, tL_t is, to lh* it 0 
daja. Soma ssc-i£e*« hi' ej cn r 
one m*h d*- are ca.1 i tl £T a, those 
with from two t» trelre, efusa. 
&“vt latUng a who’s jcj creren 

is 'esUTil tht-e are t^ren ftrda- 
man U f<;naa, ttll d sans" i I S, 

* i 5 ’-;rs- 
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tut m inj case it would be a mistake to suppose that for 
all tbe different sacrifices enumerated in tho Brahmana 
corresponding prajers exist m the Samhita On the con- 
trary the latter probably only exhibits the verses to be 
chanted generally at all the Soma sacnfices, and the 
Brahmana must he legarded as the supplement in which 
the modifications for the separate sacrifices are given, and 
also for those which arose later While, as-w e saw above 
(p 14), a combination of \erses of the Rik for the pur- 
pose of recitat on bears the name £as(ra, a similar selec- 
tion of different sdmans united into a whole is usually 
called iiltna ( «/ iach , to speak), stoma stu, to praise), or 
prxshtka {Ajarachh, to ask), and these m their turn, like 
the fastras, recen e different appellations 63 

Of special significance for the time of the composition 
of the Tandja Brahmana are, on the one hand, the \ery 
minute descriptions of the sacrifices on the Sarasvati and 
Dnshadvatf, and, on the other, the Vrdtjastomas, 01 
sacnfices by which Indians of Ar>an origin, but uot living 
according to the Brahmamcal system, obtained admission 
to the Brahman community 2 be accounts of these latter 
sacrifices are preceded by a description of the dress and 
mode of life of those who are to offer them “ They dme 
m open chariots of war, cany bows and lances, wear tur- 
bans, robes bordered with red and tuning fluttering ends, 
shoes, and sheepskins folded double, their leaders are 
distinguished by brown robes and sil\er neck-ornaments, 
they pursue neither agriculture nor commerce, their laws 
ire in a constant state of confusion, they speak the same 
language as those who have received Brahmamcal conse- 
cration, but nevertheless call what is easily spoken hard 
to pronounce” This last statement piobably refers to 


61 The term directly oppo'ed to 
{astro, is rather r utra Afishtha 
(penally designates several sto iai 
fc-longing 10 the mid day sacrifice, 
and lorn mg, as it is expressed, its 
"back, tiUha is originally to 
ployed as a synonym of iatlra and 
only at a later period m tbe mean 
ing of idisan (7 St , nn 447) 
Coma, lastly is the name for the six 
e-ven, or more ground foins ot the 
r jinx* shtrwbwh tie»e latter are 
formed for thepurj>9 s or chanting 


The simple recitation of the ‘at'ras 
kv he Holar and biB companions 
alwavs comes after the chanting 
recitation of ihe same verses by tbe 
Ud^tS'ar and hie assistants {grahdya 
grit" aya s'utate t\a sansoti Sat 
tin 133) The differences of the 
sete-i samt/ide, or fundamental types 
of the Soma sacrifice rest mainly 
upon the i ary ing number of the 
sot rat and t'otras belonging to their 
su\a c.ys See f St, x 333 ff, 
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prdkntic, dialectic differences, to the assimilation of groups 
of consonants, and similar changes peculiar to the Prakrit 
vernaculars The great sacrifice of the Naumshiya Rislns 
is also mentioned, and the mer Sudaman, Although we 
have to conclude from these statements that communica- 
tion with the west, particularly with the non-Brahraanic 
Aryans there, was still very active and that therefore the 
locality of the composition must be laid more towards the 
west , 61 still data are not wanting which point us to the 
east Thus, there is mention of Para Atnara, king of the 
Kosalas , of Trasadasyu Purukutsa, who is also named in 
the Rik-Samhita, further of Namin Sapya, king of the 
Videhas (the Nimi of the epic) , of Kurukshetra, Yamuna 
&c The absence, however, of any allusion in the Tundya- 
Brabmana either to tlie Kutu-Fafichdlas or to the names 
of their princes, as well as of any mention of Janaka, u 
best accounted for by supposing a difference of locality 
Another possible, though less likely, explanation of the 
fact would be to assume that this work was contemporary 
with, or e\en anterior to, the flourishing epoch of the 
kingdom of the Kuru-Panchalas The othet names quoted 
therein seem also to belong to an earlier age than those of 
the other Bralimanas, and to be associated, rather, with the 
Rishi period. It is, moreover, a very significant fact that 
scarcely any differences of opinion are stated to enst 
amongst the various teachers It is only against the 
Kaushftakis that the field is taken with some acrimony, 
they are denoted as vrdtyas (apostates) and as yajn&iahlrna 
(unfit to sacrifice) Lastly, the name attached to this 
Brahmana,* viz , Tandya, u mentioned m the Erahmam 
of the White Yajus as that of a teacher, so that, com- 
bining all this, we may at least safely infer its priority to 
the latter work 65 


M The /ict that the name of Ch' the other Sutra* invariably quoting 
trarilha {elenn rat Chdrarat/nqi Ad- it by * in frutth ’ 
pt’/d aydjoyan tamdeh Chou ** The Tinijya Brihnianlbasbeen 
tmTathlndmrkahkriiatrapaliT jdyatt edited, together with Siysna * com 
’nulamba tva dntfyah xr. 12, 5) rnentary, in the BS>1 Ind (1S69-74) 
oei.ur* in the gana 'Rdjadanla. to by Anandicbandra VedlnUvigls* 
Pin 11 2 31, joined with the name At the time of the Bh&liika Sutra 
Bahlika m a compound {Chilrtmtha (see Kielhom, / il,x 421) it mu*t 
JSuhUkan), is perhaps also to be atUl have been accentuated and that 
taken in this connection in the same manner as the Sata 

* The first use ot this designation paths, m KumirilaVhat(» « time, 
it is true, only occurs in Litylynna, on the contrary (the last ball of lb* 
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The ShadvxMa-Brdhmana by its very name proclaims 
itself a supplement to the Panchavmia-Brahmapa. It 
forms, as it were, its twenty-sixth book, although itself 
consisting of several books Say an 3, when giving a sum- 
mary of its contents at the commencement -of his here 
excellent commentary, says that it both treats of such 
ceremonies as are not contained in the PanchavmSa-Brah- 
m&na, and also gives points of divergence from the latter 
It is chiefly expiatory sacrifices and ceremonies of impre- 
cation that we find in it, as also short, comprehensive 
general rules The fifth book (or sixth adhy&ya) has 
quite a peculiar character of its own, and is also found as 
a separate Brahman a under the name of Adbhuta-Br&h- 
mana , m the latter form, however, with some additions 
at the end It enumerates untoward occurrences of daily 
life, omens and portents, along with the nte 3 to be per- 
formed to avert their evil consequences These afford us 
a deep insight into the condition of civilisation of the 
period, which, as might have been expected, exhibits 1 
very advanced phase The ceremonies first given are 
those to be observed on the occurrence of vexatious events 
generally , then come those for cases of sickness among 
men and cattle, of damaged crops, losses of precious things, 
&c , those to be performed m the ev ent of earthquakes, 
of phenomena in the air and in the heav ens, &c , of mar- 
vellous appearances on altars and on the images of the 
gods, of electric phenomena and the like, and of mis- 
carriages'® This sort of superstition is elsewhere only 
treated of m the Gnhya-Suttas, or in the Panlisl>t& (sup- 
plements) , and this imparts to the last adhy&ya of the 
ShadvinSa-Bralimana — as the remaining contents do to 
the work generally — the appearance of belonging to a 
very modern period And, in accordance with this, we 
find mention here made of Uddalaka Arum, and other 
teachers, whose names are altogether unknown to the 
PanchavmSa-Brahroana — A iloka is cited in the course of 


seventh century according to Bur ** The Adbhuta Brlhnimi hvs 
Dell), it was already being banded been publ e* ed by rnyreif, text with 
down « ithout accent", afii i tbepre translation and expUnatory notes, 
lent dav See Mu"er A S L, p in Z ten rediftie Ttz*t uitT Omm a 
548, Burnell, Sitravidhina Erih witi Porleala flSjQ) 
xna^a. Preface, p it 
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the work, m which the four yigas are still designated by 
their more ancient names, and are connected with the 
four lunar phases, to which they evidently owe their 
origin, although all recollect’ on of the fact had m later 
tunes died out 67 This £ r oLa itself vs are perhaps justified 
in assigning to an earlier tune than that of Megasthenes, 
who mfoims us of a fabulous division of the mundane 
ages analogous to that given m the epic But it does not 
bl anv means follow that the Shadvinfa-Brabmana, m 
which the ilo\a is quoted, itself dates earlier than the 
time of Megasthenes 

The third Brahmana of the Samaveda bears the special 
title of Chh&ndogya-Br&hnzna, although Chhandogja is 
the common name for all Saman theologians We, how- 
ever, also fina it quoted, by fsamhara, in his commentary 
on the Brahma-Sdtra, S3 “Tdndi'idn£ru f i," that is to say, 
under the same name that is given to the Pafichavmfa- 
Brahmana The two first adhydyos of this Brahmana are 
still missing, and the last eight only are preserved, which 
also bear the special title of Chhdndojyof-amJiad This 
Brahmana is particularly distinguished by its rich store 
of legends regarding the gradual development of Brah- 
mamcal theology, and stands on much the same level as 
the Vrihad-Aranyaka of the White Yajus v.ith respect to 
opinions, os well as date, place, and the indiv iduals men- 
tioned. The absence m the Ynnad-Arany aha, as in the 
Bnhmana of the White Yajus generally, of any reference 
to the Naimi£na-Rishis, might lead us to argue the pri- 
ority of the Chhandogycpamshad to the Vrihad-Aranyaka 
Still, the mention m the Chhandogycpamshad of these, as 
well as of the Mabavrishas and the Gandharas — the latter, 
it is true, are set down as distant — ought perhaps only to 
be taken as proof of a somewhat more western origin, 
wheieos the Vnhad-Aranyaka belongs, as we shall here- 
after see, to quite the eastern part of Hindustan The 
numerous animal fables, on the contrary , and the mention 
of MahidaJa Aitareya, would sooner incline me to suppose 
that the Chbandogyopamshad is more modem than the 
Yrihad-Aianyaha. With regard to anothe - allusion, in 


17 DJTerently Doth in hit essij Die Lehrs tei d a ntr 11 cllaltcm 
(Tubingen iSdo) 
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itself of tne greatest significance, it is more hazardous to 
venture a conjecture. I mean the mention of Krishna 
Devakiputra, who is instructed by Ghora Angirasa The 
latter, and besides him (though not in connection with 
him) Krishna Angnasa, are also mentioned in the Kau- 
shftala-Brahmana , and supposing this Krishna Angirasa 
to be identical with Krishna Dei akiputra, the allusion to 
him might perhaps rather be considered a 3 a sign of priority 
to the Vrilud-Axanyaita. Still, assuming tins identifica- 
tion to be correct, dne we ght must be given to the fact 
that the name has been altered here instead of Afigirasa, 
he is called Dcvclnpatra, a form of name for which we 
find no analogy in any other Yedic writing excepting the 
Vandas (genealcg—al tables) of the Vrihad-Aranyaka, and 
which therefore belongs, a: all ei ents, to a tolerably late 
period.* The sign, finance of this allusion for the under- 
standing of the position of Krishna at a later period is 
obtious Here he 13 yet bat a scholar, eager m the pur- 
suit of knov ledge, belonging perhaps to the military caste 
He ce-tamly must iasc distinguished himself in some 
way or other, howc cr little we know of it, otherwise his 
elevation to the rank of de^tj, brought about by external 
circumstances, would le mexpheab’e 6 * 

The fact of the Chhandogyopazns lad and the Vnhad- 
Aranyaka ha.mg m common tie names Pmahana Jai- 
-ali, Usl asti Chi'craya^a, £undilya, Satjakoma Jabala, 
Uddalaka Arum, Svetahe'u, and ASvapati, makes it clear 
that they were as nearlj as possible contempoiarj works, 
and this appears also from the general!) complete identity 
of the se.enth hook of the former with the corresponding 
passages of the Yrihad-Aranyaka WLat, hovet er, is of 
most significance, as tending to estahhah a la L e date for 


* tonpj » al > Pm it i 150 
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the ChMndogyopamshad, is tie voluminous literature, the 
existence of which is presnpposed by the enumeration at 
the beginning of the ninth bpok Even supposing thi3 
ninth book to be a sort of supplement (the names oCSanat- 
kumara and Stand a are not found elsewhere in Verna 
literature, Narada also is otherwise only mentioned in 
the second part of the Aitareya-Brahmana a ), there still 
remains the mention of the ‘-Ath&rvafigirasas/as well as of 
the Itihasas and Puranas m the fifth book. Though we 
are not at liberty here any more than in the correspond- 
ing passages of the Vnhad-Aranyaka, to understand by 
these last the Itihasas and Puranas which have actually 
come down to ns, still we must look upon them as the 
forerunners of these works, which, originating in the 
legends and traditions connected with the songs of the 
luk, and with the forms of worship, gradually extended 
their range, and embraced other subjects also, whether 
drawn from real life, or of a mythical and legendary 
character Originally they found a place in the Brah- 
manas, as well as m the other expository literature of the 
Veda3, hut at the time of this passage of the Chhan- 
dogyopamshad they had possibly already in part attained 
an independent form, although the commentaries,* ns a 
rule, only refer such expressions to passages in the Brab- 
manas themselves The Sfahd-Bharata contains, especially 
m the first book, a few such Ibhis 2 s, still in a prose form , 
nevertheless, even these fragments so preserved to ns be- 
long, m respect both of style and of the conceptions the} 
embody, to a much later penod than the similar passages 
of the Brahman as. They however suffice, together with 
the ilokas, gdthAs, <Lc , quoted in the Biahmanas them- 
selves, and with such works as the Barbaddaivata, to 
bridge over for us the period of transition from legend to 
epic poetry 

We meet, moreover, in the Chhandogyopanishad with 
one of those legal cases which ere so seldom mentioned in 
Vedic literature, viz., the infliction of capital punishment 
for (denied) theft, exactly corresponding to the severe 


a And a few Urn's latte Altarri- ta*e bat Sdyam, Hiiavdm.n.isd 
Saipliitd, as il<-o 1*1 the Vans* cl tie HriTecag*£r» is similar paasagis cl 
Simirxibdna Brdl mafic tie £>> JpaiLa EnDimspa sad Tmt- 

* Hot fiuybin, it is true, in till ._i < >a-Aupr«i» 
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enactments regarding it m Mann’s code Gnilt or inno- 
cence is determined by an ordeal, the carrying of a red- 
hot axe. this also is analogous to the decrees m Manu. 
We find yet another connecting lmh with. the state of 
culture in Manu’s time in a passage occurring also 111 the 
Vnhad-Aranj aka, viz , the doctrine of the transmigration 
of souls We here meet with this doctrine for the first 
time, and that in a tolerablj eomplete form, in itself, 
how ev er, it must certainly be regarded as niuch more 
ancient The circumstance that the mjth of the creation 
in the fifth hook is on the whole identical with that found 
at the be ginni ng of Manu, is perhaps to he explained by 
regarding the latter as simply a direct imitation of the 
former The tenth book, the subject of which is the soul, 
its seat in the body and its cordition on lea\ mg it, it, its 
migration to the realm of Brahman, contains much that is 
of interest in this respect in connection with the above- 
mentioned parallel passage of the Knushitakv-Upamshad, 
from which it differs m some particulars Here also for 
the first time in the field of Vedic literature occurs the 
name Rdhu, which we ma\ reckon among the proofs of 
the comparatively recent date of the Chhandogvopamshad 
Of expressions for philosophical doctrines we find only 
Upamshad, Adda, Ouhya Adda (the keeping secret of doc- 
trine is repeatedly and urgently inculcated), Updkhyana 
(explanation) The teacher is called dchdrya [as he is 
also in the Sat Br], for “ inhabited place,” ardha is used , 
single tlckas and gdthds are very often quoted 
The Chliaudogjopamshad ba3 been edited by Dr Boer 
in the Bibliotheca Jndica, \ol in., along with Samkara’s 
commentary and a gloss on it 70 Fr Windisctimann had 
previously given us several passages of it in the original, 
and several m translation, see also I St, 1. 254-273 
The Kcnopanishad has come down to us as the rem- 
nant of a fourth Brahmana'of the Samaveda, supposed to 
he its ninth book* In the colophons and 1*1 the quota- 
tions found in the commentaries, it also hears the other- 


70 In this senes (1854-6*) 1 trans eight boots S iph.ra furmJieS 
lation also has been pnbhsbed by 11a with uiforttu in a the b»gm 
Kitjetidra Lila Mit-a. cmg ot his com met. 

* Itegat ding the ccuterts ef the 
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wise unknown name of the TaloiaJ &ras* It is divided 
into two parts tbs first, compiled in Ilokas, treats of the 
being of the supreme Brahman, appealing in the fourth 
verse to the tradition of the “ earLe- sages who have 
taught us this ” as rt 3 authority The second part con- 
tains a legend in support of the •supremacy of Brahman, 
and be-e we find Uina Haimavatf, later the spouse of ^i\a, 
acting S 3 mediatrix between Brahman and the other gods, 
probably because she 13 imagined to be identical with 
Saras v at., or Vach, the goddess of speech, of the creative 
wordy 

These are the extant B-abmanas of the Samaveda. 
Sayana, indeed, >n bus commentarj on the Samandhan- 
enumerate 3 e^Lt (3-3 Muller, Rii l Pref p xxvn) the 
PrcuUta- or Maad-Erah^ana (1 e , the PaTirhavtnla), the 
%haJnn,2, the Sdmcvihi, the Arshej,a, the Eetalddkydja, 
the UpamsJ-ad, the Sanhilojanishad, and the Vania 
The claims, however, of four ol these wojis to the name of 
B-ahmana, ha * e no solid founda’.on. The Anheya 13 , as 
already stated, merelj an Anukramam, "nd tne Devata- 
dhya/a can hardlj be sa*d to be anything else, the Vania 
else -here always constitutes a part ot the Brahmanas 
themselves the tv*o latter works, moreover, can scarcely 
be suppose j to be still in exis'sree, uhich, as far 03 tha 
Vafiia 13 concerned, is certainly veiy much to be regretted 
The Samavidhaua also, which probably treats, like fcbe 
port.on of the L, tvajana-Sutra bearing the same name, of 
the c-'n.ersion of the richas into sdmans, can hardly pass 
for a Brahmana 71 As to the Samlitopamchad, it appears 


* Slight rpfc this name t» tuc- an Aankr~zc«*ii, but only contains 
able to nesa-reroi. t < 'a-J.tion sntno inf i-nutwj *a to the deities 
which Tirdji is der C J ? of the diff-'en* sinint, to which s 

+ On the licera u-c **<•, o' t*» ti o her ch^rttfaraients are added. 
I»«nop_nisnid, s e / 4 ' u 1S1 S. IV*!]/, the oirai ldhii-a Crih 
[lie have to add Fdfi a edi os w ta ira' » dees no* -rca‘ of tbs conver 
Satphara’s cotomo-tary _ fit jo £ J o* y, ha) m'O afntim*, on the 
Lheea I-.ltea, vo? ri i , _u j h i Cr^c? coa**a-v, it i a vcd. vtmilir to the 
Ution ibid, tol x/) P-cpidhina, end r»ht»e ‘o the etn 

71 i tic- aho*o st-tec _ r°qj re ploy n»nt of tk“ nnaii for all eort3 

to te corrected aud e-, u'ei -u cj cf £jp»r-*»t >■» purpose* Both 

n eci oral particular i V-n-a texj hive 1 L=~i e bc»n edited by 

B-anraana ois first «di el by iuts ’f E ircdl, with Si vena ’ecomme!it*n“i 
ui / 4 < , iv 371, £f, af erwards by ( 873) By IZotc/rila, too, the nom 
Lurn»ll with Sdyana’* (o-nmestary ber of tV Bnilmiapa3of the &hn»* 
(1873) Tht DerataJhyijs u cot reds u gir-n as eight (llijlcr. 
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to ins doubtful whether Sayana meant by it the Keno- 
pamshad, for though the samhxtd (universality) of the 
Supreme Being certainly is discussed m the latter, the sub' 
ject is not handled under this name, as would seem to be 
demanded bj the analogy of the title of the Samhitopa- 
mshad of the Aitareya-Aranyah a as well as of the Taittn 13 •*- 
AranyaH M3 conjecture would be that he is far more 
likely to have intended a work 72 of the same title, of whicn 
there is a MS m the British Museum (see I $t,i 42) , anl 
if so, all mention of the Kenopamshad has been omitted by 
him, possibly for the reason that it appears at the same 
time in on Atliarvan-iecension (differing but little, it le, 
true), and may have been regarded by him as belonging to 
the Athanan? 

There is a far greater number of Sutras to the Sama 
i eda than to any of the other Vedas IVe haa e here three 
6rauta-Sutras , a Siitra which forms a running commen- 
tary upon the 'PanchavitiSa-Brahmana , five Siitrn on 
Metres and on the conversion of nchas into sdmans , and 
a Grib) a-Siitra To these must further be added other 
similar v orbs of which the titles only are known to us, as 
well as a great mass of different Pariiishtas 

Of the 6 rauta-Sutras, or Sutras treating of the sacrifi- 
cial ritual, the first is that of Haidka, which is cited in 
the other Sarra-Sutras, and even b) the teachers men- 
tioned in these, sometimes as Arshcya Ka'pa, sometime, 
as Kalpa, and onci also by Lat\ ayana directly under the 
name of Maiika 73 In the colophons it bears the name of 
Kalpa.- Sutra This Siitra is but a tabular enumeration o* 

the prayers belonging to the several ceremonies of th 
Soma sacrifice , and these are quoted partly b) their tecl - 
jucal Sairan names, partly by their opening words Tin 3 

A S L, p 34S) in his time all of since this text app-ars tb“re, aa»e 
them re-e already without accents as elsewhere, in connection with th 
On® fact d“S"rrea to be specially Vao_,a Brihmana, 4 .C. It is no 
noticed h»tv, namely, tbat several mu-h larger than the DeTitfdhyiya 
of the teachers mentiooed in the but ha3 not yet been published , 6~ 
Vania Brahman* ly their T»ry / * i\ 375 
name 1 !, point u- dircct'y to the nonh 11 Latviv-ma desi gnates Kanaka 

west of India, eg, lvfmlxja Au Girgya la this nune coonectel 
jamMiyavi, Madragdra Saungayani with the ili^aaya of the Greeks 
Sa l AnabtrfVihi Sdla-mViyana, and La^en, f Ah , 1 , v 

hauKaU see J St, »* ypS-ySto pS 

,2 Tha is unquestionably correct. 
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order 13 exactly that of the Panchavifila-Brahmana , yet a 
few other ceremonies arc inserted, including those added 
in the Shadvinfa-Brahmana, as well as others Among 
the latter the Janakasaptardtra deserves special notice, 
— a ceremony owing its origin to King Janaka, 71 of 
whom, as we saw above, no mention is yet made in the 
Panclumfila-Brahm&na His life and notoriety therefore 
evidently fall in the interval between the latter work 
and the Sdtra of Maiaka — The eleven prapdfhakas of this 
Sutra are so distributed that the tkdhas (sacrifices of one 
day) are dealt with in the Erst five chapters , the ahinas 
(those lasting several days) in the following four , and the 
satires (sacrifices lasting more than twelve days) in the 
last two There is a commentary on it. composed by 
Varadaraja, whom we shall meet with again as the com- 
mentator of another Sama-Sutra. 

The second Srauta-Sdtra is that of Ldlydya.ua, which 
belongs to the school of the Kauthumas This name ap- 
pears to me to point to Lata the Aapuet) of Ptolemy, 7 * to 
a country therefore lying quite in the west, directly south 
of Surdshtra (Zvpa<r~pijitj) This would agree perfectly 
with the conjecture above stated, that the Pafichavifila- 
Brahmana belongs more to the west of India, and is borne 
out by the data contained in the body of the Sutra itself, 
as we shall see presently 

This Sdtra, like that of Maiaka, connects itself closely 
with the Panchavmla-Brabmana, and indeed often quotes 
passages of some length from it, generally introducing 
them by * tad v! lam brihmanna," or, “ih b 1 dhmanambhav- 
ah, ’ once also by “tathd purdnam Tandam ’ It usually 
gives at the same time the different interpretations which 
these passages received from various teachers Sandilya, 
Dhanamjayya, and iaandilyayana are most frequently 
mentioned in this manner, often together, or one after the 
other, as expounders of the PanchaviftfvBrahmana. The 
first named 19 already known to ns through the Chhando- 
gyopanishad, and he, as well as Sandilyayana, is repeatedly 


r * Sdyana, it li true to PaScb 71 Ldtiko is exrlj as the edicU o{ 
SXu 9 l lakes janata as an ap Pijaria i , *ee Lassen, / AA,Ll0St 
f etlativ* in the aeuae of ptajdpait, u 793 n. 
wbicb is the reading of tbs Taucha 
».£_U Bnlauga. 
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mentioned nl30 in another Sutra, the Nidana-Sulra, the 
came is the case v ith Dhatnmjnyya Besides these, how 
ever, Intjayinn mentions a number of other teachers and 
schools, as, for example, his own fish&ryas, with especial 
frequency, the Arshey n-Kalpn two dilferent Gautamas, 
one being distinguished by the surname Stbavira (a tech- 
nical title, especially with the Buddhists) , further 6auchi- 
\nkshi (a teacher known to Panim), Kshairakalambhi, 
Kautsa, Varshaganya, Bhanditayana, Lamakayana, Rana- 
yamputn, Ac., and in particular, the Satyayanins, and 
their work, the Satyayanaka, together with the ^alanka- 
yanins, the latter of whom are well known to belong to 
the western part of India Such allusions occur in the 
SiStra of Latyayana, as in the other Sutras of the Sama- 
xedo, much more frequently than in the Sutras of the 
other Vedas, and are m my opinion evidence of their 
priority to the latteT At the time of the former there 
still existed manifold differences of opinion, while in that 
of the latter a greater unity and fixedness of exegesis, of 
dogma, and of worship had been attained The remaining 
data appear also to point to such a priority, unless we 
lro e to explain them merely from the difference of loca- 
lity The condition of the Sudras as well as of the Nisha- 
das t e , the Indian aborigines, does not here appear to be 
one of such oppression and wretchedness as it afterwards 
became It was permitted to sojourn with them (Sandi- 
Ija, it is true, restricts this permission to “in the neigh- 
bourhood of their gr&mas "), and they themselves were 
allowed to attend in person at the ceremonies, although 
outside of the sacrificial ground. They are, moreover, now 
and then represented, though for the most part in a mean 
capacity as taking an actual part on such occasions, which 
is not to be thought of in later tunee Toleration was 
still a matter of necessity, for, as we likewise see, the 
strict Brahmamcal principle was not yet recognised e\ en 
among the neighbouring Aryan tribes These, equally 
with the Brahmamcal Indians, held in high esteem the 
songs and customs of their ancestors, and devoted to them 
quite as much study a3 the Brahmamcal Indians did , nay, 
the latter now and then directly resorted to the former, 
and borrowed distinct ceremonies from them This is 
sufficiently clear from the particulars of one ceremony of the 
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land, which is embodied, not indeed in the PatichanftSa- 
Brahmaria, but m the Shad* lft^a-Brahmana, and which 13 
described at full length by Ldtyiyana It is an imprecatory 
ceremony (called iyena, falcon), and this naturally sug- 
gests the idea that the ceremonial of the Atlian an, which 
is essentially based Upon imprecations and magical expe- 
dients, — as well as the songs of the Atliarvan itself,— may 
perhaps chiefly owe its cultivation to these western, non- 
Brahmamcal, Aryan tribes The general name given to 
these tribes by Latyayana (and with this Pimm v 2 2 1 
agrees) is Vratfnas, and he further draws a distinction 
between their yaudhas, warriors, and their arhantz,, 
teachers Their anuchanas, those versed m Scripture, 
are to be chosen pnest 3 for the abo\ e-mentioned sacrifice 
$ indilya limits this to the ar/umts alone, which latter 
word — subsequently, as is well known, employed exclu- 
sively as a Buddhistic title — is also used m the Brahroana 
of the "White Yajus, and in the Aran} aka of the Blacl 
Yajus, to express a teacher in general The turban and 
garments of these pner ‘3 should be red (lokita) according 
to ShadvmSa and Latyayana, and we find the same colour 
assigned to the sacrificial robes of the priests of the Ba- 
ksbasas in Lafiki, m the Kama} ana, vt, 19 no, 51 21, 
with which may be compared the light red, yellowish red 
( lashaya ) garments of the Buddhists (see for instance 
Mnchhakat , pp 1 12, 1 14, ed Stenzler, if -Bbar , xn. 566, 
11898, Yajnav, 1 272), and the red (ralta) dress of the 
Samkhyabhikshu * in the Laghujataka of Varaha Mihira. 
Now, that these western non-Brahmamcal Yratyas, Yrati- 
nas, v ere put precisely upon a par with the eastern non- 
Brahmamcal, le, Buddhistic, teachers, appears from an 
addition which is given by IAtyay ana to the description 
of the Vratyastomas °s found m the PafichavmSa-Bnh- 
mana. We are there told that the com erted Vratyas, t e, 
those who have entered into the Brahman community, 
must v in order to cut off all connection with their p 3 st 
hand over their w ealth to those of their companions who 
still abide by the old mode of life — thereby transferring to 
these their own former impurity — or else, to a “Brahma- 

* According to the commentary, or sacUd 3 fcs {«'«./ 

See/ 11 287 
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handhu Magcdhade^fya.” This latter expression is only 
explicable if we assume tnat Buddhism, with its anti- 
Brahmamcal tendencies was at the time flourishing m 
Magadha, and the absence of any such allusion in the 
PancbavmSa-Bnhnnna is significant as to the time which 
elapsed between this work anu the Sdtra of Latyayana.* 
The first seven prapdtrcl as of the Latyaj ana-Su’ra 
comprise the rule3 common to all Soma sacrifices, the 
eighth and part of the ninth book treat, on the contrary, 
of the separate tXdhas, the remainder of the ninth book, 
of the ahinas, and the tenth, of the tatt-as We lme 
an excellent commentary on it by Agrnsi a mm," 6 who De- 
longs probably to the same penod as tne other commen- 
tators whose names terminate in sr&mir, as Bhc-astamin, 
Bliaratasvatmn, Dhdrtasvamin, Harist amin, Khqdirasta- 
min, Meghasvacnn, Skandesvcmm, KsUrasvamm, C.C , 
their time, however, is as yet unae*ennmed n 
The third Sama-Sutra, that of j)i c.h 3 dyara, defers hut 
slightly from tne Lityayana-Sutra It belongs to the 
school of the Ranayamyas We meet with the name of 
these latter in the Rana\ aniputra of Lai) ej ana, his 
family 13 descended from Yrs'sLtha, for which reason tms 
Sutra is also directly cdied Vosisr rta-Su'ra For the 
name Drahyayana nothing analogous can be Eiduce^ - * 
The difference between this Sutia and that of Lcttyay-ina 


* Id the Rik S iphiti, svL»re the 
Kliatas— the ancient name of the 
people of Magod„a — and th^ir kicg 
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tchool see / £< iv 37S draJa 
md to be - Pi 1 it errmy u of 
■trade tee Hem. f ik- 1 S->, 12a 
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is mainly confined to the different distribution of the 
matter, which is on the whole identical, and even ex 
pressed m the same words I have not yet met with a 
complete codex of the whole work, but only with its begin- 
ning and its end, in two different commentaries, the date 
of which it 13 not yet possible to determine — the begin- 
ning, namely, m Maghasv dmin's commentary, remodelled 
by RudrasLanda, the end in the excellent commentary of 
Dh anno. 

The only knowledge I have of a Srauta-Siitra by Go- 
bhQa is derived from a notice of Roth's (op c, pp 55, 56), 
according to which Kyityachintamani is said to have com- 
posed a commentary npon it 73 

In a far more important degree than he differs from 
Drahjayana does Latydyana differ, on the one hand, from 
Kdtydjana, who m his Srauta-Siitra, belonging to the 
White Yajus, treats m books 22-24 of the ekdhas, ahinas, 
and sattras, and on the other, from the Rik-Sdtras of 
A§valayant and Saflkhdyana, which likewise deal with 
these subjects in their proper place In these there is no 
longer any question of differences of opinion, the stricter 
view represented by fSandilya in the Latjayana-Sutra has 
every where triumphed. The ceremonies on the Sarasvatf 
and the Vratj astomas have also become, in a local sense 
too, further removed from actual life, as appears both from 
the slight consideration with which they are treated, and 
from modifications of name 3 , &c . which show a forgetting 
of the original form Many of tho ceremonies discussed 
m the Sama-Sutras arc, moreover, entirely wanting in the 
Sutras of the other Vedas , and those which are found in 
the latter are enumerated in tabular fashion rather than 
fully discussed — a difference which naturally originated 
in the div ersity of purpose, the subject of the Siitra of the 
Yajus being the duties of the Adhvaryu, and that of the 
Sutras of the Rik the duties of the Hotar 

A fourth Sanaa-Sdtra 13 the Anupada-Sutra, in ten 
prapdthakas, the work of an unknown author It explains 


n "lhe name Kptyachintimam ' on* brauta Sutra of Gobbtla r« 
probably belong to the work iteelf , main? doubtful in tbe meantime, 
compare / ‘•t , u 60, jl 396 , Auf since auch a work u not mentioned 
recht, Catal'gut, p 365* , but e'aewhere 
whether it really was a commentary 
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the obscure passages of the Pancliavw&t-Brahjnana, and, 
it would appear, of the Shadvrofa-Brahmuna .also, accom- 
panying the text step by step It lias not as \ et beeu 
closely examined , but it piomise9 to prove a rich mine of 
material for the history of Brahmamcal theology, as it 
makes mention of, and appeals to, on extremely large 
number of different works For example, of schools of 
the Rik, it cites the Aitareyins, the Patfigins, the Kaushf- 
taha , of schools of the Yajus, the Adhvaryua in gene- 
ral , further, the Satyayamns, Khddayanins, the laittirf- 
yas, the Kathaka, the Kalabavms, BhalHvins, Sambuvis, 
Yamsaneyms, and frequently also irvAi, mnfi, dchdryas, 
Sec It is a work which deserves to be very thoroughly 
studied 89 

"While the above-named four Siitras of the Samaveoa 
specially attach themselves to the Panchaviftla-Brahmana, 
the Siitras now to be mentioned stand out more indepen- 
dently beside the latter, although of course, m part at 
least, often referring to it In the first place, «e have to 
mention the Ntdina-Sulra, which contains m ten pra- 
pdlhakas metrical and other similar investigations on the 
different ukthas, stomas, and gdnas The name of the 
author is not given. The word niddna, 'root, is used 
with reference to metre in the Brahmana of the White 
Yajus, 81 and though in the two instances where the 
Naidanas are mentioned by Yaska, their activity appears 
to have been directed less to the study of metre than to 
that of roots, etymology, still the Nidanosamjnaka Grantna 
is found cited m the Brihaddevata, 5 5, either directly as 
the Sruti of the Chhandoga3, or at least as containing 
their Sruti.* This Sutra is especially remarkable for the 
great number of Vedic schools and teachers whose various 
opinions it adduces , end in tlus respect 11 stands on pretty 
much the same level as the Anupada-Sutra. It differs 
from it, however, by its particularly frequent quotation 


10 Unfortunately wa do not e?en or yo od aird *gmr gdyalri la nidd 
now know of more than one MS , iM*a) 

u> / St , l * Rtddna, m the »enia of 'cause, 

" Thu is wrong , oa the con foundation ’ is * favourite word in 
tnry, tha word has quite a general tbfl Bud Jins tic Siitras , mb Burnout 
meaning in the passjgea in question Istrod & f Histone d“ Buddhism 
{eg , is yefyafrf id etfid vidimus, Jndien, pp 59, S’, 4®4> “ 
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also of the views of the Saman theologians named by Latya- 
yana and Drabyayana, w , Dhanamjayya, feandilya, Jjau 
chivnkshi, &c — ft thing which seldom or never occurs 
in the former The animosity to the Kaushftakis, with 
which we have already become acquainted in the Paficha- 
vifiia-Brahmana, is here again exhibited most vividly in 
some words attributed to I)hanamjayya With regard to 
the Rigvcda, the daSatayi division into ten mardalas is 
mentioned, os in Yaska The allusion to the Atharva- 
ijikas, as well as to the Anubrdhmamns, is particularly to 
be remarked , the latter peculiar name is not met with 
elsewhere, except in Panini. A special study of thi« 
Siitra is also much to be desired, as it likewise promises 
to open up a wealth of information regarding the condi- 
tion of literature at that period * 

Not much information of this sort is to he expected 
from the Puskpa-Sutra of Gobhila + which has to be 
named along with the Niddna Sutra The understanding 
of tins Siitra is, moieovcr, obstructed by many difficulties 
For not only does it cife the technical names of the 
sdmans, as well as other words, in a very curtailed form, 
it also makes use of a number of grammatical and other 
technical terms, winch, <d though often agreeing with the 
corresponding ones in the PratiSakhya-Sutras, are yet also 
often foimed m quite a peculiar fasluon, hero and there, 
indeed, quite after the algebraic type so favoured by 
Pamm Tins is particularly the case m the first four 
prapdthalas , and it is precisely for these that, up to the 
present tune at least, no commentary has been found, 
whereas for the remaining six we possess a yery good 
commentary by Upadliyaya Ajdta&itruf The work 
treat3 of the modes in winch the separate nchas, by various 
insertions, &c , are transformed into sdmans, or " made to 
blossom,” as it were, which is evidently the origin of the 
name Pushpa-Sutra, or ' Flower Sutra ” In addition to 


n s«» / St, i 44, (T the first * Sr>, at luist, the author is called 
two jia{alas, winch litre special re in the colophons of tiro chapt-ra in 
ference to metre, hare been edited MS Chambers 220 [Catalogue o' 
and translate! by me in / St , vui the Berlin MS3 , p 7^1 
65-724. For Anubrilniunm, *51, + Composed for hi» pupil Tub 

Bee also Air Sr, 11 8 Ii, and Scbol nu\ asi3 
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the Pravaehana, 1 1 (according to the commentary), Brah- 
mana, of the Kdlabavins and that of the ^atyajanins, I 
found, on a cursory inspection, mention also ot the Kau- 
thumas This is the first tune that their name appears in 
a work connected with Vedic literatuie Some portions 
of the work, particularly in the last books, are composed 
m ilokas, and we have, doubtless, to regard it as a com* 
pilation of pieces belonging to different periods 63 In close 
connection with it stands the Suma-Tantra, composed in 
the same manner, and equally unintelligible without a 
Commentary It treats, m thirteen prapdfhalas, of accent 
and tho accentuation of the separate verses. A commen- 
tary on it is indeed extant, but at present only in a frag- 
mentary form. At its close the work is denoted as the 
vydkarana, grammar, of the Slrnan theologians M 

Several other Sutras also treat of the conversion of 
nchas into sdmans, &c One of these, the PaftcTiavulhi- 
Sutra {Pdfichavidhya, Pailchamdheya), is only known to 
me from quotations, according to which, as veil as from 
its name, it treats of the five different xndhxs (modes) by 
which this process is effected Upon a second, the Prati - 
Mra-SiUra, which is ascribed to Katyayana, a commentary 
called Dafatayx was composed by Yaradaraja, the above- 
mentioned commentator of Maiaka. It treats of the 
aforesaid five vidhts, with particular regard to the one 
called pratihdra The Tanddlafahana - Sutra is only 
known to me by name, as als>o the Upayrantha- Sutra* 
both of which, with the two other works just named, art, 
according to the catalogue, found in the Fort-William 


® In Dekhan MSS th« work m tram by which he explains the 
called Phidla-S&tn, and is ascribed word uhJulrtha which, according to 
to Yararuchi, not to Gobhila see the Mahibhishya, is at the founds 
Burnell, Catalog nr, pp 45, 46. Oh tion of anltAiiu, whose formation u 
tliifl and other points of difference, taught by Pamoi himself (i» 2 60), 
see toy paper Lebtr dot Sapialata see 1 St., xiil 447 According to 
tain del Uila (1S7O) pp 258, 2 j 9 this it certainly seems eery doubtful 
I now possess a copy o( the text and whether the Siinalakshana men 
commentary, but hare nothing of tioned by Kaiya^a is to be identified 
consequence to add to the above re with the extant work bearing the 
marks same name 

M See also Burnell Calaloyut • Shadgurugitbya, in the intro 
pp 4C, 41 —Itia p. 44 we find a duction to his commentary on the 
'Svarapinbhishi, or SiBUlaksbana, Anukramsnl of the Rik, describes 
specified Kaiyata also mentions a Kityiyana as ‘ vpagrarttkatya ti- 
tinalgijianatn ptdfisdlAyayi tU rata. 
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collection of MSS By the anonymous transcriber of the 
Berlin MS of the Mafaha-Siitra, who is of course a very' 
weak authority, ten Srauta-Sutras for the Samaveda are 
enumerated at the close of the MS , viz , besides Latyayana, 
Annpada, JTidaua, Kalpa, Ihndalakshana, Paiichavidbeja, 
and the Hpagrantbas, also the Kalpdnupada, Anustolra, 
•md the Kskudras IVhat is to he understood by the three 
last names most for the present remain undecided 85 
The Grihja-Sdtra of the Samaveda belongs to GolMa, 
tho same to whom, we also found a ^rauta-Sutra and the 
Pushpa-Sutra ascribed. 86 Hu name has a very unvedic 
ring, and nothing in any way corespouding to it appears 
in the rest of Vedic literature 87 In what relation this 
work, drawn up in four prapdthalas, stands to the 0»nhya- 
Siitras of the remaining Vedas has not yet been investi- 
gated. 83 A supplement (panhsh(a) to it is the Kamo 
praiipa of Kityavana. In its introductory words it ex- 
pressly .acknowledges itself to be such a supplement to 
Gobhila, but it has also been regarded both -as a second 
Gnhya-biitra and as a Smnti-Sastra According to the 
statement of Aiarka, the commentator of this Kamia- 
pradipa, the Gnhya-Sutra of GoblnU is authoritative for 
both the schools of the Samaveda, the Kauthumas as well 
03 the IUnayaufyas *— Is the Khddira Gnbja, which zs 
now and then mentioned, also to be classed with tho 
Samaveda? 83 


83 On the Tallcbandti S6tr» and 
•he Kaipdnupada, each in two- pro- 
/Klfhaim, ami tbs Kshaudra, m 
three p rapd(Aalat, see ItuUer, A. S 
L-, V 210, Anfrecbt, Catnlcyat, p 
377* The Upagranth»- 3 titra treat* 

of erpiation*, prrAyaich itta>, «ee Bd- 

jendra U 11 . , haunt qf Sandpit 
AfSS, u. l8J- 

M To him u alio ascribed a Nii- 
geya-SCtra, “a description of the 
Metres of the Sdmareda, 1 see Colin 
Browning Catalogue of Saxstjtf 
MSS txutinp in Oude{ 1873), p 4. 

87 A lut of teacher* belonging to 
tbe Oobhlla eebool is contained to 
the Vaiiis-Bnlhffiags. 

•• An edition cf the Qobluli 
Gpbya-Sutra, with a eery diffiua 
"-iTnmeotirj ly the editor, Chan 


draldnta TarkilarjiMr*, has been 
commenced m the BSA. Indies 
{1871) , tbe fourth ftu'nculus (1873) 
reaches to h. 8. r 2 See tbe aectiom 
relating to nnptisl c-remorues in 
Haas 1 paper, J EL, r 2*3, ffi 

• Among the anthoie 0/ the 

Smpib-Sdsiraa a Eu(hiuni U also 
mentioned 

0 Certainly In Burnefl’a Cats 
lofrue, p 56 theDrfhjiyana-Gphya 
fifitra (in iour pa (claj) is attributed 
to Eliidirt. Kudrasiandairdmin 
composed a rptti on this work 
also (see p 80J, and Yicnana ia 
named as tbe author of 'lariidt ta 
the Gpbya Sutras of Kbidira,' Bar 
pell, p 57 To tho Ophya-SdtrM 
cf tbs Shnareda probably belong 
alio Qaatama’a Pitfvnalia-S&tra 
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As representative o£ tlie last stage of the literature of 
the Samaveda, we may specify, on the one hand, the 
various Paddhatis (outlines) and commentaries, &c, which 
connect themselves with the Sdtras, and serve as an ex- 
planation and further development of them , and, on the 
other, that peculiar class of short treatises hearing the 
name of PariSishtas, which are of a somewhat more inde- 
pendent character than the former, and ore to be looked 
upon more as supplements to the Siitras * Among these, 
the already mentioned Arsha and Daxiata — enumerations 
of the Rishis anddeities — of the Samhita in the Naigeya- 
£ahha deserve prominent notice Both of these treatises 
refer throughout to a comparatively ancient tradition, 
for example, to the .Nairuktas, headed by Yasha and {§aka- 
pum, to the Naighantuhas, to 6aunaka (i e , probably to 
his Anukiamani oi the Rik), to their own Brahmana, to 
Aitareya and the Aitareyins, to the Satapathihas, to the 
Pravachana Kathaka, and to Aivalayana. The Ddlbhya- 
Parxhshta ought probably also to be mentioned here , it 
bears the name of an individual who appears several times 
in the Chh&ndogyopamshad, but particulaily often in the 
Purarm as one of the sages who conduct the dialogue 


The Yajurveda, to which we now turn, is distinguished 
above the other Vedas by the great number of different 
schools which belong to it Tins is at once a consequence 
and a proof of the fact that it became pre-eminently the 
oiibject of study, inasmuch as it contains the formulas for 
the entire ’-acnficial ceremonial, and indeed forms its 


(cf. Burnell, p 57 the comments tary on the Gribya-Sutra of tbo 
tor Anantayaj van identifies the au While Vaj us several tunes ascribes 
lliot with Ahsliapida, the autlioi of tlieir authorship to a hityiyani 
the NySya Sutra) and the Gautama- (India Office Library, No 440, fol 
Dkarma Sutra, seethe ectuntreat- 52*, $6 5S*, Ac ) , or do the equo- 

ing of the legil literature tations only refer to the aboio- 

' Riw&i’i 'injv m ms commen named K -nri-pni'ipa 
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proper foundation, whilst the Rigveda prominently, and 
the SimavecU exclusively, devote themselves to a part of 
it only, viz , to the Soma sacrifice The Yajurveda divides 
itself, m the first place, into two parts, the Black and the 
White Yajus These, upon the whole, indeed, have their 
matter m common , but they differ fundamentally from 
each other as regards its arrangement In the Sambita of 
the Black Yajus the sacrificial formulas are for the most 
part immediately followed by their dogmatic explanation, 
Ac, and by an account of the ceremonial belonging to 
them , the portion bearing the name of Brahmana differing 
only m point of time from this Samhiti, to which it must 
be viewed as a supplement In the White Yajus, on the 
contraiy, the sacrificial formulas, and their explanation 
and ritual, are entirely separated from one another, the 
first being assigned to the Sambita, and their explanation 
and ritual to the Brahmana, as is also the case in the Rig- 
veda and the Samaveda. A further difference apparently 
consists in the fact that m the Black Yajus very great 
attention is paid to the Hotar and his duties, which m the 
White Yajus is of rare occurrence By the nature of the 
case m such matters what is undigested js to be regarded as 
the commencement, as the earlier stage, and what exhibits 
method as the later stage , and this view will be found to 
be correct in the present instance As each Yajus pos- 
sesses an entirely independent literature, we must deal 
with each separately 

First, of the Black Yajvs The data thus far known to 
us concerning it open up such extensive literary perspec- 
tives, but withal m such a meagre way, that investigation 
has, up to the present time, been les9 able to attain to 
approximately satisfactory results* than in any other field 
In the first place, the name “Black Yajus’ belongs only 
to a later period, and probably arose in contradistinction 
to that of the White Yajus "While the theologians of the 
Rik are called Babvrichas, and those of the Sam an Chbin- 
dogas, the old name for the theologians of the Yajus is 
Adhvaryus , and, indeed, these three names arc already so 


* Sea / St , i 6S fT [All the been puhliahad, e°e the ensuing 
texU* with, the exception of the note* j 
Sutra* editing fo ttlti , A*" P°w 
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employed in the Samhitd of the Black Yajus and the 
Brahmana of the White Yajus In the latter work the 
designation Adhvaryus is applied to its own adherents, 
and the Chaiakadktaiyus are denoted and censured as 
their adversaries — an enmity which is also apparent in a 
passage of the Samhitd. ot the White Yajus, 'where the 
Charakachaiya, as one of the persons to be dedicated at 
the Purushamedha, is devoted to Dushkrita, ot "XU deed’* 
This is all the more strange, as the term charaka 13 other- 
wise always used in a good sense, for “ travelling scholar;” 
as is also the root char, “ to wander about for instruction ’ 
The explanation probably consists simply in the fact that 
the name Charakas is also, on the other hand, applied to 
one of the principal schools of the Black Yajus, whence 
wo have to as ,ume that there was a direct enmity between 
these and the adherents of the White Yajus who arose m 
opposition to them — a hostility similarly manifested in 
other cases of the kind A second name for the Black 
Yajus 13 "Taittirlya,” of which no earlier appearance can 
be traced than that m it 3 own Piitiiakhya-Sdtra, and in 
the Sdma-Sutias Panun * connects this name with a 
Bishi called Tittiri, and so does the Anukramam to the 
Atreya school, which we shall have frequent occasion to 
mention in the sequeL Later legends, on the contrary, 
refer it to the transformation of the pupils of Vaidampa- 
vana into paitndgcs [lithn), in order to pick up the yajus- 
■verses disgorged by one of thur companions W'ho was 
wroth with Ins teacher However absurd this legend may 
be, a certain amount of Ecnsc yet lurks beneath its eur- 
face The Black Yajus is, id fact, a motley, undigested 
jumble of different piect s , and I am m> self more inclined 
to derive the name Taittirfja from the wiegated par- 
tndge (tittiri) than from the Rishi Tittin, just as another 
name of one of the principal schools of the Black Yajus, 
that of the lsJnndikfyas, probably owes its formation to 


• The rule referred to Civ 3 102) 
Recording to the ol 

the Cvlcutta scholiast not explained 
in Fatirpjali a Dbtshy* , po^ibly 
therefore i‘ miy not he Pimoi a at 
all hut may be later than Patarp 
hi [The cws Taittirlya i* ell. 


however is several times mentioned 
in the Bbdsliya, see I St xuu 442, 
which u also ocquvntvd with ‘Tit 
linnd jvoltith Hokif 1 , nof heloegiDj, 
to the Clihaudas, no IS v 41, 
Gold tuchc' Fdmai, p 443] 
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this very fact of the Black Yajus being made up of 
kkandaa, fragments, although Pantm,* as m the case of 
Taittirfya, traces it to a Rishi of the name of Khandika, 
and although we do really meet with a Khamjika (And- 
bh&n) in the Brdhroana of the White Yajus (xi 8 4. 1) 
Of the many schools which are allotted to the Black 
Yajus, all probably did not extend to SamhitA and Rrah 
mana , some probably embraced the Sutras only f Thus 
fir, at least, only three different recensions of the Samluta 
are directly known to us, two of them m the text itself, 
the third merely from an Anukramanf of the text The 
two first are the Taithr{ya-Samh\td, xar so called 

which is ascribed to the school of Ap.ostamba, a subdivision 
of the Khdndildyas , and the K<&{kaka, which belongs to 
the school of the Chankas, and that particular subdivision 
of it which bears the name of Cliaiayanfyas J The Sam- 
hits, &c , of the Atreya school, a subdivision of the Au- 
khfyas, is only known to us by its Anukramanl , it agrees 
m essentials with that of Apastamba. This 10 not the 
case with the Katbaks, which stands on a more indepen 
dent footing, and occupies a kind of intermediate positton 
between the Black and the White Yajus, agreeing fre- 
quently with the latter as to the readings, and with the 
former in the arrangement of the matter The Kdthaka, 
together with the JTdridranka — a lost work, which, how- 
ever, likewise certainly belonged to the Black Yajus, \iz, 
to the school of the Handravfyas, a subdivision of the 
Maitrdyanfyas — is the only work of the Brdhmana order 
mentioned by name in Yaska’s Nmskta. Pdmm, too, 
makes direct reference to it in a rule, and it is further 
alluded to in the Anupada-Sdtra and Bpihaddevatd The 
name of the Hath as docs not appear in other Vcdic 
writings, nor doe3 that of Apastamba § 


* The rule is Use e&me is llist for 
Titlirl I b» rtissiit m the pretiolis 
cole, therefore, spjhes hers sSso 
Jib Is likewise Ihs case with the 
other Vedas 

J B-sides the text, »* Bare also 
a Ris'jj’.iMiVnirunl for it, 

5 to liter writings several 5t«th'9 
»r» ibetinginibed, the Kapn*, the 
r>4ih/» lief has *nl the h*pt*b 


t’lAla Ksthis the epithet of these 
list a found in Pimm (slu 3 J»l) 
and MrRsslhtnts mention* the 
KaaptoSohoi as n people m 1 he 1 ah 
) ib— In the Fort WiHiem Catalogue 
* hspi-hthsls SJifihilS is mentioned 
{se. / St , xin 375, 439 —A* t h » 
time if the M»b4blii«liy* t> epnm 
lion of the Kithss mutt hare been 
one of great consideration, sinee 
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The Samhita of the Apastamba school consists of seven 
boohs (called ash(aXas *) , these again are divided into 44 
products, 65 1 anvxdkas, and 2 19S handikds, the latter being 
separated from one another on. the principle of an equal 
number of syllables to each 00 Nothing definite can be ascer- 
tained as to the extent of the Atreya recension , it is like- 
v iso divided into kdndas, •praSnas, and anuvdhas, the first 
words of tthich coincide mostly with those of the corre- 
sponding sections of the Apastamba school. The Kathaka 
is quite differently divided, and consists of five parts, of 
which the three first are in their turn divided into forty 
sihd’ial.as, and a multitude of small sections (also pro- 
bably sopara f cd according to the number of words), while 
the fourth merely specifies the nchas to be sung by the 
Hotar, and the fifth contains the formulas belonging to the 
horse sacrifice In the colophons to the three first parts, 
the Chaxaka-Sakha as called Ifhimild, Madhyamika, and 
Onmtkd, respectively the first and last of these three 
appellations are still unexplained.” The Brahmana por- 
tion m these works is extremely meagre as regards the 
ritual, and gives hut an imperfect picture of it , it is, how- 
ever, peculiarly rich 111 legends of a mythological cha- 
racter Ihe sacuficial formulas themsdxes are on the 
whole the same a9 those contained in the Samhita of the 
White Ybjus, but the order is different, although the 


they — and their text, the KiiJ’jaYi constitutes the norm , fifty words, 
— are repeatedly mentioned , eee as a rule, form a ktmdihi, eeo I St , 
T £(., na 437, ff 1 lie founder of xi 13,1x11 90,1111 97-99 -Iustead 
tlieir achool, Ksjha, appears in the of cth[aXa, we find also the wore 
MahdbhSabya as Yaiinnpiyaua’e .correct name Itfitdo, and instead of 
pupil, and the Kith as themselves prafna, winch is peculiar to the 
appear m does connection -with tha Taitliriya texts, tbs generally em 
Kdldpaa and Kauttmmas, both ployed term, prapdthaLa see I St^ 
kchvolaof IheSdman In the Iidmd xi 13, 124^— The laitt Bidbm end 
Jana, too, the ICatba EAUpas are the Taitt. Ar , ars also subdivided 
mentioned as being much esteemed into itnrrfiWi, and these again into 
In Ayodhyi (11, 32 18, Schlegel) very small sections, but tho pnoci 
Haradatta s statement, “ Batirjvhi pie of these divisions has not yet 
namttpyasli KathaMk\& (Bbattojis been clearly ascertained 
Sid dli Kaum ed Tdrludtna (1865), 11 Ifhmnki is to be derived from 

vol 11 p 324,00 Pin , vn 4 38), 7 ie((/tima{homhe(thd,t r ,cdho 'dt) 
probably rests upon sum* tmsnnder- and Orimiki from urafirta (from 
standing , see I St, xm 438 ] upari) , _ee my paper, Ltltr d\A Uha 
” It is not the number of eylla gaiati dcr Jama, 1 404, n 
Wes, but the number cf word* that 
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order of the ceremonial to which they belong is pretty 
much the same. There ore also mmy discrepancies nth 
regard to the words, we may instance, m particular, the 
expansion of the semi-vowels v and y after a consonant 
into w and ty, which is peculiar to the Apastamba 
school. 9 * As to data, geographical or historical, &c. (here, 
of course, I can only speak c£ the Apastamba school and 
the Kathiia) in consequence of the identity of matter 
these are essentially the same as those which meet ns m 
the Sirahita of the ‘White Tajos ( In the latter, howei cr, 
they are more numerous, formulas being also found here 
for ceremonies which are not known in the former — the 
pitrushamcdha, for instance) Now these data— to which 
we must add some other scattered allusions* in the por 
tions bearing the character of a Bralunana — cany us back, 
as we shall see, to the flourishing epoch of the kingdom of 
the Kum-Pafichalas, 13 in which district we must there- 
fore recognise the place of origin of both works "Whether 
this also holds good of their final redaction is another 
question, the answer to which, as far as the Apastamba- 
Sarohitais concerned, naturally depends upon the amount 
of influence in its arrangement to be ascribed to Apa- 
stamba, whose name jt bears The Kafliaki, ac-coYdirig to 
what has been stated above, appears to have existed ns an 
entirely finished work eaen in Yaska’s tune, since he 
quotes it, the Amikremanf of the Atreya school, on the 
contrary, make3 Yaska Pauigi w (as the pupil of Vaifam- 
payana) the teacher of Txttm, the latter again the in- 


H For further particular*, •*« 
/ St, iin 104-106. 

* AfnonS't them, for example. 
Id# numeration of the whole of the 
lunar art ?n ms ia the Apietsmt* 
SirpbiU, t'here they appear in an 
order denoting from that of the 
later sener, which, as I hare pointed 
out above (p 30J mu t necessarly 
tave been fixed between 1471 and 
536 B.C Sut all tint follows f era 
this, in regard to the pi «ige in 
question, is that it is hot earlier 
than 1472 P c , which is a matter of 
rnme it com e fellows that it 
may not be filer than S3® t-C. So 
«a obtain nothing definite here 


[Thu remains correct, though the 

position of tho _^se itself is aome* 
what different s-e the notes abore, 
p 2 and p 3a In connection wilh 
the enumeration of the Kakshatras, 
compare especially my *'say, Du 
Tc&Khen DaeJinchlen «t» den Da 
Usatra, it 299 ffj „ 

» Of peculiar interest!* the rnen* 
tion of Dhptarfshfra 7a1?bitr»*trya, 
as a Lo of the contests between the 
Pafichihus and the Kontis in the 
K-ttWa, tee I St , m 469-472. 

•* 1 ntf EM lara Mssra, on tie 
coot -ry gtves Ttfjn*v»lM instead 
of Faiagi , *ee Burn-li « Cotatopu' 

r 14- 
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etructor of TJkfia, and Ukha tlie preceptor of Atreya* 
Tins at least clearly exhibits its authoi’s view of the 
priority of Yasha to the schools and redactions of the 
Black Yyus hearing the names of Tittm and Atreya, 
although the data necessary to proa e the correctness of 
this view aie ■wanting That, however, some sort of influ- 
ence in the arrangement of the Samhita of the Black Yajus 
is certainly to he attributed to Yaska, is evident further 
from the tact that Bhatta Bhaskara Mi£ra, in an extant 
fragment of his commentary on the Ap a stamb a- Samhita, f 
quotes, side by side with the views of Kafahntsna and 
Ekachiiriu regarding a division of the text, the opinion oi 
Yasha also 

Along with the Kathika, the Mdrun a and the Mailra 
are very frequently quoted in the commentaries on the 
Kalfya-Stitra of the "White Yajus We do not, it is truer 
find these names in the Sdtras or similar works, hut at all 
events they are meant for works resembling the KathaLa, 
a3 is shown by the quotations themselves, which sxe often 
of considerable length Indeed, we also find, although only 
in later writings, the Maitr&yamyas, and, ps a subdivision 
of these, the Manavas, mentioned as schools of the Black 
Yajus Possibly these works may still he in existence in 

India.} ___________ 

* .Atreya was the padaXdra of his with Siyana’s eoTnpMccom-nent-ty, 
ichool, Kundina, da the contrary, was commenc'd byPo-*-(»Sj4) ccn 
the tnldhdin. The meaning of tinned by Cowe’l and IUm» Mut 
tntti le here obscure, u it u also in yapa, and is now in the hands ol 
Schul to I’d? , It 3 10S (wddAuri Ilaheiaehandr* h'yiyaratos (tl olaa* 
tyifliA) [see I St, Xiu. 381} part, Ko aS, 1874, reaches to iv 

t W» have, besides, a commen- 3 11) , the complete teat n Roman 
tary by Sdyuja, though it is only transcript, lias been jnibi abed by 
fragmentary another is ascribed to myself in I St, sa, X11 (187I-7 1 ) 
a UhkpBbm. (In Burnell t Col On the Kithaka, eee / Sc., 111 45 J- 
lection of MSS , ate bi* Catalogue, 479 ) 

pp 12-14, w found the greater por J According to the Tort William 
lion of Eh 1 Kiuiika Bhiskara Catalogue, the 1 Uaitrlyanl SlVbi 
lli'rs s commentary, under thenam* >s m existence there [0 her MSS 
Jnd nayajna, the author is wid to hare aicca been found , tea Hang in 
hare lived 400 years before Siyana , I St, lx 175, sod his essay 3rc!-na 
he quotes amongst others Bharasvd uni die Enfinanen, pp 31-34 
nno, and seems to stand in epenal (1871) and Bahlers detailed survey 
connection with the Atreyt school of the works con po-irg this ‘ jkb-S 
A Pailichal'idiSytt or* the Cock in / S zui lOt IJ7-12S Accord 
Ynjus is al'o mentioned e°a I St, ing to tbi*, the 11a.* r SamWt c >n 
is 176 —An edition of the Tat* sieis at present cf five Itduda , two 
a Satphita in the gib ( Itaica, of ahich, however, cr v hut la »rad 
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Besides the Samhitd so called, there is a Brahmans 
recognised by the school of Apastamba, and also by that 
of Atreya,* Which, however, as I have already remarked, 
differs from the Samhitd, not os to the nature of its con- 
tents, but ODly in point of time , it is, m fact, to be regarded 
merely as a supplement to it It either reproduces the 
formulas contained in the Sambitd and connects them 
with their proper ntcal, or it develops further the litur- 
gical rules already given there, or again, it adds to these 
entirely new rules, as, for instance, those concerning the 
purushamedha, which 13 altogether wanting in the Sim- 
hita, and those referring to the sacrifices to the lunar 
astensms Only the third and last book, in twelve prapd- 
fJiakas, together with Sayana’s commentary, is at present 
known.® 5 The three Jast prapdfhakas, which contain four 
different sections, relating to the manner of preparing cer- 
tain peculiarly sacred sacrificial fires, are ascribed m the 
Anukramanf of the Atreya school (and this is also con- 
firmed by Sayana in another place) to the sage Katha. 
Two other sections also belong to it, which, jt seems, are 
only found in the Atreya school, and not in that of Apa- 
stamba , and also, lastly, the two first books of the Tait- 
tirfj a-Aranyaka, to be mentioned presently Together 
these eight sections evidently form a supplement to the 
Kathaka above discussed, they do not, however, appear 
to exist as an independent work, but only in connection 
with the Brahmana and Aranjaka of the Apastamba- 
(and Atreya-) schools, from which, for the rest they can 
be externally distinguished casilj enough by the absence of 
the expansion- of v and y into uv and ty The legend 
quoted towards the end of the second of these sections 
{prap jo. 8), as to the visit of Hachihetas, to the lower 


dilions, viz., the Upamshad (tee be- edited, with EJyana a commentary, 
low) which passes as linftt h., and m the BM. lad (1855-70) by Ri- 
the last Urtda, called Kbit*.] rendra Lila Ultra. The fhrspya 

* At lean ns regards the fact, /or kedi&tkblya Brdliinaija quoted by 
Hie designation Saiphiti or Brdh Buliier, Catalogue of Attaint if$b 
mam does not occur in its Annkra from Cujardt l. 38, is not likely to 
rnanl On the contrary, it passes depart much from the ordinary 
without any break from th* portions Apastamba text the respecting 
which belong in the Apaitambs Srauta Sutras it least irgr-e ahn at 
School to the&ajphiti, to those there literall/aritL each other, see Huliler, 
belonging to [fee Bnihroapa. A paitamblya dkamatutra, Preface, 

” All thiee books bare keen p 6 (tSoS) 
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world, gave rise to an TJpamshad of the Atliarv an wlucli 
hoars the name of Kathakopimshad Now, between this 
supplement to the Kdthaka and the Katliaka itself a con- 
siderable space of time must ha\e elapsed, as follows fiofii 
the allusions made m (he last sections to Malu-Meru, 
Krauiicha, Mamaga , to Yailamp&yana, Vyasa Paraiarya, 
&0,, as well a 3 from the literature therein presupposed as 
existing, the 4 Atharvaflgirasas,' Brdhmanas, Itihdsas, Pura- 
nas, Ivclpas, Gatlids, bud Naraiahsfs being enumerated as 
subjects of study (si&dkydya) Further, the last but one 
of these sections is ascribed to another author, viz,, to the 
Arunas, or to Aruna, whom the scholiast on Panim 90 
Bpeaks of as a pupil of Yaidampiyana, a statement with 
which its mention- of the latter as an authority tallies 
excellently , tins section is perhaps therefore only errone- 
ously assigned to the school of the Kathas. — The Tait- 
tirlyarAranyala, at the head of which that section stands 
(as already remarked), and which belongs both to the 
Apastamba and Atreya schools, must at all events bo 
regarded as only a later supplement to their Brahmana, 
and belongs, like most of the Aranyakas, to the extreme 
end of the Vedic penod. It consists of ten books, the 
first six of which, arc of a liturgical character the first 
and third books relate to the manner of preparing certain 
sacred sacrificial fires , the second to preparatives to the 
study of Scripture , and the fourth, fifth, and sixth to 
purificatory sacrifices and those to the Manes, correspond- 
ing to the last books of the Samhita of the 'White Yajus 
The last four booka of the Aranyaka, on the contrary, 
contain two Upamshads, viz, the seventh, eighth, and 
nmth books the Taittiriyqpaniskad, tar e^o^yv so called, 
and the tenth, tlio Ydjrikv- or Ndr6.ya.nlyd Upamshad 
The former, or Taittinyopamshad, is in three parts The 
first is the Samhitopanisbad, or tiikshdialttf which begins 
with a short grammatical disquisition® 7 and then turns to 


M Kaiy»{i on Pin , iv 2 104 * Vcili means ‘a creeper, * It u 

(MshibhiUliys, fol 73»,ed Benares), perhaps meant to describe theEcUpa- 
he calls h 1CD « however, Arum 10 mrhada os 'creepers,' which have 
ttead of Aruna, and derives from attached themselves to the Yedi- 
him the school of the Arumns (at d Sihbi. 

IntheBhishya, ibid ) tha Arums are 1 See above, p 61 MCUer, A S L., 

cited in the KKthaka itself, eee ji 1 1.1, ff Haig, Utter Aw Venn 
I hi, 111.475 du 1 edit lea dreenfr, p 54. 
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the question of the unity of the world-spinfc The second 
ahd third arc the Anandatallx and JBhnguvalh which 
together also go by the name of VUmnt-Vjpamshnd and 
treat of the Miss of entire absorption in meditation upon 
the Supreme Spuit, and its identity with the mduidmi 
soul * If in these we have already a thoroughly systematised 
form of speculation, wa are carried even further in one 
portion of the Yajmkf-ITpanishad, where we have to do 
with a laud of sectarian worship of Narayana the remain- 
ing part contains ritual supplements Now, interesting as 
this whole Aran) aka is from its motley contents- and evi- 
dent piecing together of collected Augments of all sorts, 
it is from another point of view also of special importance 
for as, from the fact that it 3 tenth book is actually extant 
m a double recension, vir, in a text which, according to 
Sayana’s statements, belongs to the Dravidas, and in an- 
other, bearing the name of the Andhras, both names of 
peoples in the south-west of India. Besides these two 
texts, Saj ana also mentions a recension belonging to the 
Karnatakas, and another whose name he does not give, 
lastly, this tenth booht exists also as an Athanopa- 
mshad, and here again with manytamtions, so that there 
is here opened up to criticism an ample field for researches 
and conjectures Such, certainly, have not been wanting 
in Indian literary history, it is seldom, however, that the 
facts he so ready to hand as we have them in this case, 
and this we on e to Su) ana's commentary, which is here 
really excellent. 

"When we look about us for the ether Brdhmanas of the 
Black Yajus, we find, in the first place, among the schools 


* Sea a transition Ac, o l the riL-u., tea the previoua note), In 
Taitt Upani bad in I St, it. 207- 21 lit Jnd. (1S64-72), by Jtijtudm 
235 it has been edited, with Sun Ltl* Ultra, tbs text ii the Drit.J* 
bare 1 commentary, by Hoar in BiU text commented upon by SJyepe, in 
Indict vol via, [1 the text alone, »* aixty four enutiiai, tbe Tinoue 
x portion of tbe faittAr., byWjen Teaaicga of the Andhra text (in 
dm L3I* ilitrA also, tee Text Dote, eighty annrihu) being also added. 
Roer » translation appeared in rob lu Burrell * collection there Ja also 
xt of the BiUidJiec* Ituhca). 1 commentary on the Taitt. Ar , by 

f See a partial translation of it in Blia^i Eliiskara Jtdra, which, like 
/ St , it. 5S-100 (It It published that on the SaipbitA la entitled 
in the complete edition of tbe Judnayayna | aee Baraeli « Cuta. 
Taitt Annyaki, with Sayan* a com ftyw, pp J6, 17J 
mentary thereon (excepting books 
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.ited m the Sama-Sutras two which must probably be 
considered as belonging to the Black Y ijns vi? , the A'M<- 
lavins and the Sutydyamns The Brahmana of the Rhdl- 
lavtns is quoted by the scholiast on Pamni probably fol- 
lowing the Mahabhashya ® 3 as one of the ' old' Brahmanas 
we find it mentioned in the Bnhaddevata SureSvaracharya 
also, and even Sayana himself, quote passages from the 
BhallaviirutL A passage supposed to be borrow ed from 
the BhalUvi-Upamshad is adduced by the sect of the 
Madhavas in support of the correctness of their (D\aita) 
belief (As Res , xvi 104) That the Bhallayins belong to 
the Black Yajus is, however, still uncertain , I only con- 
clude so at present from the fact that Blullaveya 13 the 
name of a teacher specially attacked and censured in the 
Brdhmana of the White Yajus As to the &dlydyanins, 
whose Brahmana is also reckoned among the ' old ' ones by 
the scholiast on Pamni , 80 and is frequently quoted, espe- 
cially by Sayana, it is pretty certain that they belong to 
the Black Yajus, a 9 it is so stated iu the Charanavy&ha, a 
modem index of the different schools of the Vedas, and, 
moreot er, a teacher named Sat) aj am 13 twee mentioned 
in the Brahmana of the White Yajus The special regard 
paid to them in the Sama-Siitras, and which, to judge 
from the quotations, they the nisei \es paid to the Saman, is 
probabl) to be explained by the peculiar connection (itself 
still obacurtl which we find elsewhere nUo between the 
schools of the Black Yajus and those of the Saman 100 Thu§, 
the Katl as are mentioned along with the S un-in schools 


** This IB not BO, for m the Bb* thonty in till! ci n e either, for it does 
shyato the particular ultra ot Pin. not mention the kqyiyacms in ita 
(i» 3 105), tha Bhillavms are not comment on tlie su'ra in question 
mentioned. They are, however, (iv 3. to 3 ) But Knyati cites tliq 
mentioned elsewhere in tho work, Bt Brdhmajisa proclaimed by Sityi 
it 2 104 (here Kmyats derives them yana Sc , as contemporaneous tvjili 
from 'a teacher Bballu Bhall>tnd the Idjnaia/fJni BrdJ nanam and 
proktar atildvaU) B3 a Bftdltavtyo San fall, dm V r a hichsre mentioned 
SlaCtj/o rnjapulrah u cited in the in the hlihlbl iahya ( ee, however 
Anupadr tl 5, their home may I St, v 67, 6') ami the M-babUi 
have been in the country of the sby»it»el£ citealbe&ftydjSDmsMong 
Mat jas, see I St, xin 441, 44** w ‘th the ELittavma (on it 2. 104) 
At the time of the Bhi-hika-Sdtra they belong J, it would seem, to the 
their Erdhmi-ia text wu still aeeen north see / ^t xm 442 
tuat*d, in the ame way w the Sata i0j See on this J St, 111.473, X1L 
patha see Kielhorn, / Si ,x. 421 439 

“The Mahibhishya u not hia au- 
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of iho KfSUpas and Kauthumas. and along with the latter 
the Laukikshas also As to the Sahaynmns * Siyakaj am ns 
Kalabavins, awl ^aUnkdyamns, 101 with whom, as vith tlia 
Satyayamns, we are only acquainted through quotations, 
it is altogether uncertain whether they belong to the Black 
Yaju3 or not The Chhagahta, whose name seems to be 
borne by a tolerably ancient Upanisbad in Anquetil'a 
OupicKhat, are stated in the Charanavyuha lw to form a 
school of the Black Yajus (according to Pimm, iv 3. 109, 
they are called Cbhdgaleyws) the same is there said of 
the Svet&bataras The latter gave their name to an 
Upanishad composed in a metrical form, and called at Us 
close the work of a Svetaivatira in which the Sumkhya 
doctrine of the two primeval principles is mixed up with 
.tho Yoga doctrine of one Lord, a strange misuse being 
here made of wholly irrelevant passages of the Samhitd, 
&c , of the Yajus , and upon this re9ts its sole claim to be 
connected with the latter Kapila, the originator of the 
Samkhya system, appears m it raised to an me dignity 
itself, and it evidently belongs to a very late period , for 
though several passages from it are quoted in the Brahma- 
Siitra of Badaiayana*(from which its priority to the latter 
at least would appear to follow), they may just as well 
have been borrowed from the common source, the Yajus 
It is, at all eients, a good deal older than Samkara, since 
he regarded it as &ruti, and commented upon it It 1)33 
recerrtlybeen published, together with this commentary,* by 
Dr Boer, in the Eibhotheea Indies, vol vn , see aLo End 
Stud, 1 420, £f — The Maitrdyana tfyanishad at least bears 
a more ancient name, and might perhaps be connected 


• They *re men lioned in the 
tenth book of the Brahmans o r the 
\\ bite Yajus [tee itso h^hiV*. 22 
7, [ St , in 472] i ss is also Sdyshi 

* «•! 1 he ££itvkdj<Jua ire ranked aa 
Brihmanis unonj the Vlhilcaa in 
the Calcutta scholium to Pin * J. 
1 14 (JAdsAye n-t eydikyUam) Tj4 
m mother, Sctyavatl, is called 
fiUflkiysnaji, and P/nini himself 
64UliW, tee / Si, wu 37$, 59S» 
42 ? 429 

lM Uni itateoieut needs eorrec 


t:on to this extent, that the Chan 
9*tyllb» does not know tin, name 
Clihjgiho at all (which is mentioned 
by Pint m alone) but speaks only el 
Chhigejis or Chhlgtley^ , u.« / 
St, Ul 2j8 iluller , A 6 Z f JJO 
On Anquetii a "Trchakh* Upaouhcd 
lee now f St , IX, 42-45 
* DutmguislMl hy s {rest nuni 
ber of sometimes tolerably 1 eg 
quotations from the I urjnsj, £e 
(Roer < translation ir*J [r-blitleri ,n 
the SZi 10I it,) 
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With the above-mentioned Maitra (Brahmana) Its text, 
however, both in language and contents, shows that, com- 
pared with the latter, it is of a very modern date At pre- 
sent, unfortunately,! have at my command only the four 
first prapdthakas, and these in a very incorrect form,* — 
whereas in Anquetil’a translation, the "Upamshad consists 
of twenty chapters, — yet even these are sufficient clearly 
to determine the character of the work. King Bnhadra- 
tha, who, penetrated by the nothingness of earthly things, 
resigned the sovereignty into the hands of his son, and 
devoted himself to contemplation, 13 there instructed by 
^dhayanja (see gana ' Kufija’) upon the relation of the 
dtman (soul) to the world, &tkayanya communicates to 
him what Maitrey a had said upon this subject, who in his 
turn had only repeated the instruction given to the Bala- 
khilyas by Prajapati himself The doctrine in question is 
thus derived at third hand only, and we have to recognise 
m this tradition a- consciousness of the late origin of this 
form of it This late origin manifests itself externally 
also m the fact that corresponding passages from other 
sources are quoted with exceeding frequency m support of 
the doctrine, introduced by “ aikd. 'nyatrd ’py uktam,'' “ etad 
apy ■uktam," “ alre ’tTU Hold, bTiatanti,” “ atha yathc 'yam 
Kautsdyanaslulih ” The ideas themselves are quite upon 
a level with those of the fully developed Samkhya doc- 
trine, t and the language is completely marked off from the 


* I obtained them qmto recently, 
id transcript, through the kindness 
of Baron d’Eckstein, of Pans, to 
gether with the tenth tuDiydya of a 
metrical paraphrase, called dnoMu 
Itprildia^ of thiaUpamshad, extend 
Ing in Ito ilolat, orer these four 
prapdihatas The Utter is copied 
from E. I H , 693, and is probably 
identical with the work of Vidyi 
raoya often mentioned by Cole 
hrooke [It is really so , and this 
portion has tinea been published 
together with the Upamshad m foil 
by Cowell, in bis edition of the 
Maitr Upamshad, in seven propd 
Picins, with Rimallrthas commen 
tary and an English translation, in 
the SHI J*d (1862-70). According 


to ths commentary, 00 the one 

band, the two last books are to be 
considered as iiitas, and on the 
other the whole Upani~had be'ongs 
to s pinaldniia m four books, of 
ritual pnrport, by which most likely 
is meant the llaitrdyanl Samhiti. 
discussed bjBuhler (see I it xui 
119, ft), in which the Upamshad is 
quoted as the second ('} Idnda, see 
l e., p X2T The transcript sent me 
by Eckstein shows manifold devia- 
tions from the other tex*- its on 
ginal has on fortunately not been 
discovered yet.] _ 

+ Brahman, Rudra, and Vishnu 
represent respectively the Sattva, 
the Tama’s and the Rajas elements 
of Prajipati. 
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prose of tbe Brahmanas, both bj extremely long coa- 
pounds, and by words entirely foreign to these, and only 
■belonging to the ep.c period (such as sura, ygksha, treys, 
lk-uta.ga.7ia, &c.) Tee mention also of the yrafas, planets, 
and of the motion of the polar star (dJirwtsya fratha 
lanan), supposes a period considerably posterior to the 
Brahman The sodiacal signs are e\ en ro-entioned m 
-AnqnebTs translation, the text to which I hare access 
does not unfortunately extend so far 1H That among the 
pnnce3 enumerated la tbe introduction as having met 
their downfall, notwithstanding all their greatness, not one 
name occurs belonging to the narrower legend of the 
Maba-Bharata or Kamayana, is no doubt simply owing to 
the circumstance that Brihadratha is regarded £3 the pre- 
decessor of the Pandas For we have probably to identify 
him with the Brihadratha, long of hfagsdha, who accord- 
ing to the Uaha-BMrata (u. 75 6) gave up the sovere-gaty 
to his son Jarasamdha, afterwards sTam by the Pandas, 
and retired to the w ood of penance. I cannot forbear con 
TffitfaDgTsrib ‘One instruction here stated to has » J*®* 
to a fang of Ifagadha by a SdJ~dyanya the toot that it 
was precisely m ifegadha that Buddhism, the doctnne ox 
iSdkyamum, found a welcome. I would even go eo far as 
directly to conjecture that we hare here a Brahmanical 
legend about Js&kyamuai, whereas otherwise legends of 
tins kind reach cs only through the adherents of theBaa- 
dhist doctrine. Maitreya, it is well known, to, with the 
Buddhisto, the name of the future Buddha, yet in their 
legends the name is also often directly connected with 

their Sdkymrnm, a Phma hlaitrayaniputra^ too, to given 

to the latter as a pupil Indeed, as far as we can judge at 


,J * According to Cowell (p. 244) 
by prtda we hava here to tmder 
itand, once at least (i 4), not the 
planets bat bdhpnAa* (children's 
diseases), " DJmvatyi prachalmam 
probably only refers to a yrofapu , 
then even ‘the never ranging pole 

itsr' u fo-ced to more. * la a 

ySond pas_ig», however (ri. f 6, p. 
, ge the grahat appear along with 
9 eon and tbe pht’ise Very 
bit atilt too, is tbe statement u to 
it i. puta of the son a two 


jonroeys (n. T 4 . Sl 11 *' 

26 6 ), see on thu Z 3 3“ . 

im The text fcaa nothing of Out 
(ni. 1, p 195 ) , bot epo^ 

1. bnaAi of S»tnrs, hr, £ 
mi), and where hit™ U 

too) wo might perj*|* 

Venus Thielast edi ‘-™! 1 

oat clearly betray* it; 
cf special interest u **. 

tnie against heretic* » n ^ onh* 

(p 2osy 
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present, the doetnne of this Upamsbad stands m dose 
connection with the opinions of the Buddhists, 1 ® 5 although 
from its Brahmamcal origin it is naturally altogether free 
from the dogma and mythology peculiar to Buddhism. 
We may here also notice, especially, the contempt for 
writing (grartha ) exhibited in one of the ilohas* quoted 
m corroboration 

Neither the Chhagalins, nor the Svetdlvataras, nor the 
Maitrayamyas are mentioned in the Siitras of the other 
Vedas, or in similar works, as schools of the Black Tapis, 
still, we must certainly ascnbe to the last mentioned a 
very active share in its development, and the names 
Mai f reja and Maitreyi at least aie not unfrequently 
quoted m the Brahxnanas 

In th© case of the Sutras, too, belonging to the B1 ick 
Yajua, the large number of difleient schools is very 
striking Although, as m the case of the Brahmanas, v e 
onlj know the greater part of th£m through quotations 
there is reason to expect, not onlv that the remarkably 
rich collection of the India Souse (with v hich I am enh 
yerj superficially acquainted) will be r ound to contain 
nnnj treasures in this department, but also that many of 
them will jet he recovered in India itself The Berlin 
collection does not contain a single one In ti-e fhst 
place, as to the tfrauta-Sulras, my only knowledge of rhe 
Katha-Sutra,^ the Jfa iv^Sutrc, the Maitra-Sa > a, and 
the laugdl shi-Sutra is derived from the comment nes on 
the Katiya-Sdtra of the White Y 2 JUS , the second, how- 
ever, 108 stands in the catalogue of the Fort-Will^ in col- 


101 B&ia’a Hfirabiiehiritra informs 
us of a Mutrdyipiya Divdkin who 
embraced the Buddhi_t e~eed , and 
BbS.u D&ji {Jtnt-nal Bombay Brarck 
BAS x. 40) adds that even now 
Maatr Brahmans live new Bhsdrion 
at the foot of the Yindbya, with 
ahotn othe» Brahmans do not ea- 
rn common , 4 the reason may have 
been the early Buddhist tendencies 
of many of them 

* Which by the Way, Tecurs to- 
g'ther with some Others in precisely 
the Bame form is the Amptavro 
dn (or Brahmavirdu ) Upamshad 
[Though it may be eery doubtful 


whether the word grantha ought 
really 0. prion end for tha earlier 
period to be unde-atood of written 
texts (ci I fit, xm. 476), yet n 
this verse et &n7 rate a d Sercnt 
interpretation is haraiy pos-iblo , 
see below ) 

t Langikehi and the Ldnaldya- 
mndm Brdhmatam ’ are said to bo 
quot'd therein 

104 On this, as well as on tha con 
tents and the diTiaon of the work, 
see rey remarks in / fit, v 
in accordance wi h commrnieat ona 
received from Professor Cowell , cf. 
also Haug tint, ix. 175 A Maavo 
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lection, and of the last, whose author 13 cited in the 
Katha-Sdtra, as well as m the Kaffya-Sdtra, there is, it 
appears, a copy m Vienna. Mahadeva, a commentator of 
the Kalpa-Sutra of Satyashadba Hiranyakeii, when enu- 
merating the Taittinya-Sdtras m successive order in his 
introduction, leaves out these four altogether, and names 
' at the head of his list the Sdtra of Saudftdyana as the 
oldest, then that of SfJ.Tadvd.ja, next that of Apastamba, 
next that of Hiranyalth himself, and finally two names 
not otherwise mentioned m this connection, V&dhuna 
and Vaikkdnasa, the former of which is perhaps a cor- 
rupted form Of these names, Bhiradvdja 13 the only one 
to be found in Vedic works , it appears in the Brdhnjana 
of the White Yajos, especially in the supplements to the 
Vrihad-Aranyaka (where several persons of this name are 
mentioned), in the Katfya-Siitra of the same Yajos, in the 
Pra tiiikhya - Stltra of the Black Yajus, and m Pimm. 
Though the name is o patronymic, yet it is possible that 
these last citations refer to one and the same person, in 
which case he must at the same time be regarded as the 
founder of a grammatical school, that of the Bhandvdjfyas. 
As yet, I have seen nothing of his Sdtra, and am acquainted 
with it only through quotations According to a state- 
ment by the Mahddeva just mentioned, it treats of the 
oblation to the Manes, m two pralnas, and therefore shares 
with the rest of the Sdtras this designation of the sections, 
which is peculiar to the Black Yajus w The Sdtra of 
Apastamba * is found in the Library' of the India House, 
and a part of it m Parm also Commentaries on 16 by 


6rau t» Sdtra is also cited in Bdhler’s 
Catalogue of MSS from Ovjanlt, ■ 
188 (1871) , it u la 322 foil The 
manuscript edited in facsimile by 
GoIdstUcker under the title, * M&- 
fi'lea, CcitpO'Siltra, bevig a portion of 
thu ancient vorl on Vaidii nlei to 
fftther with tie Commentary of hu 
Wtnla.rcdmfl {iSdll.giees but little 
of the telt, the commentary quoting 
only ths first words of the passages 
coiuirented Upon whet her the con 
eluding words ‘ Ku ndre'abh ithya rr\ 
iarulpta7p,’ really indicate that 


Kn mdrilas riftnw was the author of 
the commentuy eeema still doubt- 
ful 

i*r The Ehfradrdjfpa Sdtra has 
cow been discovered ty Bilbler , see 
hu Cotal of MSS frtm Ovj . t. tS6 
(212 foil ) , the Vsikhdnasa Sdtra is 
alo quoted si 1 190 (293 foil), see 
also Hsugin 1 St , j* 175 

* According to the quotations, the 
\djnmeyika, Bahrpcha Enihrmria, 
and S4t}Ttyan»is are frequently men- 
tioned therein. 
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DlraxtasYarrun and Talavnntaruvasm are mentioned , 108 also 
one on the Sutra of BaudhAyana by Kapardisvamin 109 
The 'work of Satyasbadha contains, according to Maba- 
de\ a’s statement , 110 twenty-seven prahias, whose contents 
agree pretty closely with the order followed m the Katiya- 
Sdtra, only the last nine form an exception, and are quite 
peculiar to it The nineteenth and twentieth j?ra£nas refer 
to domestic ceremonies, which usually find a place in the 
Grihya- and Smarta-Siitras In the twenty-first, genealo- 
gical accounts and lists axe contained , as also in apradna 
of the Baudhayana-Siitra * 

Still scantier is the information we possess upon the 
Gnkya-Sutras of the Black Yajus The Kdfhala Gnhya- 
Siitra is known to me only through quotations, as are also 
tiie SAtras of Baudhdyana (extant m the Fort-William 


,w On the Apaatamba-^rsnU-S'i' 
tra imd the commentaries belonging 
to it, by Dhflrtaav , KapardisrAmm, 
Rudrada ta, Qurudevasrdtmn, Ka 
nTindtavimui, Tdlar , Abobalasurt 
(Aflsbils in Buhler, L e. p 150, who 
also mect-oas a Npsmba, p 15a), 
and others, see Burnell in his Ca ta 
togve, pp 18-24, and m the Indian 
Antqwry, 1 5, 6 According to 
this the work consists of thirty 
fralna* , the first twenty threa treat 
of the sacrificial rites in essentially 
the Bams order (from darlapvma- 
rruliau to tattrdgonam) as in Hinv 
jatefo, whose Sdtra generally is 
almost identical with that 0! Apa- 
stamba , see Buhler s preface to the 
Ap Dhams-Sdtra, p 6, the 24th 
jvafna contains the general rules, 
janbhish&t, edited by M. Muller in 
Z D II 0 , ix. (1855), a prmatn- 
khanda end aloutroia , prafnoi 25- 
27-contam the Ophya-Sfitra , prai 
not 2S 29 the Dhartna Sfitra, edited 
by Buhler ( I 868), and finally, praina 
30, the Bulva-Sfitra (falsa, * mea- 
suring cord ’) 

105 OntheBandhAynna Sdtracom 
pare likewiae Burnell s Catalogue, pp 
34 -Jo. Bhavasrimin, who amongst 
others commented, it, is mentioned 
by RhaJ^a Btfekssa, aai us csnaa- 
quently placed by Burnell (p 26) in 


the eighth century According to 
Kielbom, Catalogue of S MSS tn 
t\e SovVi JDitnnon of the Bombay 
Pres , p 8 there exists a eommen 
tary on it by Myaaaalso, for whom 
indeed, it constituted the special 
text-hook of the Ysjna school to 
winch he belonged, see Burned, 
1 ’anfa Brdhmana, pp ix -xix. In 
Buhler s Catalogue of MSS fro * 71 
Giy , 182, 184, Anantadera, Na 

rahasta, and Seaha are also quoted ns 
scholiasts. The exact compass of the 
entire work is not yet ascertained 
the BaudhAtsaa Dharraa Sutra, 
which, according to Buhler, Ihgest 
of Hindu Lav, }. p xxi. (1867) 
forms part of the Srauti-Sutra, as 
in the ease of Apsstamba and Biraj. 
yahc.il, was commented by Govinds 
srdmio , see Burnell, p 35. 

114 UitfidattsendVdbohe£vu«(f) 
are also mentioned as commentators , 
see Kielhom, It p 10. 

• Such hats are also found in 
Aie&Uyana* work at the end, 
though only in brief for the EAtlya 
Sdtra, a Panf iBbfa comes in. [Prai 
fine 26, 27, of HiranyakeAi treat of 
dharmas, so that liere also as in 
the ease of Apaat. and Baudh., the 
Dbanna-Sfitra forms part of the 
Rranla Sdfcra.1 
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collection), of Bhdradt&ja , and of Satydshddha, or Siraiu 
yakdi, unless in this latter case only the corresponding 
pminas of the Kalpa-Sutn are intended, 111 I have myself 
only glanced through a Paddhati of the Gphya-Siitra of 
the Mailr&yaniya school, which treats of the usual subject 
(the sixteen samskaras, or sacraments) I conclude that 
there must also ha\ e been a Gnhj a-Sutra 112 of the Jl&xgra 
school fiom the existence of the Code bearing that name, 1 ** 
just as the Codes ascribed to Atri, Apastamba, Chhaga- 
leya Baudbayana, Xaugdkhhi, and Satyayana are probably 
to be traced to the schools of the same name belonging 
to the Black Yajus, that is to say, to their Gnhj a-Sutras. 114 

Lastly, the Pr&tiWchya-SMra has still to be mentioned 
as a Sutra of the Black Yajus The only manuscript with 
which I am acquainted unfortunately only begins at the 
fourth section of the first of the twoj ■jraitm Ibis work 
is of special significance from the number of very peculiar 
names of teachers * mentioned in it as Atreya, Ksuijdinja 
(once by the title of Sthavira), and Bharadvdja, whom we 
know already , also Valmfki, a name which in this con- 
nection i3 especially surprising, and further Agnneiys, 
Agnn efyayana, Paushkarasacb, and others. The two last 
names, as well as that of Kaundinya,f are mentioned in 
Buddhist writings as the names either of pupils or of con- 
temporaries of Buddha and Paushlarasadi is also cited 
in the rdrltdcas to Pamni by Katyayana, their author, 
Again, the allusion occurring here for the first tune to the 
MfrnaAsakas and Taittirfj 2 kas desenes to bo remarked. 


m Thu is really so On kp»- *fc» 4 »ati and SiraseiU at tha proper 
•lamba- toid Hhdradrjfja Cphyo nee b odd of the Mlosri% Thu appear* 
Burnell, Ortoloyuf pp 30-33 The somewhat too atreet At anj -rate, 
B—tlous of two ‘prayogas, of both the statement* u to the extent of 
text?, relating to birth ceremorisl, tba M*dt»ade{» which ire f trend (3 
hare ten »d ted ty Speij-r In bis the Pr*tijnS-P«%,.ebti ef tha Whlta 
book Dt Cerememi cpad jndos jaa Yajus point ns for tha Utter mors 
tecc'ur jdialarna (Leyden, 187?) to the eaat , e»e my «-sy U&rr dot 
115 I* u actually erian* see E ah Pmujnd-SHra (1S7;), pp IOI, IOC 
ler CavoUme, x. I S 3 (80 foil ) sad u * S*a Johlntgen, C C., p. ICO, 
Kie'bom, ft, p 10 (fragment) 10 9 

Johiatgenifl huralushlr tract * Thor cumber is treaty M 
Ct*tr d<u Ga'tSscX da l fan* Roll: Z*r lot sradffra'A-.pp 6$, 
(i£ 5 a), p 109 fT hu, from the g-o- 66 

Capbica! data in i'asa, 11. 17 ff f See / &, l <41 eokfriu 387, 
t-ied tie terntorj between the Dp C , 41SJ. 
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also the contradistinction, found at the close of the work, 
of OKhandas and Ehdshd, t.e, of Yedic and ordinaty lan- 
guage. 115 The work appears also to extend to a portion of 
the Aranyaha of the Black Yajus , whether to the whole 
cannot 5 et be ascertained, and is scarcely probable. 113 

In conclusion, I have to notice the two AnuLramanvi 
already mentioned, the one belonging to the Atrej a school, 
the othei to the Charayanfya school of the Kathaka. The 
former 117 deals almost exclusively with the contents of the 
se\eTal sections, which it gives m their order It consists 
of two parts The first, which is in prose, is a mere no- 
menclature , the second, in thirty-four ilokas, is little more 
It, however, gives a few particulars besides as to the trans- 
mission of the text To it is annexed a commentary upon 
both parts, which names each section, together with its 
opening words and extent. The Anukramam of the Ka- 
tfiaka enters but little into the contents , it limits itself, 
on the contrary, to giving the Rishi3 of the various sections 
as well as of the separate verses , and here, in the case of 
the pieces taken from the Rik, it not unfrequently exhi- 
bits considerable dn ergence from the statements given in 
the Anukramanl of the latter, citing, in particular, a num- 
ber of entirely new names According to the concluding 
statement, it is the work of Atri, who imparted it to 
Laugakshn 

TVe now turn to the WTixte Yajus 

With regard, in the first place, to the name itself, it 
probably refers, as has been already remarked, to the fact 
tint the sacnficial formulas are here separated from their 


116 In the passage in question Xr or Taitt. Brfhm. 13 tnade in the 
(xxiv 5), * cbhandoWidthtt mean* t«xt iteelf , on the contrary, it con 
rather the Veda language,’ eee fines itself exclusively to the Taitt 
W hitney, p 417 3 The commentary, however, m 

* M W e have now an excellent edi some few io*tances goes beyond the 
tion of the work by Whitney, Jour T S , Reo Whitney s special discus 
nal Am Or £oe , ix. (1S71), test, a 00 of the points here involved, pp 
translation, and notes, together with 422-4*6 cf aiso I S , iv 76-79 
a commentary called Tr-tb) iibya- ,u See I S', Hi 373-401,211. 

ralna, by an anonymous author (or 350-357, and to- similar statements 
iskis name Kirttikeyal), a compila from Bh.tta EhSstera Mlira in Bur 
tiOn from three older commentaries cell a Catalogue, p. 14. The Atreyl 
by Atreya, Mdhisheya, and Vara text here appears in a special rela 
ruchi — No reference to the Taitt tion to a tirarcata ytt\a. 
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ntnal 'basis and dogmatical explanation, end that we have 
here a systematic and orderly distribution, of the matter 
so confusedly mixed up in the Black Yajus H113 is the 
way in which the expression hrfddmyajunshi is explained 
by the commentator JDmeda Gafigs, in the only passage 
whare up till now it has been found m this eense, namely, 
in the last supplement added to the Ynhad-Arapyslca of 
the White Yajus I say m the only passage, for though 5t 
appears once under the form Suh-aynjinsh t, in the AraoyaU 
of the Black Yajus (5 10) it has hardly the same general 
meaning there, bnt probably refers, on the contrary, to the 
fourth and fifth books of that Aranyaia itself Tor in the 
Annkramapf of the Atreya school these books bear the 
name £vJcnyakdnda t because referring to expiatory cere- 
monies; and this name SuJcnya, ‘expiating’ [probably 
rather ‘ illuminating’?] belongs also to the correspond- 
ing porta of the Sambitd of the White Yajna, and even to 
the s&mans employed at these particular sacn fi ces 
Another name of the White Yajus is derived from the 
surname Vijasaneya, which is given to Yijnavalkya, tha 
teacher who is recognised as its author, in the supplement 
to the Vyihad-Aranyala, just mentioned Mahidhara, at 
the commencement of ha commentary on the Samhitd of 
the White Yajus, explains Yajasaneya as a patronymic, 
a the eon of Vaj 33301 " Whether this be correct, or whe- 
ther the word tdjasani is to be taken a3 an appellative, it 
at any rate signifies * *• the giver of food,” and refers to the 
chief object lying at the root of all sacrificial ceremonies, 
the obtaining of the necessary food from the gods whom 
the sacrifices ere to propitiate. To this is also to be traced 
the name idjtn, " having food," by which the theologians 
of the "White Yajus are occasionally distinguished. 118 Now, 
from Ydjasaneya are derived two forms of words by which 
the Sarphiti and Brshmapa of the White Yajus are found 


• la rju 1507, the 

iron! It »n <pith#t of Kpabgi 
[Here 4 1 m it ft f Jpltined u *bo»« , 
/or the Rile, honertr oteording to 
•he 8 L Petontjur? Dictionary, wo 
jiTo to *uign to it the meaning of 
"proottnnf course or e*r*ngtb, 
wetoriooi faming tool/ or nn« 
The ejpltoa ion of the word rf a 


fcy 'food ’(anna) it probeMj pure]/ 
a tcboltttie one ] 

1,0 AteotdiDp to aooticr fip!»n. 
fcon, ttu. i. h-cw« the Sub u 
H one rert*Ie4 to T/mrallcre tho 
ttydloyiiiuitiiNaJti fof&iihi, tee 
■Vilbpn Purina, U. i* *3, ‘•"‘ft, 
coonjeons, bor *» 1 ere ike fond*. 
racoU! intMins* o! the word. 
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cited, namely, Y&jasaneyala, first used in the TaiLhnya* 
Sutra of Apastamba and the Katiya-Sutra of the White 
Yajus itself, and Vdjasamyinas* x e , those who study the 
two works in question, first used in the Anupada-Sutra of 
the Sama\ eda. 

In the White Yajus we find, what does not occur in the 
case of any other Yeda, that Samhita and P.rabmana have 
been handed down in their entirety in two distinct recen- 
sions, and thus we obtain a measure for the mutual rela- 
tions of such schools generally These two recensions 
agree almost entirely in their contents, as also in the dis- 
tribution of them , in the latter respect, however, there are 
many, although slight, discrepancies. The chief difference 
consists partly in actual variants in the sacrificial formulas, 
as in the Brahmana, end partly in orthographic or orthoepic 
peculiarities One of these recensions bears the name of 
the K&nxas, the other that of the Mddhyamdtnas, names 
which have not yet been found in the Sutras or sinulai 
writings The only exception is the Pratiiakhya-Sutra of 
the white Yajus itself, where there is mention both of a 
Kanva and of the 'Mddhyamdinas In the supplement 
to the Ynhad-Aranyaka again, in the lists of teachers, a 
Kanvlputra (vi 5 1) and a Madhyamdwayana (iv 6 2) at 
least are mentioned, although only in the Kapva recension, 
not m the other, the former being cited among the latest, 
the latter among the more recent members of the respec- 
tive lists The question now arises whether the two 
recensions are to he regarded as contemporary, or if one is 
older than the otheT It is possible to adopt the latter 
view, and to consider the KSnva school as the older one 
lor not only is K&nva the name of one of the ancient 
Rishi families of the Rjgveda — and with the Rigveda this 
recension agrees m the peculiar notation of the cerebral d 
by l — hut the remaining literature of the White Yajus 
appears to connect itself rather with the school of the 
hladhyamdinas However this may be, m we cannot, at 


• Occurs in the <70 « a ‘ ^aimaia.' 
fThe Vdiuanejiifca is also quoted by 
Lltydysna.] 

lu The Midhysrridin*a are not 
mentioned in Pituojihi Uahi 
Vat We Warn*, We 


eifca, 1 vellow (puigala) Kinrs, and 
a K4n»y4y»ni, and also their pupils, 
are mentioned , see / Si., Jtiu. 417, 
444. The tchool of the Knrmlt 
Sau.nrasds 18 mentioned in the 
Xia'istn, aeo on Ura I. EU, m 475, 
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any rate, assume anything like a long interval between the 
two recensions , they resemble each other too closely for 
this, and we should perhaps do better to regard their 
distinction as a geographical one, orthoepic divergencies 
generally being best explained by geographical reasons. 
As to the exact date to be ascribed to these recensions, it 
may be, as has already been stated in our general survey, 
(p jo), that v. e have here historical ground to go upon— 
a thing which so seldom happens in this field. Arrian, 
quoting from Megasthenes, mentiom a people called 
Ma&xvStvol, "through whose country flows the river An- 
dhomatJ,” and I have ventured to suggest that we should 
understand by these the Mddhyamdinas, uo after whom one 
of these schools is named, snd that therefore this school 
was either then already in existence, or else grew up at 
that time or soon afterwards * The matter cannot indeed 
be looked upon as certain, for this reason, that mddkyam- 
dina, ‘ southern/ might apply in general to any southern 
people or any southern school, and, as a matter of fact, 
wo find mention of mddhyamdina-Kaulhumds, ‘southern 
Kautbumas 't la the mam, however, this date stnt3 so 
perfectly that the conjecture is at least not to be rejected 
offhand. From this, of comae, the question of the time 
of origin of the White Yajus must be atnctly separated , 
it can only ha solved from the evidence contained in the 


eudin tbeipastamba Dbtrna Sfitra qao'es In the cm of the Yajurred* 
ales reference u eoffletime* made to to* beginning of ihe VrfjM S., end 
* teacher Kapra or Kiura, Ka$ra oo* that of the Taitt S (orK£{b)J 
Bod Kifl»a appear further la the f [Violyafca designate* tla Eau- 
prarsra rxt oa ot AJralAjtot, and ahltall EnHotaija Bh&hfA u Afd~ 
to K91211 himself (ir 2 HI}, Sc eAycrvfina Rau'Avrr.dnvjam, bat 
The country of the Ma Jiae J nl does he not here mr«0 the two 
leai'cate precisely in the middle of echools eo called (IHdbr and 
that * Hadhyadeta* the lien its of Keuth ) I They appear, in lire rn*i>- 
which ere giren In the Prathaf P* ner, rde by eide 10 *0 Inscription 
rii-stfi , see my paper Pe'er dot published by Hall, Journal Am. Or 
PratKod-Sulra, pp. 101-105 Sx , n 539] Io the Kiliid ftn 

* Whether, in that cm*, vre may Tlif »iL r ^4) a gnunmarian, IK* 
esrJtoe thit ell the works row com dh Tata dint, ta mentioned M * pnpil 
prised in the Midhyarpdim a-fcool of Vyfghraptd (V^igKrapaJAyx'can- 
had already a place in tble redaction t\(fiah ) , »*o BohUingk, Finint, fa 
1» a diatmc* question. {An Interest- trod, p t On tble It It to be r»* 
lag remark of MiUler'e, Hut A S marked, that In ths flnthtnaqa twe 
A, p 453. points out that ths do V aiydghrapadyas ud one Vslytfgh* 
ratua-E-itmiai In citing the first npadlputra ore mentioned, 
teorde of tie (Liferent Yedaa (L 29), 
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work itself Here our special task consists in separating 
the different portions of it, which in its present form are 
bound up in one whole Fortunately we have still data 
enough here to enable us to determine the priority or pos- 
teriority of the several portions 
In the first place, os regards the Samhita of the White 
Yajus, the Vdjasaneyi-Samrnfa, it is extant in both recen- 
sions m 40 adhydyas In the Madhyamdina recension 
these are divided into 303 anw'&kas and 1975 Kandikcs 
The first 25 adhy&yas contain the formulas for the general 
sacrificial ceremonial , m first (l, u.) for the new and fan- 
moon sacrifice , then (111.) for the morning and evening fire 
sacrifice, as well as for the sacrifices to be offered ever) 
four months at the commencement of the three seasons , 
next (rv -vm ) for the Soma sacrifice in general, and (ix, x.) 
for two modifications of it , next (xi -xviu.) for the con- 
struction of altars for sacred fire 3 , next (xix -xxl) for the 
snvirdnani, a ceremony originally appointed to expiate 
thehvil effects of too free indulgence in the Soma drink , 
and lastly (xxil-xxv) foT the horse sacrifice The last 
seien of these adhydyas may possibly be regarded as a 
later addition to the first eighteen At any rate it is cer- 
tain that the last fifteen adhydyas which follow them are of 
later, and possibly of considerablj later, origin In the 
Anukramanf of the White Yajus which bears the name of 
Katyayand, as well as m a Paniishta m to it and subse- 
quently also in Mahfdhara's commentary on the Samhita, 
xxvi -xxxv are expressly called a Khila, or supplement, 
ana xxxvn-xL, &uknya, a name abot e explained. This 
statement the commentary cn the Code 01 Yajnavalkya 
(called Mitakshara) modifies to this effect, that the SvJcnya 
begins at xxx 3, and that xxxvi 1. forms the beginning of 
an Aranyaka.* The first four of these later added adhyd- 
yas (xxvl-xxix.) contain sacrificial formulas v hich belong 
to the ceremonies treated of in the earlier adhydyas, and. 


1S1 A com preben site but c<vi 
denied exposition of it has b»»n 
commenced in my paper* Ztr 
AViiVtuss dtt I'rfuMBi Op/m-tiats, 
m / St,, 1 321-396, xiu 417-292 
la See my paper leler da* Pro 
tynd San (1874), pp 104 -loS 


* That a portion of these Us* 
books is to be consider'd ss an Aran 
ya«.a eee*rs to be beyond doubt , 
for XXST11.-XXXIX , m particolar 
this is certain, aa th°y are explained 
in the Arajiyika part of the Br£h 
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must be supplied thereto in the proper place The tea 
following adhydyas (xxx— xxxix ) contain the formulas for 
entirely new sacrificial ceremonies, viz., the pvrujiha-mtdhx 
(human sacrifice). 1 ** the tarva-madha (universal sacrifice) 
th zjnin-mtdha (oblation to the Manes), and the pravargya 
(purificatory sacrifice ) w The last adhydya, finally, has no 
sort of direct reference to the sacrificial ceremonial It is 
also regarded aa an Upauishad * and is professedly designed 
to fix the proper mean between those exclusively engaged 
in sacrificial acts and those entirely neglecting them. It 
belongs at all events to a v ery advanced stage of specu 
lation, as it assumes a Lord (ii) of the unmree.1 — Inde- 
pendently of the above-mentioned external testimony to 
the later origin tif these fifteen adhyiyas, their posteriority 
is sufficiently proved by the relation in which they stand 
both to the Black Yajus and to their own Brahmapa, as well 
as by the data they themselves contain In the Taittirfya- 
Samhita only those formulas appear which are found in 
the first eighteen adhydyas , together with a few of the man- 
in a belonging to the horse sacrifice , the remainder of the 
latter, together with the mantra s belonging to the tauird- 
tnam and the human sacrifice, are only treated of in the 
T&ittiHya Brahmans, and those for the universal and the 
purificatory sacrifices as well as those for oblations to the 
Manes, onlv in the Taittiriya-Aranj aka. In like maaner.the 
first eighteen odhyiyas araxited in fall and explained word 
bv word m the first nine books of the Brahmaija of the 
White Tajus , but only a few of the formulas for the tau- 
trdmanf, the horse sacrifice, human sacrifice, universal 


*** Seamy esaaj, Uibcr Mt**iAen * Other pert* too, of the Tt 
oyfrr M i Im Indtr » drr rtdittkn jia. B. have in Jeter lime* been 
tnL, to I Sir ^ l. 54, £ looked upon u (Tpamabad* for at 

»* Tbi* translation of tha word nmole, th* aivteentb bock (Sala 
pn mor yya 11 not * literal on* (for rvanya\ the thirty £t‘- (/‘aruaia 
thia are the SU Petenborg Diet, rlfco), Uurty-troond (Ta 4 tn) »ni 
neder root roij with prep pr a) the bepinniaj of the thirty fourth 
but u> borrowed from the aense end book (Stwaawhafpa). 
pjrpose of the ceremony 10 qoe» f According to lltblihirt • cotn 
tioo the t»*ter is, according to mmtary, ita polemic !• d rooted par 
HaugonAit Bribta^j IS, p. 42. a tially agamat tha BatiddSaa, lha 
preparatory nte intended for frond it, probably axunat the do<tnnr« 
\ng the *a/-n6eer with • baareoly which afterward* were eahad Sip 
body with which alone he if permiv khya. 
tod toactertha midenceof thefoda." 
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sacrifice, and. oblation to the Manes (xrx.-xxxv) are cited 
m the twelfth and thirteenth books, and that for the 
most part only by their initial words, or even merely 
by the initial words of the anmdlas, without any sort 
of explanation, and it is only the three last adhydyas 
but' one (xxxyil-xxxix) which are again explained 
word by word, in the beginning of the fourteenth book 
In the case of the mantras, but slightly referred to by 
their initial words, explanation seems to have been con- 
sidered unnecessary, probably because they were still 
generally understood, we have, therefore, of course, no 
guarantee that the writer of the Brahmana had them 
hefoie hi oi in the form which they bear at present As 
to those mantras, on the contrary, which are not men- 
tioned at all, the idea suggests itself that they may not yet 
have been incorporated into the Samhita text extant when 
the Brahmana was composed They are, roughly speak- 
ing, of two kinds First, there aie strophes borrowed 
from the Rik, and to he recited by the Hotar, which 
therefore, stnctly speaking, ought not to be contained in 
the Yajus at all, and of which it is possible that the Brah- 
xnana may have taken no notice, for the reason that it has 
nothing to do with the special duties of the Hotar, eg, 
in the twentieth, thirty-third, and thirty-fourth adhydyas 
especially Secondly, there are passages of a Brahmana 
tvpe, which axe not, however, intended, as in the Black 
Yajus, to serve as an explanation of mantras preceding 
them, but stand independently by themselves , eg , in par- 
ticular, several passages m th 9 nineteenth adhydya, and 
the enumeration, in the form of a list, of the animals to 
be dedicated at the horse sacrifice, m the twenty-fourth 
adhydya In the first eighteen adhydyas also, there occur 
a few sacrificial formulas which the Brahmana either fails 
to mention (and which, therefore, at the time when it was 
composed, did not form part of the Samhita), or else cites 
only by their initial words, or even merely by the initial 
words of the anuvdlas But this only happens in the 
sixteenth, se\ enteenth, and eighteenth adhydyas , though 
here with toleiable fieqnency, evidently because these 
adhydyas theraseh es bear more or less the character of a 
Brahmana. — •'With regard, lastly, to the data, contained m 
YV/fc Vtcfi txdhyayas, trn. 5 . teStfiy mg 'co their phsfei lurhy, these 
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are to be sought more especially to the thirtieth and 
thirty -ninth adhydyas, as compared with the sixteenth. 
It is, of course, only the Yajus portions proper which can 
here be adduced, and not the \ erses borrowed from the Rik- 
Samhita, which raturally prove nothing in this connection 
At most they can only yield a sort of measure for the lime 
of their incorporation into the Yajus, id so far as they 
maj be taken fioro the latest portions of the Rdr, in which 
case the existence of these at that period would necessarily 
be presupposed The data referred to consist m to o facta. 
First, whereas in the sixteenth book Rudra.as the god of the 
blaring fire is endow ed with a large nuftibcr of the epithets 
subsequently applied to &va, two very significant epithets 
are here wanting which are applied to him in the thirty- 
mntb book, vis, tJdna and mahiina, names probably 
indicating some kind of sectarian worship (see above, 
p 45) Secondly, the number of the mixed castes given 
iu the thirtieth is much higher than that given in the 
sixteenth book Those mentioned in the former can hardly 
all have been in existence at the time of the latter, or we 
should surely have found others specified besides those 
that arc actually mentioned 
Of the forty books of the Saqihito the sixteenth and 
thirtieth are those which bear most distinctly the Btatnp 
of the time to v> htch they belong The sixteenth book, on 
which, in its Taittinj a form, the honour was afterwards 
bestowed of being regarded as an TJpamsbad, and as the 
principal book of the fW sects, treats of the propitiation 
of Rudra , and (see r Si, v 22, 24-26) by its enumeration 
ind distinction of the many different lands of thieves, 
robbers, murderers, night-brawlers, and highwaymen, bis 
supposed servants, rev eala to us a time of insecurity and 
violence its mention, too, of various mired castes indi- 
cates that the Indian caste sj stem and polity were already 
fully developed Now ns in the nature of things these 
were not established without vigorous opposition from 
those who were thrust down into the lower castes and as 
this opposition mast have manifested itself chiefly id 
fends open or secret, with their oppressors, I am inclined 
to suppose that this Rudta book dates from the time of 
these secret feuds on the part of the conquered aborigines, 
as well as of the Vritvos or unbrahmanised Aryans after 
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their open resistance had been moi e or less crushed 125 At 
such a time, the worship of a god who passes as the pro- 
totype of terror and fury is quite intelligible— The thirtieth 
book, in enumerating the different clashes of persons to be 
dedicated at the punisha-medlm, gives the names of most 
of the Indian mixed castes, whence we may at any rate 
conclude that the complete consolidation of the Brail- 
ma m cal polity had then been effected Some of the names 
here given are of peculiar interest So, fot example, the 
ndgadha, who is dedicated in y 5 “ atikrashl&ya ” The 
question arises. What is to be understood by m&gadha ? 
If we take atikrushta in the sense of “ great noise, ' the 
most obvious interpretation of mdgadha is to understand 
it with Mahidhara, m its epic sense, as signifying a 
minstrel,* son of a VaiSya by a Kshatnya. This agrees 
excellently with the dedications immediately following (in 
v 6), of the suta to the dance, and of the iaildsha to song, 
though not so well, it must be admitted, with the dedica- 
tions immidiately preceding, of the kliba (eunuch), the 
tiyogu, (gambler?), and the pundchalu (harlot) The 
mdgadha again appears m their company in v 22 1 and 
they cannot be said to throw the txst light upon his moral 
character a circumstance which is certainly surprising 
considering the position held by this caste in the epio, 
though, on the other band, m India also, musicians, 
danct rs, and singers (Saiiushas) have not at any time 
enjoyed the best reputation. But another interpretation 
of the word mdgadha. is possible \ In the fifteenth, the 


U* By tha Buddhist author Ya 
iouutra, scholiast of the Abhidbar 
tsskoja, the Satarudriva 13 stated 
to ba a work by Yyiaa agaiost 
Buddhism whence, however, we 
have probably to c* nclude only 
that it passed for aod was used as 
a principal support for bi»a worship 
esoecialljr "> its detached form as a 
separata tJpanishad see Burnoufs 
/nlroducfwn i t Hutmrt efu Budd'i 

ume p 563, / Si. 11 12 
* How he comes by this name is, 

t Here however the him is 
Put instead of the a yoga, and be 


aides, an express condition 13 laid 
down that the four must belong 
neither to the Sudra nor to the 
Bribman* caste [By ayogH may 
also he meant an uuefiiate woman , 
see / Sir \ 76 J 
I Sdyana commenting on the 
corresponding passage of th« 1 a;tt. 
Bribmapa (m 4 1) explains the 
word aub-aihtaya by aiinmdita 
det&ya * dedicated to the very 
Blameworthy as his deity fin Rd- 
jer.dra L 41 a Ultra s edition p 347] 
this very Blamewi rthy it is true 
might also refer to tbs bad moral 
refutation of tbe minstrels. 
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80 called Vritya book* of the Atbana-SamhUa, the Vrftya 
(ve , the Indian bring outside of the pale of Brahmanism) 
is brought into very special relation to the pvn&kaU and 
the w 4 gadha, faith 13 called his harlot, the milra (fneod t) 
his -mdgaetha, and similarly the dintt, the earth (?), the 
lightning ks harlots, the mantra {formula), hasa {scorn T} 
the thunder his rndgadkas Owing to the obseunty of the 
Yratya book, the proper meaning of this passage is not 
altogether clear, and it is possible, therefore, that here also 
the dissolute minstrel might be intended Still the con- 
nection ect forth in the Satna-Siitras of Intydyaua and 
Dnlhyayana, as w ell as in the corresponding passage of the 
Katfya-Siitra between the Vratyas and the magadhadtfiya 
^brahmbandJut ?* and the hatred with which the Magadhas 
are elsewhere (see Roth, p 38) spoken of in the Athann* 
Samhjta, both lead us to interpret the mdgadha of (he 
Vritya book as an heretical teacher For the p as s a ges, 
also, which we are more immediately discussing, this inter- 
pretation vies with the one already given , and it seems, 
in particular, to he favoured by tho express direction m 
v 22, that * the mdgadha, the harlot, the gambler, and the 
eunuch ” mu 3 t neither be iiudm nor Brahmans, —on in* 
junction which would be entirely superfluous for the mdga- 
dha tt least, supposing him to represent a mixed caste, but 
winch is quite appropriate if the word signifies u a native 
of the country JJogadha" If we adopt this latter inter- 
pretation, it follows that heretical (t e , Buddhist) opinions 
must have existed in M/igadha at the time of the com- 
position of this thirtieth adhydya. Meanwhile, however, 
the question which of these two interpretations is tho 
better one remains, of course, unsolved.— The mention Of 
the nahfialradaria, ''star-gazer," in v 10, and of the 


• TnniUtad bjAulrtcit, 1 Si, Miyadia— sipluari bf Sinn »c 
t I 30 , IT fTbsSbPittpVargDut., Hijvdha&htpanM imXnacMrt— 
t t, cocitdrri 'tis foils ot tbs ii coowrapfaouilj inlroduesd br 
Vritf* la Mb run idsiltitug tbs SAmMn (probiblj Basilb* 
of lh« derail! ragraot or mrctliciol jias I) to T 3., «> S W 4- “*° - 
(part ml; sit, ta.) ,' tbs ltd of hit cisHoa srjtb « pvtleiall , <•« I St , 
feeing iprtiilly eon»trtt4 with tbs *n 3J<X~Thlt ihirt w«rs g"ad 
pwJthaU lad lb« aiyodba mostoj Brabtnsw io SUwabfe sppsm 
Murlkelui, rrryslrafeje, end *»en Iron ths B»ms i}e$adknH&, wiiifb 
with tbisinterpreUtioa Itidt ui to u gjrw » MhWWmUi, Hit 
to mitt lugfntloot «/ Cuddbiisi.) wcoad too «f HrM« In 

in la tb» nry eias tbs MBbb Ar.ru. i*- 
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yanaka, " calculator” m v 20, permits us, at all events, to 
conclude that astronomical it , astrological, science was 
then actively pursued It is to it that, according to Malif- 
dhara at least, the “ questions" repeatedly mentioned in v 10 
relate, although Sayana, perhaps more correctly, thinks 
that they refer to the usual disputations of the Brahmans 
The existence, too, of the so-called Vedic quinquennial 
cycle 13 apparent from the fact that in v 15 (only m 
xxvil 45 besides) the five names of it 3 years are enume- 
rated , and this supposes no inconsiderable proficiency m 
astronomical observation 127 — A barren wife is dedicated in 
v 15 to the Atharvans,by which term Sayana understands 
the imprecatory and magical formulas hearing the name 
Atharvan , to which, therefore, one of their intended effects, 
barrenness, is here dedicated If this he the correct ex- 
planation, it necessarily follows that Atharvan - songs 
existed at the time of the thirtieth hook— The names of 
the three dice in v 18 (knta, tretd, and dvdpara ) are 
explained by Sayana, commenting on the corresponding 
passage of the Toittirfya-Brahraana, as the names of the epic 
yugas, which are identical with these — a supposition which 
will not hold good here, though it may, perhaps, m the 
case of the Taittinya Brihmana* — The hostile reference 
to the CharaMch&rya in v 18 has already been touched 
upon (p 87) 123 

In the earlier books there are two passages in particular 
which give an indication of the period from which they 
date The first of these exists only in the Kdnva recen- 
sion, where it treats of the sacrifice at the consecration of 
the long The text w the Madhyamdina recension (ix 
40, x. 18) runs as follows “ Thi3 is your king, 0 ye So and 
So,’’ where, instead of the name of the people, only the 
indefinite pronoun ami is used, whereas in the Kanva 


*** Since tanvoUara is here men 
turned twice, el the beginning nod 
at tbo end, possibly we have here to 
do with & sexennial cycle even (cf 
T Br , in to, 4. 0 * Ee « wy paper 
Du veditehm hatjtnckUn ton dm 
Nalshatra, u. 398 (lS6s) The 
earliest aUueion to the quinquennial 
vWcure ta tie Kit rfcxrff, m 
5S 18 fi. 3S 8J 


* Where moreover the fourth 
Mine, lali, is found instead of th* 
dil-anda given here [see 1 Sir , t, 
82] 

184 Sijana on T Br, m 4. 16, p 
361 explains (') the word bv * teacher 
of the art of dancing on the point 
of a bamboo , but tne tan anartm 
cr rnlnuftrced eepsrsMf in t zr (T 
Br.iu.A- I?) 
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recension «e lead (xi 3363) "This wyonr ting Oye 
Kurus 0 jc Pflfich^^Ia9. ,, * Tiie second pissage occurs in 
connection with the horse sacrifice (xxm. 18) The na- 
htsh{, or principal wife of the king, performing tins 
sacrifice, must, in order to obtain a son, pass the night by 
the side of the horse that has been immolated. placing its 
/i §na on her tipasika, with her fellow-wives, who ere 
forced to accompany her, she pours forth her son on in 
this lament "0 Ambd, 0 Arabikd, 0 Ambalikd, no one 
takes me (by force to the horse) , {but if I go not of my sell), 
the (spiteful) horse will he with (another, as) the (wicked) 
Subbadrd who dwells m Kdmpflk’ f Kdmpfla is a town 
id the country of the Panchdlas Subhaard, therefore, 
would seem to be tho wife of the king of that district,} 
and the benefits of the aSvamtdha sacrifice are supposed 
to accrue to them, unless the mahishi consents \ oluntanly 
to give herself up to this revolting ceremony If wo 
are justified in regarding the mahtshi as the consort of a 
king of tho Kurus, — and the names Ambihd and Ambi- 
■hka actually appear in this connection in the Maid- 
Bhdrata, to wit, as the names of the mothers of Dhpta* 
rdshtra and Pdn{lu, — wc might then with probabdity 
infer that there existed a hostile, jealous feeling on the 
part of the Kurus towards the Paflchalas, & feeling which 
was possibly «t that time only smouldering, but which 
111 the epic legend of the Malid-Bbdrota we find had burst 
out into the flame of open warfare. Ilowcier this may 
be, the allusion to Kdmpfla at all events betrays that the 
3 erse, or even the whole book (a 3 well as the correspond* 


* on ills eonttpoodnig r»M*ifr»Lfgi id « pth edit Him irt 

piuiga of tbs Brlbnugj (» 3. 5 wanting ie It 
II), remark* tb*l Baudbfran* leada J A* * mallei of fart, wa EdJ ia 
nlo ro Dhoratd rdjdt [t[iu» T S., it* Mali JJL4r*la * SulNadrf fta 
1 S 10 >, T l!r, 1 ; 4 3] wife of Arjuna, tba reprcienlafiea 
ApaaUmbj, on the contrary let» ua of lie 1 atcl ilai 00 aeedoot of a 

cliooae Jtkam'i Jiurato, Subladri (poaaildy oa account of 

lafldtli, K*r*pdlc\tM or )and tier alxiucli >n, ralated in tin Mabi 
rdjd accord' »£ to A* people 10 Bhiratal) ft great war aeema to 
whom lie Ims belong* (Tb» bare anacn, a* »rr'* r * from aerna 
Kith it 7 hi) raid it /a*eU worjl* rjuotcd at »e/»J timra bj tba 
rij4, 1 acboliit on Tin mi Haa b« tie 

t 'Die prihmana of lie Wlnir authority of the JtaMI lii.lija for 
tajoa.pl ie« 1 niy fie fu/.i a c* of fAv/fiAe iititfihit&ji fiaaftjfiieg' 
tlii) eerae, e no-queotljr (lie Word) about it) 
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mg passages of the Taitt Brilliinana), originated in the 
region of the Panchalas, and this inference holds good 
also for the eleventh book of the Kan f& recension m We 
might further adduce in proof of it the use of the 'word 
aryuna m the Mddhyamima, and oi phalguna. in the 
Kanva recension, in a formula 130 relating to the sacrifice 
at the consecration of the lang (x 21) “To obtain 'ntre- 
pidity, to obtain food(, I, the offerer, ascend) thee(, 0 
chanot,) X, the inviolate Arjuna (Phalguna),” x£ , Indra, 
Indra-like. For although we must take both these words 
m this latter sense, and not B3 proper names (see I St , 
1. 190), yet, at any rate, some connection must be assumed 
between this use and the later one, where they appear as 
the appellation of the chief hero of the Pandas (or Pan- 
chalas ?) , and this connection consists in the fact that 
the legend specially applied these names of Indra* to 
that hero of the Pandu3 (or Panchalas?) who was pre- 
eminently regarded by it as an incarnation of Indra. 

lastly, as regards the critical relation of the nchas in- 
corporated into the Yajus, I have to observe, that in general 
the two recensions of the Kanvas and of the Madhyam- 
dinas always agree with each other in this particular, and 
that their differences refer, rather, to the Yajus portions. 
One half of the Vajasaneyi-Samhiti consists of fichus, or 
veTses, the other of yajunshx, t e , formulas in prose, a 
measuipi prose, too, which rises now and then to a true 
rhythmical swing The greater number of these rvhius 


In T S , vu. 4. 19 t, Ki{li 
As , iv 8, there era two vocatives 
instead of the two accosatim , be 
* del, we have tubbage for tubhad 
rim The vocative kdmjAtavdnm 
is explained by Slyapa, ‘ O thou 
that art veiled in a beautiful gar 
ment {Idmpila&ibdmafyigfiyorattra 
vucsha vchyate see 1 St xiu 312) 
This explanation is hardly ]ustifi 
able, and Mahldbara’a reference of 
the word to the city of Kdtnpila 
must be retained, at least for the 
wording of the text which we have 
lu the VS In the Pratijni 
Pan.4ish{s, Mmpilja is given as the 
eastern limit 01 MadhyadcSa see 
iuy ftftlijnoulu, pp 101-105 


,s * See V S , x. 31 , the parallel 
passages in T S., u 8, 15, T Br , 
1. 7 9 1, Ki^h., xv 8, have no 

thing of this. 

• The Brdhmana, moreover, ex 
pressly designates crjuna as the 
si cret name {guhgaijindma) of In 
dra [11 I 2. 1 1, v 4. 3 7] How ig 
this to be understood t Tho com 
mectary remarks on it atguna 
«Ii hindraet/a rahatyaiji lulma J ata 
era Vtala tatputre PdndatamadK* 
yarn* yrarjiltih. [Whit is the 
reading of th» KKnva recension in 
the te passages t Haa it, aa in the 
Ssmhita so here also, not crjuna, 
butpio/yauaf] 
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recur in the Rik-Sambikt, and frequently with consider- 
able -variations, the origin and explanation of which I have 
already dtscussed in the introduction (see above, pp 9 io) 
Headings more ancient than those of the Ttik are cot found 
in the Yajtis.or at least only once in a while, which results 
mainly from the fact that Ihl and Yajus agree for the 
most part with each other, as opposed to the Saman. We 
do, lion ever, find that -verses have undergone later altera- 
tions to adapt them to the ccnso of the ritual And 
finally we meet with a largo number of readings winch 
appear of equal authority with those of the Itik, especi- 
ally in the verses which recur in those portions of the 
Kik-Samhitd that arc to be regarded as the most modern 
The Viijasanej i-Samhit 4 , in both recensions, has been 
edited by m)sclf (Berlin, 1849-52), wnth the commentary 
of MahfdJiara, m written towards the end of the sixteenth 
century, and in tbo coarse of next year a translation 13 
intended to appear, which Will give the ceremonial belong- 
ing to each -verse, together with a fall glossary * Of the 
work of Uatn, a predecessor of Mahfdbara, only framnenta 
have been preserved, and the commentary of Madhara, 
which related to the Kdnva recension 152 appears to be 
entirely lost Both w ere supplanted by Mahfdoara’s work, 
and consequently obliterated, an occancnce which has hap- 
pened m n similar way in almost all branches ol Indian 
literature, nnd is greatly to be regretted 
I now turn to the Jirdhriana of the White Yaju9, the 
Satapatha-Brdhruam, which, from its compass arid con- 
tents undoubtedly occupies the most ngnihcant nnd im- 
portant position of all tbo Brahmanas Tust, ns to its 


1,1 Por which, unfortum dy, no tarj (tately »£olo by finer la lh» 

inBicleat minuicTipt l>M>oihtra InJ\c a, »oL vlil) find 

•t laydupoul , *e* liulltr frrfj'-e »ol xr — A hlh"rr*f hrd editnn of 
to vpt vt d hi* Uiyv edition of (he the teltof lb* V 4 |u. RiijihiU, with 
Itik, p xln. *nl mf reply in • fliodl tra 3 » 1 »llon of )UliUbir»* 
Liirrarurku Centrattl pu, 1S75, PP- eommentxry Lm hero i.jfuLts! ly 
JI 9 510. Qirij>r»*i.U»*rtn»tt of I!e*m*, 

* [Thu promlie tu» not tern fill IS70-74, la 
Riled, 4 mo; to tie r rf ** u,e °f other Upon whit tLi* tpecnJ tut*. 
Ijibourv. J rhe forueUl oMySja tl.r meat M l-ovd 1 e-onot it prrrrot 
|lop*oi,hvI 1* in (kl Kln»» mem •!,«» b-itthit l!iibiT«cotninetil«d 
•loneomnienielly^imkir* Him th* V S.»l*o it *bown f<r exumjde, 
Iwn (nnditrl ml tJtleJ *rrnil by the qu-tiU-ti In Ili'.fIJin tm 
lime. I s.rlhrr will. ()•>• r«ro>«e* 11.1 
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extent, — this la sufficiently denoted by its veiy mme, 
which describes it as consisting of ioo pathos (paths), or 
sections The earliest known occurrence of this name is 
m the ninth. idrUiha to Tan iv 2 60, and in the gam 
to Pan \ 3 100, both authorities of very doubtful* anti* 
qmty The same remark applies to the Naigeya-danuta, 
where the name also appears (see Benfey's S&runeda, p 
277 ) With the single exception of a passage in the twelfth 
book of the Maba-Bharata, to which I shall TeveTt in the 
sequel, I have only met with it, besides, m the commen- 
taries and in the colophons of the MSS of the work itself 
In the Madhy «yndina school the Satapatha-Brdhmana con- 
sists of fourteen Idndas, each of uhich bears a special 
title in the commentaries and m the colophons these 
titles arc usually borrowed from the contents , in and vu 
are, however, to me inexplicable t The fourteen kdndas 
are together subdivided into IOO adhydyas (or 68 pra * 
pdfhala*), 438 Irdhtnanas, and 7624 kandxk&s m In the 
Kdnva recension the work consists of seventeen Idndas, 
the first, firth, and fourteenth books being each divided 
into two parts, the first book, moreover, has here changed 
places with the second, and forms, consequently, the second 
and third. The names of tile hooks arc the same, hut the 
division into prapdlhalas is altogether unknown the adhy- 
dyas m the thirteen and a half books that have thus far 
been recoveted * number 85, the brahmanas 360, the Kan 
dilds 4965 The total for the whole work amounts, accord 
mg to a Ust accompanying one of the manuscripts, to 104 
adhydyas, 446 br&hvianas, 5866 kandikds If from this 
the recension of the Kanva school seems considerably 


* The gana is an aintigana, and 
the »tltrn to tv Inch it belongs is, ac- 
cording to the Calcutta edition, not 
explained in the Mahfbhishya , 
possibly therefore it does not belong 
to the ongiml text of Pin mi [Tbe 
rrfrfbla in question is, ui point of 
fact explained in the Mabiblidshya 
(fol 67*) and thus the existence of 
the name za/apalAa, as well as' tJuuh 
(«ee p 119), 13 gnar»nt»td 
at l«asl for the tune when this work, 
was composed see I S' xm 44.3.J 
f The naa*o‘ the secoud book 14 


Elapddtkd, that of the seventh Hat 
tighata 

131 For statements disagreeing 
with this, which are found in the 
MSS., tea note on pp 1 » 9 , «o 

* Of the fourth book there exists 
only the first half , and the third, 
thirteenth and sixteenth books are 
wanting altogether [It 19 much to 
be regretted that nothing has yet 
been done for the Kinva recension, 
and that a complete copy has pot 
yet Wen Tpcf>xexrd } 
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shorter than that of the llzdhysmdims, it is so only m 
appearance, the disparity is probably rather to be ex- 
plained by tbs greater length of the hzndGAs in the for- 
mer Omissions, it is true, not unfreqaently occur. For 
tie rest, I have no means of ascertaining with perfect 
accuracy the precise relation of the Brahmana of tbs 
Kanva school to that cf the Madhyamdinas, and what I 
bare to say in the sequel will therefore relate 6olely to the 
latter, upless I expressly mention the former 
As I hare already remarked, when speaking of the 
Sambita, the first nice JAndas of the Brahmans refer to 
the first eighteen books of the Samhita , they quote the 
separate verses in the same order* word for word, explain- 
ing them dogmatically, and establishing their connection 
with the ritual The tenth kdnda, which bears the name 
of Ayni-raKasya (* the mystery of fire contains mystical 

legends and investigations as to the significance, &c , of the 
■venous ceremonies connected with the preparation ol the 
sacred fires, without referring to any particular portion? of 
the Samhita- Tins is the case likewise in the eleventh 
Jc&nda, called from its extent Ashfddhydyi, which contains 
a recapitulation of the entire ritual already discussed, with 
■supplements thereto, especially legends bearing upon it, 
together with special particulars concerning the study of 
the sacred works and the provisions made for this pur- 
pose The twelfth JAnda, called Hadh.ya.ma, “the middle 
one," treats of priyaScJallas or propitiatory ceremonies 
for nntoward'erents, cither previous to the sacrifice, dur- 
ing, or after it , and it is only in its last portion, where 
the Ssntrsasid is discussed, that it refers to certain of the 
formulas contained in the Samhita (xax-xxt) and relating 
to this ceremony The thirteenth hdnda, called AS ca mAJia 
treats at some length of the horse sacrifice, and then with 
extreme brevity of the human sacrifice, the turn ersal sac- 
rifice, and the sacrifice to the Manes , touching upon the 
relative portions of the Samhita (xxil-xxxv) but very 
seldom, and ieven then very slightly The fourteenth 
kdnda, called Aranyaka, treats in its first three adhydyas 


* Only to tlie lulxoducUoB does of tie oe» moon and full moon sso- 
a rination oertrr, as the Brfbman* nSces, »6icli i» endest Ij more cor 
treats Crst cf tli- morning sod ereii reel systematic*!?/ 
leg sacrifices, and not till liter* ardi 
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of the purification of the fire , 154 and here it quotes *dmosfc 
in their entirety the three last boohs but one of the Sam- 
hita (vcxvn.-wxix ) , the last six adhydyas ire of a purely 
speculate e and legendary character, and form by them- 
selves a distinct work, or Up'mishad, under the name of 
Vrihad-Aranyaf a This general summary of the con- 
tents of the several Idndas of itself suggests the conjec- 
ture that the first nine constitute the most ancient part 
of the Brahmam, and that the lost five, on the contrary, 
are of later ongm, — a conjecture which closer investiga- 
tion reduces to a certainty, both on external and internal 
evidence With reference to the external evidence, in the 
first place, we find it distinctly stated in the passage of 
the Maha-Bharata above alluded to (xu, I 1734) that the 
complete Satapatha comprises a Kaha&ya (the tenth kdndd), 
a Samgraha (the eleventh linda), and a PanScsha (the 
twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth Jdrdas) Further, in 
the xdrttika already quoted for the name Satapatha, w e 
also meet with the word shashtipatha w as the name of a 
whrk, and I have no hesitation in referring this name to 
the first nine Idndas, which collectively number sixty 
adhydyas On the other hand, in support of the opinion 
that the last five Idndas are a later addition to the first 
nine, I have to adduce the term Madhyama ("the middle 
one * ), the name of the twelfth Idnda, which can only bo 
accounted for in this way, whether we refer it merely to 
the last three kdndas but one, or to all the five * 


llt The yrnrarpyo concerns rn 
Iher, the lustration of the eicnficer 
kiiwelf , see above nolo 1 24. P 10S. 

,M It is found in the PratijuS 
r»ii&«hti also, and along with tt 
the name asUtpaiAa (f) , titapalha, 
on the contrary is apparently want- 
ing there , see ray essay on the Fra 
ttjn^ Sutra, pp 1 04, Io> 

* In. the latter case a difficulty is 
caused by t ha Kfnva recension, which 
Subdivides the last kSw*a into two 

E arta (*»!,, xvu.) , this division, 
omever seem a not to have been 
generally received, since in the MiS, 
of SaipbaraB commentary, at least, 
tba U/iamehad fxn> } is rrrkooed 
throughout as beginning with tht 


third odXydya (viz., of the &fn<f<i), 
eo that m and xvu coincide — [A 
highly remarkable statement is found 
in tba MSS of tho ihCdhyarpdma 
recension at v 3. 1 14, to the eCec' 
that-thi* point mark 3 not only lAn 
rfuryti ’nttan, with 236 land iW», 
bat also, according to a maigin-l 
gloss, iaiapa&ayi 'edhar>, with 
3129 lamiUa* , see p *17 of my 
edltmn AS a era* ter of fact, tho 
preceding lari lu Co atac not to 
thi« Jatter number , but if wc fix it 
a3 the norm for the second bill, 
we are only brought down to xn 7 
3 1?, tbatu not even to the close 
of lie twelfth Ww>kr The point 
which B-irhs the <-»ct half for th% 
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Now these last five lAndas appear to standi in the same 
order m which they actually and successively originated, 
so that each succeeding one is to be regarded as less 
ancient than the one that precedes it This conjecture is 
based on internal evidence drawn from the data therein 
contained, — evidence which at the same time decides the 
question of their being posterior to the first nine kdndas 
In the first place, the tenth kdnda still connects itself 
pretty closely with the preceding books, especially in its 
great veneration for fSindilya, the principal authority upon 
the building of altars for the sacred fires The following 
are the data which seem to me to favour the view that it 
belongs to a different penod from the first nine books In 
>5 ?, ff., all the sacrifices already dismissed in the pre- 
ceding books are enumerated in their proper order, and 
identified with the several ceremonies of the Agm-chayana, 
or preparation of the sacred fireplace — Of the names 
of teachers here mentioned, several end in -dyana, a ter- 
mination of winch we find only one example in the 
seventh, eighth, and ninth l&ndas respectively thus we 
meet here with a jRaubinayana, Sayak dyana, Vamaha- 
hshayana (also in vn ), Eajasfambayana, SancMyayaua (also 
to IX), Satyayani (also ib vat), and the Sikayamns —The 
VanSa appended at the close (te, the list of the teachers 
of this book) differs from the general Vafiia of the entire 
Brahmana (at the close of the fourteenth book) in not 
referring the work to Yajnavalkya, but to f-Undilya, 3nd 
also to Turn Kavasheja (whose ancestor Kavasha we find 
on the hanks of the Samsvatl in the Aitareya-Brahmana) 
The only tabes mentioned are the Salvas and Kekayas 
(especially their king, Aivapat: Kaikeya), — two western 
tabes not elsewhere alluded to in the Brahmanas: — The 


present extant of the work (3S12 k ) marking of the accents is earlier in 
1* »t vt J I 19, where also the date thin the dirision of the text 
MSS repeat the abore staterorht into lanrhlAt As, however, we 
(p 55$) —It deserves special men Sod exact])’ the same state of things 
tion that the notation of the accent* with regard to the final and initial 
operates beyond the limit* of the word* of tlie individual brahmana* 
individual iandiktfi the accent at (see Jmatr Ltleretvmituay, JSftp, 
the end of a lanrfM being modified 314) «e should also hare to refer 
by the accent of the first won! of the brahmana dnjrnin te a later 
the next lanihld. From tbia *e date, and this is hirdly possible), 
might perhaps conclude that the 
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legends here as well as m the four succeeding kundas aie 
mostly of an historical character, and are besides clnefl^ 
connected with individual teachers who cannot have lived 
at a tune very distant from that of the legends themselves 
In the earlier hdndas, on the contrary, the legends are 
mostly of a mythological character, or, if historical, refer 
principally to occurrences belonging to remote antiquity, 
so that heic a distinct difference is evident — The Iruyi 
vxdya (the three Vedas) is repeatedly discussed in a very 
special manner, and the number of the nchas is stated to 
he 12,000, that of the ycyus'versea Sooo, and that of the 
t&mans 4000 Here also for the first tune appear the 
names Adhvaryua, Bahvpchaa, and Ghhandogas side by 
side,* here, too, we have the first occurrence of the words 
upanishad (as sara of the YeiH, vpamshaddm ddeidh, 
mimdnsd (mentioned once before, it is true, in the first 
fetnda), adJiidevatam, adhxyajnain, adhyatmam and 
lastly, hero for the first time we ha-e the form of address 
bhavdn (mstead of the earlier bhagatan) Now and then 
also a iloha is quoted in confirmation, a thing which occurs 
extremely seldom in the preceding boohs l urther, many 
of the technical names of tt\& sdm&Tis and fiastrns are men- 
tioned (this, ho" ever, ha3 occurred before, and also in the 
tenth book of the Samhitd) , and generally, frequent refer- 
ence is made to tlio connection subsisting with tho nchas 
and srfmans, which harmonises with the peculiarly mys- 
tical and systematising character of the whole 7 dnda 
That the eleventh hdnda is a supplement to the first 
nine is sufficiently evident from its contents. The first 
two adhydyas treat of the sacrifices at the new and full 
moon, the four following, of the morning and evening sacri- 
ficial fires, of the sacrifices at the three seasons of the year, 
of the inauguration of the pupil by the teacher (dchdrya), of 
the proper study of the sacred doctrines, &c , and tne last 
two, of the sacrifices of animals The Rtyveda, Tajuneda, 
and Sdmaieda, the Atharcdrigira^as, the aniUdsanas, tho 
1 ndyds, the vdkoidkya, the xtihasapwmra, the ninHansis, 
and the gdthus are named as subjects of study We have 


* Along with tho ydiunAu (thoB‘> 1 * Hlrvt**i attAK&iifatciji, and 
ssiiful lu, witchcraft), larpaniiat adJiyllnnn occur eererd times in 

(e»rpent charmers), dwyanatviis, the earlier took* 
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already met with ting enumeration (see p 93) in the 
second chapter of the Taitfc Aranyaka, although in a con- 
siderably later form,* and we find a similar one in the 
fourteenth kdnda In all these passages, the commen- 
taries^ probably with perfect justice, interpret these ex- 
pressions in thi3 way, viz , that first the Samhitas are speci- 
fied, and then the different parts 0! the Brahmanas , so that 
by the latter set of terms we should have to understand, not 
distinct species of works, hut only the several portions 
respectively so designated which were blended together in 
the Brahmanas, and out of which the various branches of 
literature were in course of time gradually developed The 
terms anuSdsana (“ ntual precept" according to Sayana, 
but in Vnhad-Ar, n. 5 19, iv 3 25, Kithopan, 6 15, 
•'spiritual doctrine"), tndyd, "spiritual doctrine," and 
ydtkd, " strophe of a song" (along with Slolca), are in fact 
so used in a few passages (ydthd indeed pretty frequently) 
in these last five books, and in the Brahmanas or TJpa- 
nisbads of the Rik and Sixnan Similarly v&kov&hp. in the 
sense of “disputation" occurs in the seventh kdnda , and 
itihdsa at least once in the eleventh Jcdnda itself (1 6 9) 
It is only the expressions purdM and ndnteansis that do 
not thus occur, in their stead— in the sense of narrative, 
legend — we find, rather, the terms dkhydna, vydkhydna, 
anvdkhyana, up&khy&na Vydkhydna, together with anu- 
vydlhydna and vpavy&khy&na, also occurs in tho cense of 
" explanation.” In these expressions, accordingly, we have 
evidence that at the time of this eleventh kdnda certain 
Simhitas and Brahmanas of the various Vedas, and even 
tho Atharva-Sarahita itself, were in existence But fur- 
ther, as bearing upon this point, in addition to the single 
verses from the songs of the Rik, which are here, as in the 
earlier books, frequently cited (by “ tad dad nshind ’ bhy - 
anuktam"), we have in the eleventh kdnda one very special 
quotation, extending over an entire hymn, and introduced 
by the woids “ tad etad vklapratyuktam pafichadaSarcham 
Bahvneh&h pr&hvh ” It 13 an interesting fact for the 
critic that in our text of the Rik the hymn in question 

* Prom it has evideotl/ originated i Here Si/apa forma an eicep- 
* passage in Wjoaralkya a Cod* (t tion, aa lie at least states the ether 
45), which does not hancoDiee at all explanation also 
With tha rest of that work 
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(maud x 95) inuribera not fifteen bnt eighteen nchas 
Single ilckas are also frequently quhted as confirmation. 
From one of these it appears that the care taken of horsea 
in the palace of Janamejaya had at that time passed into 
a proverb this is also the first mention of this Jang 
Ruclra here for the first time receives the name of Jlaha- 
deva* (y 3 5) — Inin 3 i, f£, special rules are for the first 
tune given concerning the begging (bhtJahtS) of the Irahma- 
chdnns, &c., which custom 13 besides alluded to in the 
thirtieth book of the Samhitd [v 18] — Bat what throws 
special light upon the date of the eleventh kdnda is the fre- 
quent mention here made, and for the first tune, of Jan aha, 
king (*3mrdj) of Videha, as the patron of Yajnavalkya 
The latter, the Knur-up anchila Udddlaka Arum and hi3 
son ^Yetaketu, aro (as in the Vphad-Aranyaka) the cluef 
figures m the legends 

The twelfth kdnda alludes to the destruction of the 
kingdom of the Snnjayas, whom we find in the second 
kdnda at the height of their prosperity, and associated 
with the Kurus This connection may still he traced here, 
for it seems as if the Kauravya Yalhika Pratiplya wished 
to take their part against Chakra, their enemy, who was a 
native of the country south of the Bei i, and priest of King 
Dushjarftu of DaSapoiushamrdiya, bnt that Ins efforts 
failed — The names Yarkali (1 e , Yaahkali) and Nafca 
Maudgalya probably al 30 point to a later period of time , 
the latter does not occur elsewhere except in the Vnhad- 
Aranyaka and the Taittirfyopamshad. — The Rigveda, the 
Yajorveda, and the Samaveda are mentioned, and we find 
testimony to the existence of the Vedic literature generally 
in the statement that a ceremony once taught by Indra to 
Yesistyha and formerly only known to the Yasoshthas— 
whence in former tunes only a Ydsishtha could act as 
Brahman (high pnest) at its performance — -Tmght now be 
Btndied by any one who liked, and consequently that any 
one might officiate as brahman thereat 117 '— In iu. 4. 1 
occurs the first mention of punuha Ndrdyaruz — The name 
of Proti Kan£dmheya Kansurubindi probably presupposes 
the existence of the Panchdla city KauSambi. 


* 1 “ »wtli hhyfn ha b itill S«e on tin# / £1 , x. 14. 33 
wiled wiaJidn dna% ^ 
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The thirteenth kdnda repeatedly mentions purusha Nd~ 
r&yana Here also Kuvera Yaiiravana, king of the Baksh- 
fcsas, is named for the first time So, too, we find here 
the first allusion to the stiktas of the Rik, the anutdkas* 
of the "Taj us, the daJats of the St man, and the partans of 
the Atharv anas and Afigirasas, which division, however, 
does not Appear in the extant text of the Atharvan A 
division lntopftrwftS is also mentioned in connection with 
the Sarpavidya and the Devajanavidya, so th.it by these 
names at all events distinct works must be understood. 
Of Itibasa and Parana nothing hut the name is given , 
they are not spoken of as divided into parvans, a clear 
proof that even at that time they were merely understood 
as isolated stories and legends, and not as works of any 
extent. 138 — While in the first nine books the statement 
that a subject has been fully treated of already is expressed 
by tasyolto bandhvh [or, so 'sdv eta bandhuh, and the like], 
the same is expressed here by tasyoktam Irdhmanam — The 
use m v i 18 of the words thxmdvrna. and bakvvaehana 
exactly corresponds to their later grammatical significa- 
tion — This kanda is, however, very specially distinguished 
by the number of gdthds, strophes of historical purport, 
which it quotes at llie close of the account of the horse 
sacrifice, and in winch are given the names of king3 who 
celebrated it in earlier times Only one of these githas 
appears in the Rik Samhita (viand iv 42 8) , the greater 
number of them recur in the last book of the Aifcareya- 
Brahmana, and m the Mahd-Bharata, xn, 910, ff, in both 
places with many variations + The question here arises 
whether we have to regard these gdthds as fragments of 
more lengthy hymns, or if they must be looked upon 
merely as separate memorial verses The fact that in con- 
nection with some of these names (if we take into account 


,,s This U favoured ah.0 by tie 
fact that they are h ere attributed to 
fishermen and fowlers , with which 
may be compared the tale of the 
fi’bcrnJaiden ns tnoth-rof Vy&a m 
the Mali* Bharat*. Tbe whole state 
meat recurs m almost identic J 


terms in the jjitclh. Sr , xri. 2 , 
val Sr x 7 

■f Tbe passages m the Mali BM- 
rata evidently connect themselves 
with the Satapath* Bfihmana, to 
which, aa well as to its author Yij- 
navalkya, and hu patten Janaka, 
special regard is bad in this book of 
the MaW-Bbfrata. [See also biCkh , 
XTI S 2S-2$ 32) 
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the AitaTeya-Bidhmana also) two, three, four, five, and 
even six verses are quoted, and always in the same metre, 
m ilobas, certainly favours the former view Only one ex- 
ception occurs where the first and fourth verses ate tlolas, 
hut the second tnshtubh, the thirdnot being quoted at all , 
it is, however, according to the commentary, understood by 
implication, eo that this instance tells, perhaps, with a very 
special force in favour of the view in question. The ana- 
logy of the gdtkds or ilolas of non-histonc purport quoted 
elsewhere cannot be brought forward w support either of 
the one view or of the other, for the very same uncertainty 
exists respecting them. Moreover, the ,e verses repeatedly 
contain very old Veche forms* Again, their expressions 
of eulogy are for the most part very hyperbolical, and they 
cmght-tberefore perhaps he looked upon as the utterance 
of a still fresh feeling of gratitude , so that we should ha\ e 
to consider their origin as m part contemporary with the 
princes they extol otherwise this circumstance does not 
readily admjt of explanation.! A passage in the thirteenth 
Ldnda itself directly favours this view (see I St, l 187) 
Among the longs here named the following deserve special 
mention Bharata, son of Duhshanta and the Apsaraa 
Salcuntala, and descendant of Sudvumna— SatanikaJ Sat- 
rajita, king of the Bharatas, and enemy of Dhritaraahtra, 
king of the Kaiis — Purukutsa§ Aikshvaka — Para Atn&ra 
Hoiranyanahha Kausalya — but above all, Janamejaya 
Parikshita, with the PdnhshiUyas (lus three brothers) Bhi- 
masena, Ugrasena, and Srotasena, who by means of the 
horse sacrifice were absolved from “ all guilt, all brahma- 
hatyd ” The tune when these last four lived cannot be con- 
sidered as very distant from that of the ldnda itself, .since 
their sacnficiEd pnest Indrota Daivapa Saunaka (whom the 
Mahi-Bharata, xn. 5595, also specifies as such) is once 
mentioned in it apparently as coming forward in opposi- 


* And names too thus, tie king Still this u both in itself a very 
of the PaEchilas la called Kraivya, towed explanation sad besides many 
the explanation given by the Brfh of these verses are of purely hiaton 
mana being tbat the Pahchdlaa were cal purport, and contain no allusion 
* formerly colled Knvii to tha prejenU given to tba pneata. 

+ UulsbS these vers-s were merely t See Ydj S, 34 $2 (not m the 
inven e<l bj priests in oiler to sti Ibk) 
mulato k nga to copy and emulate § See Rik, nond iv 42 S 
U.o liberality ci their ancestors. 
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lion to Bhallavtsya, while his own opinion, differing fiom 
that of the latter, 13 in turn rejected by Yajnavaliya, On 
account of the interest of the subject I introduce here an 
other passage from the fourteenth boot, from which wc 
iruy gather the same result "We there find a rival of 
Yajnavclkya testing him with a question, the solution of 
which the former had previously obtamed from a Gan- 
dhurva, who held m his possession the daughter of Kapya 
Patamchala of the country of the Madras , — the question, 
namely, " Whither have the Punkslutas gone?" the solu- 
tion of which therefore appears to have been looted upon 
as ex'iemely difficult Yajnavaliya answers "Thither 
where (all) atiamedha saenficers go" Consequently the 
Parih&hitas must it that tune have been altogether 
extinct Yet their life and end must have been still 
fresh m the memory of the people, and a subject of 
geneul curiosity * It almost seems as though their “ guilt, 
then brahmahatyd," had been too great for people to be- 
lieve that it could have been atoned for by sacrifices were 
they ever so holy, or that by such means the Pankshitas 
could have become partakers of the reward Sued for other 
less culpable evil-doers It appeals further as if the Brah- 
mans had taken special pains to rehabilitate their memory, 
and m tins undoubtedly they were completely successful 
Or was it, on the contrary that the majesty and power of 
the Pirjkshitas was so great and dazzling, and their end so 
surpusing, that it was difficult to believe they had really 
passed away ? X prefei, however, the former explanation. 

The fourteenth ktXnda, at the beginning of its first part 
(that relating to ritual), contains a legend of a contention 
among the gods, in which Vishnu came off victorious, 
whence it became customary to say, ‘'Vwhmi is the 
Sreshtha. (luckiest ?) of the gods ” This 13 the first time 
that we 'find Vishnu brought into such prominence, 
indeed, he otherwise only appeara in the legend of 
the three studes, and as the representative of the 
sacrifice itself — a position which is, m fact, ascribed to 


* The couutry of the Madras lies wife of Piniju and mother ol the 
In the north we t, jod is thsrefoie two youngest Wndii as, Nakul* and 
remote from the country of the Sahadeva, was a native of tliu re 
Kurus According ta the Jfabi gio u, and I’jrlfcslut »Lo had a it* 
Paii it a, hsttevu, Milrf, second «ira> Ui to wife 
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him here also . ludra, as here related, afterwards strikes 
off lus head in jealousy 133 The second part of this Idvda, 
the Ynhad-AranyaXa, winch consists of five prapdthahas, 
or six adhydyas, 13 again divided into three k&ndas, the 
MadfouJ dnda, adhy 1 u. {prap j, 1-11. $1 , the Ftfjnaval- 
htya-h&nda, adhy in. iv {prav 11 6-iv 3) , and the Kh.-da~ 
lAnda, adhy v m, {prap iv 4-v 5) Of these three divi- 
sions, each succeeding one appears to be later than thatwhich 
precedes it, and each doses with a Vania or statement of 
tlie line of teachers, earned hack to Brahman, the primeval 
source The third brdhmana of the hladhu-handa is an 
explanation of three (loJcas prefixed to it, a form of 
which we have no previous example The fifth {adhy n. 
1) contains, as has already been stated (p 5 1), another 
recension of the legend related in the fourth adhydya of 
the Kaushitaky-Upanishad, of Ajatalatru, the king of 
Kali, who was jealous of Janaha's fame as a patron of 
learning The eighth (cdhy u. 4) contains another re- 
cension of the closing legend in the Tajnavalkfya-kanda, 
of Ydjn'walhya'a two wives, Maitieyi and KatyayanJ, — 
this being the first mention we ha.ve of these names 
Here, as also in the ele\ enth landa, we find an enumera- 
tion of the subjects of Vedic study, namely, RigvtJa, 
Yajurvcda, Sdmaveda, the Atltarv&ngirasas, itih<!Ua, pu- 
rdna, mdyds, upanishads, Globas, sutras, av.vvydTJiydv.as, 
vj/dTchydnas * The same enumeration recurs m the Yajna- 
valkiya-lAnda {adhy vn lo) Samlcara and DuvcdigiSga, 
the commentators of the Vnhad-Aranyaka, both, like 
Bayana (on the eleventh JAnda), take the expressions 
itdiAsa, Lc~, to mean sections in the Brdhmcnas They 
are, in fact, as I have already pointed out (p 122), used in 


«* This is wots The tods send the Taftch Ur o' htsih.. slotjofcf 
forth ants to gnaw the bowstring of also T S, iu 2 <* i) In tbe 
Vishpu, who stands leaning on his ihtapotba. Hath- is u-ilv mentioned 
bended bow, the String, snipping among tbe goes M -u a_embl<J 
Blid springing oprajd*, severs hia though to b= sur- bo ^np e~n ltn 
bead from his body The same mediately befo-e ViJ.i}i- 
Ugend recurs not ouly in the par * The la t five expressions tsha 
allel passage of tbe laitt. Ar (t hers the pi see of ctiuALnna idlo- 
I), but also in tbe J?«F t i.h Er yn 5 itflya, fidViar L, and giJ^ls iu 
6 tut whilst in the ^at Br it w the eleventh boob The UU«T nro 
lelsted of Vishnu the Taitt. Ar clearly the more act eat 
tells tt of It'ttu Vaisbijaya, *nA 
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tlus sense m the Ttrahmanas themselves It is only in 
regard, to s&tm * that I am unable to prove a similar u,a 
(though Dvivcdagafiga pretty frequently calls certain 
sentences by the name of six/ra, eg, 1 2 1 8, 22, 3 1, &c ) , 
and this term raises a doubt whether the opinion of the 
commentators ought to hold good with reference to these 
passages also, ana their time The ninth (which is the 
last) hrdhmaiu 1 19 evidently the one from which the 
Maahu-kanda received its name. It treats of the intimate 
relation existing between the four elements (earth, water, 
fire, air), the sun, the quaiters of the heavens, the moon, 
lightning, thunder, dldia (ether), &c, on the one band, 
and all being 3 on the other, thi 9 relation being set forth 
by representing the ono os tbo tnadhu (honey) of the 
other This doctrine is traced to Dadhyaficb Atbamna, 
as is also, m fact, done in the Rik-Samfuta itself (l 116 
12, 1 17 22) In the beginning of the fourth Mnda of the 
Satap Brahmana also (w 1 5 18) we find the madhu 
ndma brdhmancm mentioned expressly m this connection , 
Sayana, too, quotes Sdtydyana (- Yijasaneyau) in support 
of it A very early date is thus guaranteed for the 
name at least, and probably also for the contents of this 
chapter, though its form, of course, cannot make any 
pretension to high antiquity The concluding "Vau$ 1 here 
as elsewhere, vanes very much in the two sohnels , that 
is, as regards the last twenty members or so back to Yaska 
and Asurayana , but from these upwards to the mythical 
fouafern-heads the two achooh generally agree Asuni- 
yana himself (consequently, also Yiska, who is recorded 
as hia contemporary) is here placed two stages after Asun , 
at the end of the Khila-kanda he is even designated as 
his pupil , Asun, again, being set down as the pupil of 
Yajnavalkyn The list closes, therefore, vnth about the 
twenty -fifth member from the latter It must conse- 
quently have been continued long after the Ufadhu-handa 
had been finally put into shape, since botli the analogy of 
the VuMa contained in the last hdhmana but one of the 
KhiU-landa and the very nature of the case forbid the 


* The word tutra is found several supreme Brahman ltsuf, wbufc, liki 
fitaes here, but in the seres of a band etnbiaceesiJ holds tcgs&ei 
•thread, baud, only, to denote the everything. 
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conclusion that its redaction could have taken place so 
late as the twenty-fifth generation from Yajn*\ alkya. The 
commentators never enter into any explanation of these 
Yafiiaa, doubtless, therefore, they too regarded them as 
s jpplementa. The names themseh es are naturally highly 
interesting, and, as far at least as the later stages are con- 
cerned, are probably strictly authentic — The aim of ths 
7 djm.xalkiya-hi.ix da is the glorification of Ydjnav alkya, 
and (it recounts how, at the court of his patron Janaka, 
king of Yideha, he silenced all the Brahmans * of the 
Kurupanchalas.&c.and gamed his patron’s full confidence 
(like the corresponding legends m the twelfth book of the 
Maha-Bharata) The legend narrated m the eleventh Linda 
(yl 3 i f£) may perhaps have been the model, at least 
the Yajnavalkfya here begins m exactly the same manner, 
and gives also, almost in the same words, the account of 
the discomfiture and punishment of Yidagdha Sdkalya, 
which alone 13 given in the eleventh Linda It closes with 
a legend already given in the Madhu-kanda,bnt with some 
deviations The expressions pdndityc, muni, and mcuna, 
oceumng in this Vanda, axe worthy of special notice as 
being new 119 (111.2 1, iv 2 25), further, tlcJiansa, £ra- 
mara tdpasa (iy r 12, 22), prarrajin (iv 2 25, where 
bhdsadeharya is recommended), and pralibuddha (iv 2 
17 , the verb pratibudh occurs m this sense u 2 21), and 
lastly, the names cM.nd. 6 la and pavlkasa (iv 1 22) lam 
now of opinion t that it is to this Yajnavalkfya-kanda 
that the xdrttxka to Panrni iv 3 105 refers when it speaks 
of the Ydjnamlkdm brdhma/idm as not pur&na-prcl-ta, 
but tulyaJAla, “ contemporaneous,” t e., with Pamm. The 
wording of the vdrttika does not necessarily imply that 


* Among them Aivala, the king’s 
Hotar \1d1gdhi Sdkalya, who tos‘ 
his life for Uu impertinence, Kahola 
Kau hltakeya, and Girgi "Vdclia 
knavl a ho ail tout (th- latter at 
leas., according to the Gfibya-Sutra) 
may be looked upon as represents 
tives of the Rii towards nhich 
therefore a kind of jealousy is here 
usb stakahly exhibited 
140 * j[j 9 wott j nB8l occurs m 
Vht Vfcktt pWimoi'i 

9 


hits, Ti?, tui. 17 14, and x 136 
2-S — First Qernan edition Errata. 
Piuliasa u found a Ua in V S. 30. 
17 

+ Formerly I was of different 
opinion , see / SL, u 57 Many of 
the Tiew» there expressed — especi- 
ally pp 161-232 — have here ei’her 
been furth*r developed ce modified 
after carefal con ideration of ths 
various passages, as may be perceived 
kiy eoLipjrasjSu 
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these Brdhmanas originated from Ydjcavalkya himself, 
consequently they might bear his name simply because 
treating of him I prefer the latter view, for it appears to 
me very hazardous to regard the entire ^atapatha-Brdh- 
mana, or even its last boots only, as directly bearing the 
name of Yajnavalhya, — however fully it may embody his 
system,-— or to set jt down as contemporaneous with, or 
but httle anterior to, Panuu In regard to the Yaj naval - 
tiya-kdnda, however, I have not the slightest hesitation m 
doing the latter 141 — Finally, the Khila-kdnda, or last Idnda 
of the Vphad-Aranyaka, is uniformly described by the 
commentators as such a. Zfala, or enpplement, and as a 
matter of fact it is clearly enough distinguished from the 
other kdndas Its first adhydya — the fifth of the Vnhad- 
Aranj aha — is made up of a number of 6mall fragments, 
which contain -for the most part mystical plays upon voids, 
of the most clumsy description The second adhydya con- 
tains two brdhmanas, parts of which, as I have already 
remarked (p 71), recur in. precisely the same form in the 
Chhandogyopamshad vu. I, 3 Of the third brdhmana, 
which contains ritual injunctions, we also find another 
recension, ibid vu. 2 It concludes with a Vahfa, not, 
however, in the form of a list, but of a detailed account 
According to it, the first author of the doctrine here taught 
was Uddalaka Arum, who imparted it to Yajuavalkya, here 
for the first tune called Ydjasaneya, * his pupil was Uadh- 
uha Paifigya, from whom the doctrine was transmitted to 
Chdda Bhdgavitti, then to Jdnaki Ayahsthdna, and lastly 
to Satyakdma Jabdla The name of the latter (a teacher 
often alluded to in the Chhandogyopamshad) is in fact 
borne in later works by a school of the White Yajus, so 


lu On this subject comps. re Gold mm Although he here couuU 
stacker s detailed discussion 10 his Yijasvalkya among the purttyat, 
Pdmnx p 132-140 and my rpecial ‘ ancient*, ’ — andtbw mterpretetian 
rejoinder, I St, y 65-74, X111 443, is retjiured by the wording of the 
444, I Sir , 11. 214. According to vdrUtta, — yet th« K A&'ki, on the 
these expositions, the author of the contrary, expressly declares him to 
turftihai must* on tho one tied, have be "note Mrobila' 
considered the Tdjnavalkdnt Brih * In the Ydjnaralkly»Hn$% Ud 
titandm aa originally promulgated dilaks Arupi is, like the other Prab 
(proLta) by Yijnivaltyj , but no mane, silenced by Ydjnsralky* no 
the other hand, he mutt also have mention being made of his bring 
looked upon the recension then ex the preceptor of the latter 
tint as contemporaneous with Pi 
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that wo might perhaps ascribe to hi m the final adjustment 
of this doctrine in its existing form. The fouith and last 
brdhmana of this -adhy&ya is, like the- third, surprising, 
from the natuie of its contents, ■which, consisting as they 
do of the rites to be observed before, and at the time of, 
coitus, as well as after the birth of a son, more pfoperly 
pertain to a Gnbya-Siitra It too closes with a Vania* 
tins time of quite unusual length, and distinguished, as far 
as the more recent members are concerned, by this peculi- 
arity, that their names are formed by the addition of yiUra 
to the mother's name (see above p 71), and that both 
parts of the names are accentuated Asun is here called 
the pupil of Yajnavalkya, and the latter the pupil of 
Uddalaka Then, having passed through ten more stages 
and arrived at Aditya, the sun-god, as the original author, 
we find the following words as the close of the whole 
Boahmana ddxtydm 'mini Std.ldm yajunshi VAjasaneyena 
Ydjuavalkyend ‘ khydyante, 'these White Yajus-texts On- 
gmatmgt from Aditya are transmitted by Vajasane) a 
Yajnavalkya,’ 'According to Samkara and DvivedagaSga, 
this Vafvia doe3 not refer to the Khila-kanda, hut to the 
entire Pravacha.ua, the entire Veda (t e , the White Yajus), 
This view is at all events favoured by the fact that the 
Vania at- the close of the tenth book (the only one which 
appears m tne whole of the &atap3tha-Brahmana, besides 
those of the Madhu-kanda, Yajnavalkfya-kanda, and Khila- 
kanda) t evidently refers to this Vafiia, and presupposes 
its existence when at its commencement it says sarudram 
a Sdmjiviputrdt, * up to Samjfvfputra the teachers are the 
same’ For, ascending from this Samjfvfputra, there are 
still m this Vania three steps up to Yajnavalkya, while m 
the tenth book, as before remarked, the doctrine is not 
t-aced up to the latter at all, but from Samjfvfputra 
through five steps to Sandilya, and through two more to 
Tura Kavasheya.§ — This latter circumstance suggests to 


* In the Kitova recension the 
Vats-is mvanably form separate 
chapters, 

+ Or * these White Yajoa tests 
rro named by Vijasaneyj Yd]nav*l 
fcy&as originating from Aditya* (l) 

» The Kitjva recension adds this 


Ya&ia here too at the close after 
the words YdjvaTcdh/end "iAyd 
y ante 

§ Who is quoted in the Aitax 
B rib 1x119a as contemporaneuns with 
Janaraejaya (_a his sacrificial priest), 
see 1 St , l. 203, note. 
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ns, moreover, the possibility of yet another division of the 
Satapatha-Biiihmana with reference to the ongin of the dif- 
ferent lAndas For m the hist five and the lost four l-dvdat 
the name of Tajnavalkya meets ua exclusively, and very fre 
queatly, as that of the teacher whose opinion is appealed to 
as the decisive authority, whose system consequently is in 
any case there set forth * Farther, if we except the Yajna- 
vatkjya-Mnda and the gdth&s in the thirteenth Idnda , races 
settled in eastern or central Hindustan are the only ones 
mentioned m theao Jcdndas, vi 2 , the Kurupaucbalaa, Ko- 
salavidehas, isviknas, and Snnjayas Once only the Pra~ 
chyas (eastern tribes) are opposed to the Vabfkas (western 
tnbes) , again there is once mention made of the Udfchyas(in 
habitants of the north), and lastly, the(southern) Nishadhas 
are once alluded to in the name of their king Nala Naisba- 
dha (or, as he is iere called, Naishidha) From this the 
remaining Mnd&s—tho sixth to the tenth — differ palpably 
enough. They recognise fjandilya as the final authority t 
instead of Tajnavalkya, whom they do not even name , 
neither do they mention any hut north-western race3,_ 
viz , the Ghndharas with their kin® Nagnajit, the Salvas," 
and the Kekayas J May not the above-mentioned Vania 
apply not only to the tenth book, but to these fi veldndast 
Since the latter treat specially of the fire-ritual, of the 
erection of the sacred fire-altars, their possible north- 


• The fact tbit tin* is so clear 
may easily account (or the cream 
stance fist the Purdiws hare here 
for once a statement m conformity 
with fact, a a they cite Ydjaavstkya 
a* the author of the White Vajua 
V e may here mention that the name 
of Vdjnavalkya occurs nowhere else 
jn Vedial teratare, winch might be 
explained partly by the difference of 
locality, partly by his having edited 
the Whits Yajua after the text of 
the other Vedas had been fixed , 
though the latter reason seems in- 
auScient, since other teachers of 
the Whit* Yajas are mentioned fre 
epiently in later Vedie literature, ae. 
for instance Arttnl, bvelahetu Satya- 
hiioa Jfhdla, 4c., who are either 
bis coate mporarics, or belong to even 


later tunes Besides his pjtron Ja- 
nata 13 mentioned at lent m the 
Kaushitaky - UpiDiahad f/» tn« 
sections of the Kausbltaki , or, 
&ffikhiyana Aranjaka, which, low 
ever, are clearly of very late orig-n 
Yojoaralky* himself is actually 
cited (9 7 and 13 I) , but tbeee- 
pacsages are themselves direot quo- 
tations from &atap Br xiv — lu the 
Gopstba Br , which shows so many 
special points of relationship to the 
Satapa'fca, kdji;iv_lkja u n»ver 
mentioned ] 

d- So do the Sitaa Sufm , SKp- 
flilya js mentioned be.ides m the 
Chhdndogyon only 

t The legend conc»rnif g these re 
cars in the Chhfndogjop 
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-western origin might be explained by the fact that the 
doctrine upon this subject had, though, differing from that 
of the Persa- Aryans, been kept particularly pure in the 
-north-west owing to the proximity of this latter people * 
However this may he, whether the north-western origin of 
the doctrine of these five Lindas he well founded or other- 
wise, 112 they at any rate belong, m their present form, 
to the same period ns (the tenth possibly to a somewhat 
later period than) the fust five Lindas On this point the 
mention of Aruna AupaveSi, Arum, Svetahetu Aruneya, 
and of Indradyumna (in the tenth booh), as well as the 
frequent reprehension 0! the Charakadhvaryus, is decisive. 
That the various parts of the Brabmana were blended to- 
gether by one arranging hand 115 is evident in particular 
from the repeated occurrence of phrases intimating that a 
subject has already been treated of in an earlier part, or is 
to he found presented more in detail in a later part A 
closer investigation of the various instances where this 
occurs has not as yet been within my power 
The number of deviations in regard to ntual or readings 
cited in the Brahmana is very great To these regaid is 
had here and there even in the Samhita itself, two differ- 
ent mantras being quoted side by side as equally good. 
Most frequently the citation of such variations in the 
Brahmana is introduced by the words dy tH, or iad 
3 et pretty often -the names of individual teachers are also 
mentioned, who must here, in part at least, he looked upon 
as representing the schools which hear their names Thus 
m addition to those already named we have Ashadha 
S-ivayasa, Barku Varebna, Aupoditeya, Panchi, Takshan, 
Jlvala Chailaki, Asuri, Madhuki, Kahoda Kaushitaki, Var- 
Ehn} a Satj ayajna, Satyayajm, Tandy a, Budila AivataraSvi, 


• Ough* we to bnog the S&2 
y,n ns nto di-ec* Connection with 
the litter! But then what would 
b-cotoe of the connection between 
S%k5y Jiya fin the Uaitrtyarl Upa 
u ehad) and the Sf.yas t (') 

MI See rn this toy detailed dw 
cu eioa m 7 St, xu 26^— 2S9, where 
I cat! epectal a'tention to various 
4 gerensea \o point of Logo age be- 
tween boots 1 .— t and vi -15. 


145 The strong c»n.nre p - d up- 
on the residents on the re' en we rn 
rivers in ix. 3. 1 2£ roust b» ascribed 
to this 1 arranging hand . see I St , 
Xi l 2S7 — T\ a*, the Wbt* Ya>'* 
was arranged » eastern Hindu 
seems to be proved by the statements 
in the Prati_,ni Pamishta re*uiectirg 
the extent of the J£adhj*de»a *»a 
my es~ay on toe Pra ijri SCtra, pp 
ioj, 105 
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Rama Aupatasvmi, KauMste, Mabittbi, Mudimbha* Au- 
danya, SsumipauMiautantavjaa, Satyakama Jabdla, 3 ai- 
lali, &c Besides the Charakad h varyus, Bhallaveya in par- 
ticular is regularly censured, from 'which 1 conclude, as 
already stated (p 95), that the BhdIIavi-Brahmana should 
be reckoned among those of the Black Yajus. By the 
" eke" where these are found fault with, we should pro- 
bably also understand (eg, once for certain m the lirst 
kinda) the adherents of the Black Yajus Ouce, however 
(m the eighth Tcinda), a reading of the Kanva school 13 
quoted by “ ele n and disputed How the matter stands 
m the Brahmana of the latter as to this passage, whethe- 
it finds fault with the reading of the Mddhyarpdma school, 
I am not able to say A collection of passages of this 
kind would naturally be of peculiar interest 
The legends interspersed in such numbers throughout 
the Brahmana have a special significance In some of 
them the language is extremely antiquated, and it is pro- 
bable therefore that before their incorporation into it they 
possessed an independent form The following deserve 
special mention from their being treated in detail viz , the 
legends of the Deluge and the rescue of Manu, of the 
emigration of Videgha Mathava from the Sarasvatf to the 
Sadanira in the country of the Kosala-Videhas , of the 
restoration to youth of Chyaiaria by the A£vms at the 
request of his wife Sukanya, the daughter of Sarjdta Ma- 
nama , of the contest between Kadni and Supargf , of the 
love and separation of Puniravas and Urvafi, and others 
Many of them reappear as episodes m the epic, in a 
metrical garb, and often ver\ much altered It is 
obvious that we have here a much more intimate con- 
nection with the epic than exists m the other Brab- 
realj as The names Valhika, Janamejaya, and Nagnajit 
have the most cirect reference to the legend of the Maha- 
Bharata, as also the names already discussed above in 
connection with the Samhita, Amba, Ambika, Ambalili, 
Subhadra.and the use there made of the words nrjnna and 
pAatguna In any case, we must look for the explanation 


* Compare the Mupbhae in the Jftdhoki (or Patugj «■), Kaulbi- 
Aitar B* —OF the aboye, only Bu tail are mentioned elsewhere 
tfxlfi, the Sanmipau Satyakima, 
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of this in the circumstance, that thi3 Brahnnna substan- 
tially originated and attained it 3 final sliape among the 
tnbes of the Kurupanchdlas and the neighbouring Kosala- 
Videhas The king of the latter, Janaka, who ia repre- 
sented in it as the chief patron of the sacred doctnne it 
embodies, bears the same name es the father of Sfta and 
father-in-law of Kama, in the Bimdyana This is, how- 
e\er, the only point of contact with the Kareayana legend 
which can here be traced, and as the name Janaka seems 
to have belonged to tbe whole family, it also virtually dis- 
appears Nevertheless I am inclined to identify the father 
oi Sfta with this exceptionally holy Janaka, being of 
opinion that Sfta herself is a mere abstraction, and that 
consequently she had assigned to her the most renowned 
father possible. As regards the special relation m which 
the Brahmans stands to the legend of the hlaha-Bharata, 
Lassen, it is well known, takes as the fundamental feature 
of the latter a conflict between the Kurus and the Pafi- 
chslas, ending m their mutual annihilation, the latter being 
led by tne family of the Pandua, who came from the west 
Now at the tune of the Brahmana, we find the Kurus and 
the Pahchalas still in full prosperity,* and also united in 
the closest bonds of friendship as one people t Conse- 
quently this internecine strife cannot yet nave taken place. 
On the otner hand, in the latest portions of the Brdhmana, 
we find the prosperity, the sin, the expiation, and the fall 
of Janamejaya Parihshita and his brothers Bnfmasena, 
Ugrasena, and £ 5 rut isana, and of the whole family of the 
Parihsbitas, apparently still fresh m the memory of the 
people and discussed as a subject of controversy In the 
Maha-Bharata boundless confusion prevails regarding these 
names J jiamejaya and his brothers, already mentioned, 
are represented either as great-grandsons of Kuru, or else 
as the g-cat grandsons of the Panduid Arjuna, at whose 
snake-sacrifice "Vaiiampayana related the history of th 


* Though, certainly ui the last poi 
turns of the Br the Kosala-Videbaa 
teem to hive a certain pteponder 
wee and there had perhaps existed 
es early as the time of the Saiphiti 
(see p 114) a certain rivalry between 
the Kurus and Patch flas 


+ At leas I -&m not able to offer 
another explanation of lie word. 
Kumpaididla it is, moreover, note- 
worthy that no noma of a king of the 
Kunipafichilas is ever tnent oned. 
Such names are quoted only far 
Kaunvya- or Pdnehdla kings. 
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great struggle between the Ku-us and the Pandits Adopt- 
ing the latter view, which appears to he the better war- 
ranted, from the fact that the part of the Kaha-Bharata 
which contains it is written in prose, and exhibits a pecu 
iarly ancient gaib, the supposed great internecine conflict 
between the Kurus and the Paficndlas, and the dominion 
of the Pdndavas, must have been long past at the tune of 
the Brahmana. How is this contradiction to be explained ? 
That something great and mm-vellocs bad happened in the 
family of the Pankshitas, and that their end etill excited 
astonishment at the tune of the Brdbmana, ha3 already 
been stated. But what it was we know not. After what 
has been said above, it can hardly ha\ a been the overthrow 
of the Kurus by the Pahchalas , but at any rate, it must 
have been deeds of guilt , and indeed I am inclined to regard 
this as yet unknown ‘ something ' as the basis of the legend 
of the Mahd-Bhdrata. w To me it appears absolutely neces- 
sary to assume, with LasseD, that the Panda\ as did not 
originally belong to the legend, but were only associa'ed 
with it at a later time,* 45 for not only is there no trace of 
them anywhere in the Brdhmanas or Sdtras, but tho name 
of their chief hero, Aquna (Phateuna), is still employed 
here, in the Sstapatha-Brdhmana (and in the Samhiti), as 
a name of Indra, indeed he is probably to be lacked upon 
ns originally jdect’cal with Indra, and therefore de tituto 
of any real existence Lassen further (/ AK, j. 647, it) 
concludes, from what Megasthene3 (m Arrian) reports of 
the Indian Heracles, bis sons and hrn daughter Ua^cata, and 
cho from other occcunts m Curtius, Phny, and Ptolemy,* 
that at the time when Megasthenes wrote, the mythical 
association of Krishna (?) with the Panda /as already ex- 


,M Sea Indian An tqviry, 11 5S 
(1873) I may Kid tbs 'oiloinn^, ao 
1* f oasiblj hai a beanos li-re V pj 
dUadrumna Abhiprat^rina (,e. tit 
Jlr , 111 <S) was turned by a B r_/ ci_n 
on e couW of improper Mi-nfiee to 
*h« tSV-l tbit f-nan eta j*a' t> 
•“anmliura'oM? urvhk&nl'h tfi vo- 
Ayxnta 1 1, tiikh , sv 6 is (_od 
bj it eatne to paj3) To* tlia glon Coi- 
tion of the Kau raf^s kite FcriLehit 
tha four rereer, iSlSlo Sr,xu 17 


1-4 {Atn, xx 117 y-io), *r-rt, 
alliiougb in Ait Br, ri. 22{SiaVb 
Be xxi. 5), they ate referred to 
‘fire* or 'year,' but eeo Qopi b_ 
Br , xi- 1* Aoetler legenl re 
apec'lng Janamejay* P£-iL-blU la 
round in tbe GopAtbn-Br, ii 5 

1,5 Ses my at tailed dUcu3a.ua of 
tin* 1a 7 St , 1 1. 402-404. 

* Curt uia *ad Phny wrote n tbe 
Cn‘, Armn sed Ptolemy u tt» 
second cca'uryi V 
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1a ted. But this conclusion, although, perhaps in itself pro- 
bable, is at least not certain and even if it were, it would 
not prove that the Pandavas were at that time already 
associated with the legend of the Kurus And if we have 
Teally to assign the arrangement of the Madhyamdma re- 
cension (see p 106) to about the tune of Hegasthenes, it 
may reasonably be inferred, from the lack of all men- 
tion of the Pand &783 m it, that their association with 
the Kurus had not then been established , although, strictly 
speaking, this conclusion has weight not so much for the 
period when the arrangement of the work actually took 
place, as for the time to which the pieces arranged belong 
As with the epic legends, so also do we find in the 
featapatha-Brahmana several points of contact with the 
legends of the Buddhists, on the one hand, and with the 
later tradition concerning the origin of the Samkhya doc- 
trine, on the other Fust, as regards the latter Asur.the 
name of one of it 3 chief authorities, 13 at the same tune the 
name of a teacher frequently mentioned in the Sitapatha 
Brahmana. Again, though only in the Yajnavalkiya-kanda, 
we have mention of a Kapya Patamchala of the country of 
the Madras as particularly distinguished by h*s exertions 
in the cause of Brahmamcal theology , and in Ls name we 
cannot, but sea a reference to Kapila and Pa f amjali, the 
traditional foundem of the Samkhya and Toga systems 
As regards the Buddhist legends, the Sakyas of Kapilav astu 
(whose name may possibly be connected with the SAa- 
yaniU3 of the tenth tdrda, and the Sakayanva of the 
llaitrayana-Upamshad) called themselves Gautamas, a 
family name winch is particularly often represented among 
the teachers and in the lists of teachers of the Brahmana. 
It is moreover, the country of the Kosalas and Yidehas that 
is -to-be- looked upon a3the cradle of Buddhism. — Sveta- 
ketu (son of Arum), one of the teachers most frequently 
ment,oned m the Satapatha-Brahmana, is with, the Bud- 
dha s the name of one of the earner births of Sakyamuni 


* The of Hercules with aad Arcana occur tos"th‘>r in P&i, 
Ha»!iua tsust ce-wuly be traced iv 3 gS, cjnno. be cons tiered u a 
to tb<* sees o f Priji*>»‘i »cd fcis proof of tb-jr being concert d «itii 
daughter bo o'tt a tojc’ ed on in each o-her , tee / Si , siu. 
the Lraomiras. "\i.jdST» 
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(see Ind Stud, n. 76, note) — That the vAgaSha of the 
Samhita may perhaps also be adduced in this connection 13 
a point that has already been discussed (pp III, 112) — The 
words arAafit(m.A. I 3, ff ), iramana (Vnh-Ar, iv 1 22, 
as well as TaitC. Ar, u. 7, beside tdpasa), mahdbrdhmand* 
(Vnh At, 1; 1 19 22), and jrraiibvddha, although by no 
means used in their Buddhistic technical sense, yet indi- 
cate how this gradually arose. — The name Chelaka also in 
the Brahmana may possibly ha\ e some connection with 
the peculiarly Buddhistic sense attached to the word chela 
Ajataiatru and Brahmadatta,+ on the contrary, are probably 
but namesakes of the two persons designated by the Bud- 
dhists under these names as contemporaries of Buddha (?) 
The same probably also applies to the Vatsfputrfyas of the 
Buddhists and the Vdtslputras of the Vnh. Arany (7 5 
31), although this form of name, being uncommon, perhaps 
implies a somewhat closer connection. It is, however, the 
family of the Kdtydyanas, Katyayanfputras, which we find 
represented with special frequency among the Buddhists 
as well as in the Brahmana (although only in its tery 
latest portions) We find the first mention f of thi 3 name 
in the person of one of the wives of Yajnavalkya, who is 
called Katyayanf, both in the Madhu-Hntfa and the 
Yajnavalldya-kand3 , it also appears frequently in the lists 
of teachers, and almost the whole of the Sutras belong- 


• Beside mahdrdja, which is found 
even earlier, L J 3 21 11. 5 4. 9 
f With tho surname Ch» kitdneya 
Vjih At Mldhy , 1 1 26 —In 
Mahl Bhfrata, 111. 5136, £603, a 
rdjd earned Erahmadatta 
is mentioned, who reigned in Kim 
pllja. — Chaikitdaeya is to be distia 
gui'lied from ChiiLitdyana in the 
Chhindogyopan , in 8, — [On a curi- 
ous coincidence of a legend in the 
Vpliid Ar with a BilUdUiat legem?, 
s»a I St „ in 156, 157 ] 

t In Iho tenth book of the Taitt, 
At 1 Kityfyaoa (in.'eiJ of °nl) is a 
name of D urgf , on this use sea / 
St-, 11 192 [xui. 422J— fu the Oana 
fdput to Mmoi, £C4y4j*na is want- 
ing, (But Kdtyiyanl 11 to be gath 
tred f-om Pdjioi hnrself, ir 1 18 


sea J St ,t 61, 63,64. A. Kity< 
yaDlputra JitUltsrpya it quoted io 
theSlfiib Ar, viii. 10 PaU/pjihin 
the llah£bhl»hya mentions sereral 
Kdtyas (/ 6t , *I1L 39g 407), and 

indeed the tdrthlaldra directly be- 
longs to this family Io no o’her 
Vedie texts hare 1 found either the 
Ka'aa or the Kityas, Ed'yijsoaa, 
excepting in the pratnra f etion ap- 
pended at tha end of the AfraJfyina- 
jSrauta-Sdtra, xu. 13-151 ln which, 
tha Kata3 and the patronymic. 
Kit ya, are menttos-d eevera! t a*» 
The Kuro-Katja are cited fa foe 
Sana ‘Garya,’ and tha 'amiJy c/the 
Katsa seems therefore to have b-ea 
specially connected with tha Eurua ; 
e eJ St, v 227, 21S J 
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mg to the White Yapm hear this name as that of their 
author 

The Jsatapatha-Brahmana h&3 heen commented m the 
Madhyamdma recension by HansTarcun and S&yana, but 
their commentaries axe so far extant only in a fragmentary 
form, 1 * 8 The Ynbad-Aranyaha has heen explained by 
Dyiveda Gafiga (of Gujarat) , and in the Kenya recension 
by Samkara, to ■whose* commentary a number of other 
works by his papils, &c , attach, themselves. As yet onl T ' 
the ■first kdrcta, with extracts from the commentaries, has 
been published, edited by myself In the course of the 
next three years, however, the work will he printed in it3 
entirety 117 The Vfihad-Axanyaka in the Kanva recension 
has heen edited by Poley, and recently by Roer, together 
with Jsamkar&'s commentary and a gloss thereon. 1 * 3 

I now turn to the Sutras of the White Yajns The first 
of these, the Srauta-Sutra of Katyiyana, consist.} of 
twefity-six adkydyas, which on the whole strictly observe 
the order of the Brahmana. The first eighteen correspond 
to its first nine kdndas, the Sautramam is treated of in 
the nineteenth, the horse sacrifice m the twentieth cuPiy- 
6ya, the twenty-first contains the human, universal, and 
Manes sacrifices The next three adhy&yas refer, as before 
stated (p 8o), to the ceremonial of the Samaveda, to its 
several ehdhas, ahinas, and satfras, yet they rather specify 
these in the form of lists than present, as the ether adhy^ 
dyas do, a clear picture of the whole sacrificial proceedings 
The twenty-fifth adhy&ya treats of the prdya&Jiittas, or 
expiatory ceremonies, corresponding to the first part of the 
twelfth kirA a , and lastly, the twenty-sixth adny&ya con- 
tains the pravargya sacrifice, corresponding to the first part 
of the fourteenth Tc&nda. — Only a few teachers are cited 
by name, and among these axe two belonging to authors of 
Sdtras of the Black Yajus, viz., Laugakshi and Bharadvaja, 
besides whom, only Jatiikarnya, Ydtsja, Bddan, Kaia- 


"* And in yerj bid manuscripts u> Poet’s translation (1836)01- 
,c TheHstfaaciculoawupublished eludes tie commecta-y of the first 
ul 1835 A trinsla'ion of tbe first ediydya, he also giT?s several ex- 
book, end also of some legeaca spe tracts from i f in. the saboequeat 
n&lly mention habere, is pnetedui ohapVja. 
soL 1. cf roy frducit StrfJ'n (i$5S) 
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kntsia, and Kdrshnajim are named We meet with the 
three last of these elsewhere only 1,9 in the Vedanta Sdtra 
of Badarajana, Badan excepted, who appears also in the 
Jf unansa Sdtra of Jaunun. Vatsya is a name which oc- 
casionally occurs in the Vanias of the !§atapaiha-Brah- 
xnana, 1£0 and the same applies to Jatukamya, who appears 
m the Vania of the Uadhu- and Yajnavalhya-iandas m 
the Kanva recension as a pupil of Asuiayana and of Yiska. 
(In the Madhyamdma recension, another teacher inter 
venes between the last-named and Jahiharnya, m.Bha- 
radvaja.) He is also mentioned in the Aitareya-iiranyaka, 
and repeatedly in the Pratiiakhya-Sutra of the White Y&jas 
Besides these, * eh" are frequently quoted, whereby refer- 
ence 13 made to other Vakhas One passage gives erpression 
to a certain hostibty towards the descendants of the daugh- 
ter of Atn (the Haleyas, Valeyas, Kaudreyas, £aubhreyas, 
V marathyas, Gopavanas) , while the descendants of Atn 
himself are held in especial honour A similar hostility 
is exhibited m other passages towards the descendants of 
Kanva, Kaiyapa, and Kautsi, yet these three words, ac- 
cording to the commentaries, may also he taken as appel- 
latives, lanva as "deaf” kaiyapa a3 “ hawng black teeth* 
( Sydiadania\ and kauisa as "doing blamable things* 
The first adhydya is of peculiar interest, as it gives the 
paribhdskds, or general rules for the sacnf.cial ceremonial. 
Otherwise this work, being entirely based upon the Brah- 
mana, and therefore in no way an independent production, 
contains but few data throwing light upon its probable 
age. Amongst such we may reckon m particular * the 
circumstance that the word vijaya, " conquest,” tc of the 


,u KitiiriUoi appears as a gram 
rivim also , lie is possib’y erru 
earner tnm PJitrai , see / St mi. 
-„S 413. On a Vedie comm total or 
Lfiihptitu, »ee nbo-re, pp 43, 9! 

Iw In addition to thi* there is 
qua ed 10 is. 5 t 62 the ojum«n of 
a teach r brsnug th s Pare a 
1 £ rv is mentioned la the Altar Ax 
and Ar^ 

* Hie ns- of nan 1 sx. 7 U to 
deaots 101 ca\ t so he instanced as 


pointing to later tunes , it be orgs 
to the same class at ajm ® 3 H. a 
J, tc. [This is wrong, al.ttle fce 
fore, 10 it S mention tstasd- 
of lot wanu, and a it. 7 IW Issia 
t’tnp'j a reference hie. t? tb~ TVa 
ought rather cit* ptyalrUamvsini 
&c. IX. It rr ff, in the aeo » of 
24 tc., but there u this mstenaldjf 
frrecee from the later 1 re, that 1 u 
rotpiia,rt i!o lewbiebire-nsz^but 
pji a rLsncaaito J 
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points o! the compass * is once used m the sense of “ the 
points of the compass ” themselves (xx 4. 26), which evi- 
dently presupposes the custom of the dig-vtjayas — probably 
also poetical descriptions of them ( 5 ) The adhydyas relat- 
ing to the Saman ceremonial (xxu--xxiv ) are the richest 
\a this hind of data. They treat, for instance, like the 
EomvSutras, of the sacrifices on the SarasvaU, and also of 
the Yratya^acnfices, at which we find the Mdgadhadeitya. 
Irahmdbandhu (zxu 4. 22) occupying the same position as 
in Latyayana. 

The Katydyana-Sdtra has had many commentators, as 
Yaloga, 151 Pitnbhdti, Karka (quoted by Sayana, and there- 
fore prior to him 151 ), Bhartnyajna, Sn-Ananta, Devayaj- 
nika (or Yajmkadeva), and Mahadeva. The works of the 
three last, and that of Kafka are, however, the only ones 
that seem to have been preserved. The text, with extracts 
from these commentaries will form the third part of my 
edition of the ‘White Yajus. lss — To this Siitra a multitude 

* See Lassen, I AK-, 1 542 Catalogue, und-r No 742, a con 
[According to tha *?t. Peter-burg mentary by Mahidhara la mentioned. 
Dictionary, tha word in the abova but I question pro-ruionaUy the cor- 
parage should only mean • gam, the reetne*s of this statement. [Tka 
thing conquered, booty ' but a re- correc* ord»r is Karka, Pitjibhiti, 
ferenceto locality ia made certain by YaSogOpi, Bhartpyajna. They a-e 
tha parallsl pas age, Ldty , is. IQ, so c ted by Ananta, who himself 
17 ryuaiya rd maikye yajet (y» seems to have bred m tho first hair 
yisya dtio tytfah tydt, ta tarya m. of tha sixteenth century, prov- led 
y ) , for the diyryayaa, it is true, wa he be really identical with tha Sri 
do not gain anything by this pas- oadanactikfayachitprmitgyaTdjin, 
sage ] whom Viri yana, the author of the- 

1 1 Thu name most be read Y»5o- liohfirtamdrtarMja, mentions as hts 
gopi see my coition, Introd, p ru. father, see my Catalogue of the 

1 1 A Dh-imriyanatagotra £arhi Bertm MSS., No 879. JJera on u 
d\yipala occurs in an inacnption 10. 13 quo tea a Nirty*tjabWshya 
published by Dowson in jovnal It. might not Ananta’s sou be ita an 
i S, 1 283 (1865) of Srfdattaku- thorl] 

fahn (PraiAntaT^ga), dated (in, 380 *** This part was published 185ft- 

(but of what era*) S9 1 Leva a Paddhati to books l~v 

+ [They are, however mcom- is thsre given m full, also hia com- 
plete, in part exceedingly so ] The mentaiy on book a. , the extracts 
earliest MS hitherto kn„wn of tha from tha scholia to books 11.-10. 
rydihyd. of Yitjuikadeva u dated are likewise taken from Leva’s coo- 
tamtot 1639 — I have given the tncuuiy tbosa to boska n -v there 
names of these commentators in the exhibit, as to style, some differences 
order in which they are cited by one from the original wording Tesnl f _ng 
another, no doubt there were other from abbreviations, the extracts 
commentators also preceding YasOga for books xiu-isvi. come from tha 
fYaiogopi}. In the Fort WilLaa scholium of Karka and from aa ana- 
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of Paddliatig (outlines), extracts, and similar works • attach 
themselves, jmd also a large number of Pariiishtas (supple 
moots), which arc all attnbuted to Katyayaua, and have 
found many commentators. Of these, we must specially 
draw attention to the Nvtama-PartStsh fa, a kind of syno- 
nymic glossary to the White Yajtis , and to the Praiari- 
dky&ya,i an enumeration of the different families of the 
Brahmans, with a view to the proper selection of the sacri- 
ficial priests, as well a a for the regulation of the inter- 
marriages forbidden or permissible among them The 
Cfiarana-iy&ha, an account of the schools belonging to the 
several "Vedas, is of little value Its statements may for 
the most part be conect, but it 13 extremely incomplete, 
and from beginning to end is evidently quite a modern 
compilation *** - 

The Stitra of Vaijardpa, to which I occasional!) find 
allusion in the commentaries on the Katiya-Siitra, I am 
inclined Ip class among the Sutras of the White Yajus, as 
1 do not meet with this name any where else except in the 
Vanias of the Satap Br Here we have both a Vaijavapa 
and a Vaijavdpajana, both appearing among the most 
recent members of the lists (in the Kanva recension I find 
only the latter, and he is here separated by five steps only 
from Yaska) A Grihya-Sutra of this name is also cited 
The Kdtiya Grihya-Sutia, 1 ^ in three kdrdas, is attri- 
buted to Purashan, fioro whom a school of the White 


nymous epitome (tanhhiptasira) of £T ) contain bj far richer material 
Data, the MS of which dales from If *11 then eebools Actually exited 
iswrat idog None of these com — hut th-ie it certainly a great d« il 
mentonca it» complete of tecro error And embellishment in 

• By Gadifdhara flariharamiirs, these etateroenti — then, jn truth, 
PenudSkthita QaEgddhara 4c lamentably little has been left to u* ' 

+ Printed, but unfortunately from 1M See Stenslcrs Account of its 
a very bad code* in my Calalogie contents in 2 D M ( 7 ,riu (iS jj) 
of the Berlin BISS , pp. 54-62 [bee *ad his essay on the aryhtddxi 
I 51, X. 88, ff] (Plr.L 8^ErealaU 1855)— lheset 

Edited in / St, 111 247-2*3 tions on roar ruga ceremonial bass 
f lS^4> , lea alia Muller A S L been published by Haas, / it , r 
p 368, ff, aodRijendra LiU Mur* 283 ff, whilst the leetioo* on tbs 
in ihs preface to bis translation *f jitakarman bare been edited by 
the Chhdodogjopsnishad, p 3 liie Speijer (J872) together mth critical 
enumerations 0/ the Vedic schools variants (pp !7-*3) to tbs MS of 
in the Vishnu Putina lit 4, asd tbs whole text which was used by 
especially in tha V£ru Purina, chap Sleozler 

U. (s-e Aufrecht’s Catal^m, p 54, 
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Yajufl also (according to the Charanavytiha) derived its 
name The -word Paraskara is used as a samjnd, or proper 
name— but, according to the gana, to denote a district— 
in the Sdtra of Pamm , but I am unable to trace it in 
Vedic literature To this Grihya-Sutra there axe still ex- 
tant a Paddhau by Visudeva, a commentary by Jayarama, 
and above all a most excellent commentary by Rama- 
knshna under the title of Sams/LdTa-jonapati, -which tanks 
above all similar works from its abundant quotations and 
ita very detailed and exhausti\ e handling of the various 
subjeeta In the introduction, which deals with the Veda 
m general and the Yajuiveda in particular, Ramaknshna 
declares that the Kanva school is the best of those belong- 
ing to the Ye) us — Under the name of Paraskara there 
exists also a Smnti-Sastra, which is in all probability 
based upon this Gnhya-Sdtra. Among the remaunng 
Smriti'Sastras, too, there are a considerable number whose 
names are connected with those of teachers of the White 
Yajus, for instance, Yajnavaikya, whose posteriority to 
Manu quite corresponds to the postenonty of the W late 
Yajus to the Black Yajus— and no donht also to that of 
the Katfya-Sdtra to the Uanava-Siitra, — further, Katya- 
yana (whose work, however, as we saw, connects itself 
with the Samaveda), Kanva, Gautama, Sandilya, Jkbah, 
and Paraiara. The last two names appear among the 
schools of the "White Yajus specified in the Charanavyuha, 
and we also find members of their families named in the 
VanSas of the Satapatha-Brahmana, where tho family of 
the Barbaras is particularly often represented.* 

The jPrdtifd Idiya-Sdira of the White Yajus,. as well as 
its Anukramanl, names at its dose Katyavena as its author 
In the body of the work there is mention, first, of three 
grammamns, whom we also find, cited in the Pratiia'ihya 
of the Rik, in Yaska, and in Papini, vrn , Sakatayana, 
Sakalya, and Gargya , next, of KaSyapa, likewise men- 
tioned by Panini, and, lastly, of Dalbhya, Jatdkamya, 
Saunaka (the author of the Rik-Prati^akhya 1), Aupsiivj, 


* [S“e / Sc , l. 1$S ] Pimm, IT casts. (Tbs Pdrdizrvia iitiilawjA 
3- no (a tula which possibly does »ra in rationed in tba llabibbiJiy* 
not belong t o bio), attributes to a also, snd besides & Kalps by Pari- 
PirKarji a Btihsau Sutra, tte. 1 £sl», B«a 1 St , Xin. 3^.0, 445 J 
compendium tor relig'ous tnejdi. 
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Kanva, and the Madhyamdinas The distinction ini i 
18, 19 between vtda and bhdshya, te, works in bhdshd 
— which corresponds to the use of the latter v, ord m Panin/ 
—has already been mentioned (p 57) The first of the 
eight adhy&yas contains the samjnAs and panbhisk&s, %e, 
technical terms * and general preliminary remarks The 
second adhy treats of the accent, the third, fourth, and 
fifth of samskdra, te, of loss, addition, alteration r, and 
constancy of the letters with reference to the laws of 
euphony, the sixth of the accent of the verb in the sen- 
tence, &c , the eighth contains a tsble of the vowels aod 
consonants, lays down rules on the manner of reading® 
(.svddhy&ya), and gives a division of vv ord3 corresponding 
to that of Yaska. Here, toe, several Sodas are quoted re- 
ferring to the deities of the letters and words, so that I am 
almost inclined to consider this last adhyaya. (which is, 
moreover, strictly speaking, contained in the first) as a 
later addition t We have an excellent commentary on 
this work by tTvati, who Las been lepeatedly mentioned, 
under the title of JUdtnmodaka ISJ 
Tho AituJn-amani 0 t Katyayana contains, in the first 
place, in the first four adhydyas (down to iv 9), an index 
of the authors, deities, and metres of the several dulldm 
ya-l&nsht "White Yajus formulas" contained in the "Mddh- 
yarndmiye VdjasaMyaU Yajuneddmndye sane [?} sakhtle 
saiuXnye," which the saiot Yajnivaik) a received from 
Vivasvant, the sun-god For their vtniyoga, or JiturgicaL 
use, we are referred to the Kalpakara. As regards the 
names of authors here mentioned, there is much to be re- 
marked The authors given for the nchas usually agree 
with those assigned to the same verses in the Rig anukra 
man! , there are, however, many exceptions to this Very 
often the particular name appears (as is also the case m 


’ Vtnong tbeni fitf. I'm, taddhita Utton, with critical introduction and 
•"I upndid term, quit- agreeing explanatory note, in / St, iv 6j- 
wOti Ptfnmi’* terminology 160 177-331 CokUtlicker tn bin 

ls * Hither 'reciting, became ptftint, pp 1S6-207, itarted *apc 

h'*» te» we rmut dismua all idee cial coolroversy, in which inter aha 

cl Writing aarf reading Jj 9 at temp r» ifl pirt.cahr to t)inw 

+ In tb« case the mention of the that the aulhor cl this »oiV ia idei 

JlitjbyaipdtiiMwoul ! £0 foi-DOtlimg tical with the lU’hor of the rirltilai 
lw In conneetiofi with my edition to P/niiu , tee my detailed rr; under 1 
oi tbia Prfhitlliya test and trars m/ St, r 91-124. 
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the Rig anukramanl) to he borrowed fiom some word 
occurring m the verse In the case where a passage is 
repeated elsewhere, as very often happens, it is frequently 
assigned to an author different from the one to whom it 
had previously been attributed. Many of the Rishis here 
mentioned do not occur among those of the Rik, and be- 
long to a later stage than these , among them are several 
even of the teachers mentioned in the S atap ath a-Brahmana. 
The closing part of the fourth adJiydya* contains the 
dedication of the verse 3 to be recited at particular cere- 
monies to their respective Rishis, deities, and metres, to- 
gether with other similar mystical distributions Lastly, 
the fifth adhy&ya gives a short analysis of the metres 
which occur In the excellent but unfortunately not alto- 
gether complete Paddhati of Earihala to this Anukramanl 
we find, the liturgical use of each individual verse also 
given in detail. 

The Yajus recension of the three works called Yedlngaa, 
viz , Sikshd, Chhandas, and Jyotiaha, has already been dis- 
cussed (p 6d)f 


We come now to the Jiharvaveda 
The Samhitd of the Atharvaveda contains m twenty 
Jcdndas 1 ^ and thirty eight prap&fhakas nearly 760 hymns 
nod about 6000 verses Besides the division into prapd- 
{kakas, another into anuvdkas is given, of which there are 


* Publiahed together with the into twenty boohs w attested for the 
fifth adJiydya, and the beginning of period of the author of thevdrtUlat, 
the work, in my edition of the YSja- and also by the Gopatha Brfhina^a 
sane yi Sarphltd, introduction, pp 1. 8 , see / St , xui 433 , wliereas 
both the Ath. S itself (19 22, 23) 
t For particulars 1 refer to my and the Ath Par 48. 4-6 still con 
Catalogue of tha Berlin MSS , pp tain the direc. intimation that it 
96-100 [and to my editions, already formerly consisted of sateen books 
mentioned, of theao three tracts] only , see / fit, IT 432-434. 
m Tina division of the Alb S 
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soma ninety The division into parvans, mentioned m the 
thirteenth book of the Satapatha-Brahmana, does not ap- 
pear m the manuscripts, neither do they state to what 
school the existing text belongs As, however, in one of 
the Pariiishtaa to he mentioned hereafter (the seventh), the 
nchas belonging to the ceremony there in question are 
quoted as PaippaldM mantrdh, it is at least certain that 
there was a Sarahiti belonging to the Paippalada school, 
and possibly this may be the Samhitd now extant 159 Its 
contents and principle of division are at present unknown 189 
in their details "We only know generally that "it prin- 
cipally contains formulas intended to protect against the 
baneful influences of the divine powers,* against diseases 
and noxious animals , cursings of enemies, invocations of 
healing herhs , together with formulas for all manner cf 
occurrences m every-day life, prayers for protection on 
journeys, luck in gaming, and the like alt matters for 
which analogies enough are to be found m the hymns of 
the Rik-Sarahiti But in the Rik the instances are both 
less numerous and, as already remarked in the introduc- 
tion (p ti), they are handled- in an entirely different 
manner, although at the same time a not inconsiderable 
portion of these songs reappears directly in the Rik, par- 
ticularly m the tenth marAala * As to the ceremonial for 
which the hymns of the Atharvan were used, what corre- , 


*** According to a tract recently nage, *r of Ihe glorification el 
published by Roth, Der SOiamauda Vrityo, m., ivil bf certain eon 
•a Kashmir {1S75), this is not the durations, xvuL fit banal and the 
esse , (he eitant Sujihit^ seems festival of ths Usres. Book xft is 
rsther to belong to the school of s mixture of supplementary pieces, 
the Saiinakas, whilst the Pxippalidi part of its text being in a rsther 
SaqihitlhM come down to us in a corrupt condition, book xx can 
second recension, still preset-red in Urns,— with one peculiar exception, 
Koehmir the eo-called l untdfasilU-a, —only 

ice The arrangement in books 1 - complete hyinna addressed to fndm, 
Yu fs according to the number of which are borrowed directly and 
verses in the different pieces , these without change from the Higreda. 
bsve, on an average four Tories in Neither of these two Jaal boohs Is 
book L, firs in il, six in in , seren noticed In the Atbirva Prfti&khy* 
in lv, eight to eighteen in t , three (see note 167), and therefore theydid 
in *a, end only ona in tiu Eooks cot belong to the original text st 
T11 u— mi contain longer pieces. As the time of this work, 
to the content*, they are mdiscnmi • Of the stars, too, ift, of the 
nstely mixed op Books xit -xtiu , lunar natensms. ( 

on the contrary, bare all s uniform ' + See R9U1 Zur LtU. VJid Gctch 
Subject-matter , xit treats of mar dts Wtda, p U 
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b ponds to it m the other Vedas is found, not in the Srauta- 
Sdtras, bat with few exceptions in the Gnhya-Sutras only , 
and it appears therefore (as I have likewise already re- 
marked) that this ceremonial m it3 ongin belonged rather 
to the people proper than to the families of pnests As 
m the Shad viiia-Brdhm ana and in the Sama Sdtras we 
actually meet with a case (see p 78) where an imprecatory 
ceremony is borrowed from the Vratfnas, or Aryans who 
had not adopted the Brahmamcal organisation, we may 
farther reasonably conjecture that this wa 3 not a solitary 
instance , and thus the view naturally presents itself that, 
though the Atharva-Samhftd originated for the most part 
in the Brahmamcal period, yet songs and formulas may also 
have been incorporated into it which properly belonged to 
these unbrahmamcal Aryans of the rest * And as a mat- 
ter of fact, a very peculiar relation to these tribes is unmis- 
takably revealed in the fifteenth kdnda, where the Supreme 
Being is expressly called by the name of Vratya, ul and is 
at the same time associated with the attributes given in 
the Samaveda as characteristics of the Vrdtyas In the 
same way, too, we find this word Vrdtya employed in the 
Atharva Upamahads in the -sense of “ pure in lumself D to 
denote the Supreme Being The mention of the mdgadha 
in the Vrdtya- book, and the possibility that this word may 
refer to anti-brahmanical Buddhist teachers, have already 
been discussed (p 112) In a passage communicated by 
Both, cjj e p 38, special, and hostile, notice 13 taken of the 
Afigas and Magadhas in the East, as well 83 of the Gan- 
dhdns, MAjavanta, Sddras, Mahavnshas, and Valhikas in 
the North-West, between which tribes therefore the Brah- 
mamcal district was apparently abut in at the time of 
the composition of the eong in question. Intercourse 
with the West appears to have been more active than 
with the East, five of the races aettled in the West 
being mentioned, and two only of those belonging to the 


* In the Vubija Purina the Sim 
(Hutu, SaiadtiTiyicu in men 
tinned u > achoot of the Atknrru. 

1,1 Thu explanation of the con 
tenta of this book and of the word 
rrAlya U fused upon iU employment 
ta the Proinopaoishid 2 y, aad in 


the Chilikopwiekad, r il (tee / 
fit, j. 445, 446, ix. 15, 16) Ac. 
cording to Roth on the contrary 
(see abore p. 1 1 2, note) the purpooe 
of the hook 13 rather " the idealiing 
of the deaout aagiant or mendicant 
{paritrdjala, &&).“ 
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East- In time it will certainly be possible, m the Atbam 
Ssmhita also, to distinguish between yiec.es that are older 
and pieces that are more modern although upon the whole 
geographical data are of rare occurrence Its language 
exhibits many very peculiar forms of words, often in a 
very antique although prakritized shape It contain?, 
id fact, a mass of words used by the people which from 
lack of occasion found no place in the other branches of the 
literature The enumeration of the lunar astensms in the 
nineteenth Idnda begins with Jcnttikd, just as in the Tait- 
tirfya-Somhiti, but otherwise it deviates considerably from 
the latter, and gives for the most part the forms of the 
names used in later times 182 No direct determination of 
date, however, can be gathered from it as Colebrooke ima- 
gined Of special interest is the mention of the Asura 
Krishna* Kefm, from the shying of whom Krishna (Afigi- 
rasa ’.Devakfputra) receives the epithets of Keshan, Kefi- 
sridana in the Epic and in the Puranas In those hymns 
which appear also in the Kik Samhifa (mostly in its hat 
manddla), the vanations are often v cry considerable, and 
these reading* seem for the most part equally warranted 
with those of the Rik lhere are also many points of 
contact with the Yajus 

The earliest mention of the Athan an-songs occurs under 
the two names " Athan anas" and “ Afigirasis," names 
which belong to the tu omost ancient Rishi-families, or to 
the common ancestors of the Indo-Aryans and the Persa- 
Aryans, and which are probably only given to these song3 
in order to lend all the greater authority and holiness 
to the incantations, Ac., contained jd them t They are 
also often specially connected with the ancient family 
of the Bhngus 153 Whether we have to take the “ Athar- 


The piece :u question prove*, 
on special ground* lobe * later sup- 
plement , *ee / St ,ti 433 n 
* An Aeura Kpshn* we find even 
in the Rik Saiphiti, »nd he play* a 
prominent part in the Buddhist 
legends (in which be seems to be 
identified with the Kpalpa of the 
epic (If) 

t Bee/ St, I 2^5 fit That these 
names indicate any P’rtJ Aryan io 
Cuenca u not to be thought of. 


and if according to the BharuAya 
Purdna (Wilson in Penjiuda jbltm. 
turCIndt p 394) th' Parela (Ifscu) 
hue four Vediv the Vida (' lii 
ns*) V livaradi (Tifpered) Vldut 
(V endidad) *nd this U * 

purely Indian new, thocch Indeed 
very rera 3 liable. 

gee my essay Z\ttl redi/cl* 
Tczlt ubrr Omtna PcrtnU, pp 

Jf6-3 4 S 
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lams" in the thirtieth hook of the Vaj Samhita as 
Atharvau-songs la not yet certain , hut for the period to 
which the eleventh, thirteenth, and fourteenth hooka of 
the Satapatha Brahnnna, as well as the Chhandogyopa- 
tnshad and the Taittmya Am nj aka (il and vm ), belong, 
the existence of the Atharvan-songs and of the Atharva- 
veda is fully established by the mention of them in 
these 'works The thirteenth book of the Satapatha- 
Brahmana even mentions a division into parrans* which, 
ns already remarked, no longer appears in the manuscripts 
In the eighth book of the Taittmya- Aram aka, the ddeSa, 
te, the Brahman a, is inserted between the three other 
Vedis and the “ Atharvangirasas ” Besides these notices, 
I find the Atharvaveda or more precisely the u Athar- 
lamkas,” only mentioned >o the Nidara-SiHra of the 
Sarmveda (and in Panmi) The names, too, which belong 
to the schools of the Atharvaveda appear nowhere, in 
Vedic literature ,' \ with the exception perhaps of Kaufika, 
still, this patronymic does not by any means involve a 
special reference to the Atharv an % Another name, which 
is, however, only applied to the Atharvaveda in the later 
Atharvan- writings themselves, viz , in the PariSishtas, is 
“Brahma veda.” This is explained by the circumstance that 
it claims to be the Veda for the chief sacrificial priest, the 
Brahman, 161 while the other Vedas are represented as those 
of his assistants only, the Hotar, Udgatar, and Adhvaryu, 


• Corresponding to the tiltot, 
snurdlar sod diiau of the Rik, 
Yapu’ and Sim in respective!? 

T Member# of the family of the 
Atbarvans are now and then men 
tjoned thus especially Didhysfich 
Ath., Kabaodha Ath , whom the 
Vishnu Tuvans derignatea as a pupil 
of Sumantu (the Utter we met in the 
Gphya Sltraa of the Rik, see above, 
p S7) sod others. 

* It seems that even in later 
times the clsim of the Atharv »n to 
rant as Veda was disputed. YIj 
faavalhya (t IOi) mentions the two 
separately r'ddeharra though in 
another passage (1 44) the “ Vthar 
Ydflgussas occur along with Rich, 
Siman, and Yajus. In Manu s 
Code we only once Cad the b'utlr 


atAimiiisiroiift, ta magic formulas j 
in the Rdmiyaps likewise only once 
11. 26 20 (Gorr ) the manfnU 

cAdJ/mrromti (the latter passage I 
cverlooted in 1 St, 1, 297) {1° 

Pataipjali a MahShhdshya, however, 
the Xlharran is cited at the head 
of the Vedas (as in the Rig Ofilijas, 
eee above, P 58) occasionally even 
as their only representative , see 

J St, mi 431-32 1 , , 

154 This explanation of the name, 
though the traditional one is jet 
very likely erroneous by Brahma 

veda (a name which is far'd men- 
tioned 10 tbeSihkb Cphya, 1 16) 
we have rather to understand the 
Veda of fcroAmdfl », of prayers 1 1 , 
here in the narrower sense of * in 
eantationa.’ (St. Petersburg DictJ 
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— a claim which has probably no other foundation tlan 
the circumstance, cleverly turned to account, that there 
was, in fact, no particular Veda lor the 'Brahman, who 
was bound to know all three, as is expressly required 
m the Kaushftaki-Brahmana (see J St, u 305) Now 
the weaker these pretensions are, the more strongly are 
they put forward m the Atharvan- writings, which indeed 
display a very great animosity to the other Vedas. To* 
wards one another, too, they show a hostile enough spirit, 
for instance, one of the Pariiishtaa considers a Ebirgava, 
Paippalada, and Suinaka alone worthy to act as pnest to 
th'e Jong,* while a Mauds or Jalada as pur chita would 
only bring misfortune j 

The Atherva Samhitd also, it seems, was commented 
upon by Sayan a Manuscripts of it are comparatively 
rare on the Continent Most of them are distinguished by 
a peenhar mode of accentuation f A piece of the Sajphitd 
of some length has been unde known to ns m text and 
translation by Aufrecht (/ St,\ 121-140), besides this, 
only eome fragments have been published 
• The Brahmana-stage is but very feebly represented in 
the Atharvaveda, viz’, by the Gopatha Erdhmana , which, 
in. the manuscript with which I am acquainted (E. I II , 
z 142), comprises ipHna- and an uttara.-poriio'D, each con- 
taining five prapdfhakas , the MS, however, breaks ofl 
with the beginning of a sixth (te, the eleventh) prepd- 


• Yimmlky* (' 313) also re KaXmir (187}) In the Copaiba 
qotreJ that eucb an one be well Brihmsna (1. 30), and In Pitarpjili * 
Yersed alharUtn^iroit. Mahibbiabja (see I St, mi 433 , 

t Dot* ara here used Instead of although, according to Burnell, lit* 
llBCT, and Iba tvanta aland* nwitl/ trod to VtAM Brti mini, p *tu, 
beside, not abort, the otjWa the South Indian VJS8. omit th» 
,w The whole teat baa been quotation from the Athtrraredi), 
edited long iroce (1855-56) by Roth the begianlng of the SarphiU fa giten 
and Whitney The first two bocks olberwiae than in our teat, ae’lt 
hare been translated by me in I com Det>eei with i 6 , instead of l, t 
St, IT 393-430, and *'H 139-2*6, It Is similarly g'Tro by BLiap^arkar, 
and the nuptial formulas contained Jtidtan Antiquary In 132, and two 
In the fourteenth book, together MSS in Dang a possession aetoi'Iy 
with a great rariety of lore charms begin the lest in thia manner Ki 
and similar formulas from the re U»ug • Braimnn wait die Broliws 
Siuimng books iM, r 204-266 ««i p 45 — Bom ell (In trod t« 

T or Hie criticism o! the teat **e > ,6aa Br , p a*l ) doubt* whether 
Itcth'e tract*, Bowden Alhorreerda tie Ath. B. »U twomtlAtS by 
(1X56), and Def AlAarvaocda 1* Slyi^a. 
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(haka In one of the PanSishtas the -work is stated to 
have originally contained 100 prapdthalas The contents 
are entirely unknown to me According to Colebtooke’s 
remarks on the subject, Atharvan is here represented as a 
Prajapiti who 13 appointed by Brahman as a Demiurge , 
and this is, m fact, the position which he occupies m the 
Pari&sbtas and some of the Upamshads The division of 
the year into twelve (or thirteen) months consisting of 
360 days, and of each day into thirty muhtirtas, which 
Colebiooke points out as remarkable, equally appears in 
the Brahmanas of the Yajus, &c 1M 
Departing from the order hitherto followed I will add 
here what I have to say about the Sutras of the Athan a* 
veda, as these are the only other writings which have 
reference to the Samhita, whereas the remaining parts of 
the Atharvan-htmture, corresponding to the Aranyakas 
of the other Vedas, have no reference to it whatever 
In the first place, I have to mention the Saunahtyd, 
thaiur • adhydyxbi, lWl a kind of PratUakbya for the 
Atharva-Samhita, in four adkydyas, which might possibly 
go back to the author of the Rik-PratiSakbya, who is 
also mentioned in the Prdti&khya of the "White Yajus, 
The Saunakas are named m the Cbaranavyuha as a school 
of the Atharvan, and members of this school are re- 
peatedly mentioned in the Upamshads The work bears 
here and there a more generally grammatical character 
than is the case with the remaining Prdtiiikhyas. Saka* 


,w it Mullet firt gave os eotus of which sppcir in the same form ss 
information ad to the Gopatha in the Satspatha Brill miija, xi. sil, 
BrSbmanunhM History of A. S L, and are therefore probably aimply 
p 44 S-4SS , and now the work itself copied from it. The teoond b&u 
has been published by B4]endraL5U contains a brief exposition of a 
Milra and Harachandr* Vidylbhfi variety of points connected with the 
ebana in the Bibl, Indxta (1S70- 6r»uta ritual, specially adapted, as 
72) According to this it consists it seems from the Altar Br Very 
of eleven (it, 5 + 6) praj>d{Aafaij remarkable is the assumption in 1. 
only We do not discover in it any 2S of a dcihapatv, lord of evil (It), 
special relation to the Ath S , apart who at the beginning of the Dvi* 
{lOuiEeveralreferences thereto uuder para ( yuga) is supposed to have 
different names. The contents are acted as ‘ puMnam tLadtfah ' This 
a medley to a largo extent derived reminds us of, and doubtless rests 
from other sources Tha first half upon, the Mira of the Buddhists, 
u essentially of speculative, cot- 1{n * The form of name in the 
taogomc import, and is particularly MR. is chal-urddhyiyiia. 
rich in legends, a good number 
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tdyana and other grammatical teachers am mentioned 
In the Berlin MS — the only one as yet known — each role 
13 followed by its commentary 167 
An Anukramani to the Atharva-Samhita is nlso ex- 
tant , it, however, specifies for the most part only divine 
beings, and seldom actual Rishis, as anthora 
The Kau&ika-S&tra is the sole existing ritual Sdtra of 
the Atharvaveda, although I am acquainted with an 
Atharvana-Grihya through quotations 183 It consists of 
fourteen adhy&yas, and in the course of it the several 
doctrines are, repeatedly ascribed to Kau$ika In the intro- 
duction it gives as its authorities the Mantras and the 
Brahmanas, and failing these the sampraddya, te, tradi- 
tion, and m the body of tho wprk the Brahmana 13 likewise 
frequently appealed to (by iti br ), whether by this the Go- 
patha-Brahmana is intended I am unable to say The style 
of the work 13 m general less concise than that of the other 
Siitras, and more narrative The contents are precisely 
those of a Grihya-Siitra. The third adhy&ya treats of the 
ceremonial for Nirriti (the goddess of misfortune), the 
fourth gives lhaishajyas, healing remedies, the sixth, &<x, 
imprecations, magical spells, the tenth treats of marriage , 
the eleventh of the Manes-sacrifice , the thirteenth and 
fourteenth of expiatoiy ceremonies for various omen 3 and 
portents (like the Adbhuta-Brahmana of the Sdmaveda) itl 


1(7 Of this Prdtifdkhya also Whit- *“ By which u doubtless mean I 
ney has given us »u excellent edition juat this Ksuiika Sfltto, A Smita 
In Journal Am Or Soe , r n (tSSu), Sfitra belonging to the Atharrsreda 
x 156, £(1872, additions) See also has recently com# to light, tinder 
ay remarks in 1 St., it 79-82. ths name 0! Vaitdn* Sitra | see 
According to Whitney, this work Hang, I SL, !r l?6, Buhler, 
takes no notice of tba tiro last books Cat of MSS fron Ovjardt, L IJO, 
Of the existing Atb. text, which it and Monat)beine!,te of the Berl. 
otherwise follows closely, since Acad. 1871, p 76, and some fuller 
therefore the Atbam Saipbitd io accounts la Roths AtAarvatcda »* 
PiUrpjali’s time already comprised JTaihmir, p ai 
twenty books, we might from this ,s * These two sections are pob- 
directly infer the priority of the lished, with translation sad outer, 
Sana chat., unless PaUnpjali’e state- in my essay, Zvtf teditcA* Tati 
ment refer rot to our text at all, Cber Omma tind Portenta (1SJ9) , 
but rather to that of the Psippa the section relating to mamage 
lids school , see Roth, Jkr Atharta ceremonies Is communicated la a 
redo tn Kashmir, p 15 —Buhler baa Paper by Haas, C'eber die ffnrvtirje- 
discovered another quite different tranche der alien fader In / St , t 
Ath, Prftiflkbya , see Afoxstebtr 37S, £t 
of the Berl Acad, 187 1 , p 77 ~ 
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To this Sfitrn belong farther five so-called. Ealjm the 
Nakshatra-Kalpa, an astrological compendium relating to 
the lunar mansions, in fifty Handikds , the IzSdnti-Kalpa, 
in twenty-five landikis, which treats likewise of the ador- 
ation of the lunar mansions, 179 and contains prayers ad- 
dressed to them , the Vi tdna-Kalpa, the Samhitd-Kalpa, 
and the AlTachdra-Kalpa The Vishnu-Purana and the 
Charanavyuha, to he presently mentioned, name, instead 
of the last, the Angxrasa-Kalpa Further, seventy-four 
smaller Pan£ishtas ln also belong to it, mostly composed in 
ilolas, and m the form of dialogues, like the Puranas 
The contents are Gnhya-subjects of various kmd3 , astro- 
logy, 1 * magic, and the doctrine concerning omens and por- 
tents are most largely represented Some sections corre- 
spond almost literally to passages of a like nature m the 
astrological Sambitis Among these PanSishUs, there is 
also a Chararui-vyuha, v/\xich states the number of the nchas 
m the Atharva-Samhita at 1 2,380, that of the parydyas 
(hymns) at 2000 , but the number of the KauiikoUdm 
pamisAfdm only at 70 Of teachers who are mentioned the 
following are the chief first, Bnhaspati Atharvan, Bhaga- 
vant Atharvan himself, Bbngu, Bhargava, Afigiras, Angi- 
rasa, Kdvya (or Kavi) Ulanas, then Saunaka, Narnia, 
Gautama, Kamkdyana, Karmaglia, Pippalada, Mahaki, 
Garga, Gargya, Vnddhagarga, Atrcya, Padmayom, Kraush- 
tuki We meet with many of these names again in the 
astrological literature proper 

I now turn to the most characteristic part of the lite- 
rature of the Atharvan, \ iz , the Upanis}uids Whilst the 
Upanishads tear* so called, of the remaining Vedas 

all belong to the later, or even the latest, portions of these 


in An account of the contents of 
both leits is giren m my second 
essay on the Ivakshatras pp 390- 
393 (18G2) , H»ug In T St., «* 174, 
lnentn ns an Arsnyaka Jyotisha, dif 
feront from the Naksbalra Kalpa. 

1,1 Hiug ( C , speaks of 72 , 
nTOODGSi them is found a Nighwto, 
which is wanting in the Berlin US 
Compare the Nigama TariSishta of 
the White Yajus. — Texts of thi3 


kind are quoted even in the MabS- 
bhisbya , see / St , xnJ 463 

»r> One of the Pans sh^as relating 
to this subject has been coramum 
catedby tnein I St , x 317 ff,itta 
the fifty first of tbe series The state- 
ments found therein concerning the 
planets presuppose the exi tence of 
Greek influence , «f rtnf , p 31a 
TUI 413 
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Vedas, they at least observe a certain Emit which the? 
never transgress, that is to say, they keep within the rangs 
of inquiry into the nature of the Supreme Spirit, with- 
out serving sectarian purposes The Atharran Upani- 
shads, on the contrary, come down as far as the time of the 
Puranaa, and m their final phases they distinctly enter the 
Ust3 in behalf of sectarian news Their number is as yet 
undetermined. Usually only fifty- two are enumerated. 
But aa among these there are several which are of 
quite modern date, I do not see why vre should separate 
these fifty-two TJpalushads from the remaining similar 
tracts which, although not contained in the usual list, 
nevertheless call themselves tlpauishads, or Atharvopam- 
shads , more especially as this list vanes in part accord- 
ing to the different works where it is found, and as tho 
manuscripts mix up these fifty-two with the remaining 
TTpamshads indiscriminately Indeed, with regard to tho 
Upamshad literature we have this peculiar state of things 
that it may extend down to very recent times, and 
Consequently the number of writings to be reckoned as 
belonging to it is very considerable. Two j cars ago, in 
the second part of tbc Tndische Studun, I stated the num- 
ber at ninety-five including the Upanishads contained iu 
the older Vedas * Hie researches instituted b) AValtcr 
Elliot in Ifasulipatam among the Tchmjana Brahmans on 
this subject have, however, as Dr Boer 'writes to me, 
jieldei the result that among there Brahmans there are 


* Tbo number u wrong, it ought vopamahad) being different from 
to be ninety three. 1 there counted the farmer —The togmber now 
tbs Anaodartlli aed Bbpgura'li brn Coil ]y am»ed at — ninety 
t trier, firtt among tbe twenty three — >* obMin-d f i) by the addi 
AAnrropantJi'iM omitted bj An tioo of n< n»w Dpanubadr, to, 
quetil, and tli-n among the nine the EitHbri Upaiuhad, the Sam 

Upauishadi borrowed from (b- other rartop, Ibe e-tnod Jlitopinifbil, 

\edis which are found in ln» work. »od three of tbe Opamahada eoo 
The number would fnrtb-r hs»* to tamed m the AlbamSiras (Ganv 
to reduced to mnrty two eineo I pat., S&rj*, D*rl) (l) by tbe 
cite Coiebrook'e Amptif'-du tni ocnif ion cf tro, ti« Padropamshad 
Anquctile Awyitinid* « dielmct »nd tb'Atbarranlja rudroj»m hid 
0 P amebtd% whereas myointor fact »),k!i are fd-ntieal with 

they are id-ntic»l, bet then, on Uif other* of thoje cited , asd 0) It 
other hand, two Upsfl ebadi ifenti cmintng the JliM n lr4y*9 7 P*J>~hy* 
fied by me ought to b* kept dietioct, j only coe, wh—raa e-'Wle 
eia Colebrooks • IYi$lCg T ’ih0tf*aod const* it w tiro. 

AnquetU a Praaou, the l»[tcr(Prapv 
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123 Upomsbads actually extant, and if we include those 
which they do not possess, but ■which are contained m my 
list just referred to, the total is saised. to 147* A list of 
these 123 is giien in two of them, viz , in the Mahavak- 
yamuktavah and in the Muhtihopamshad, and is exactly 
the same m both According to the statement given 
above, there mast be among these 123 fifty-two t in 
all which are wanting in my own list, and these include the 
two names jast mentioned — A Persian translation made 
in 1656 of fifty tJpamshads is extant in Anquetil du Per* 
ton’s Latin rendering 

If now we attempt to classify the Upamshads bo 
far known, the most ancient naturally are those (1- 
12) which are found in the three older Vedas only J 
I have already remarked that these never pursue sectarian 
aims A seeming — but only a seeming— .exception to this 
is the Salarudrxya , for although the work bas in fact been 
used for sectarian purposes, it bad originally quite b 
different significance, which had nothing to do with the 
misapplication of it afterwards made , originally, indeed, it 
\va3 not an Uptrushad at all § A real exception, however,. 
13 the Sveldsialaropanishad (13), which is in any case 
wrongly classed with the Black Yajus, it is only from its 
having incorporated many passages of the latter that it ha a 
been foisted m here. It belongs to about the same rank 
and date as the Kaivalyopamshad Nor caa the Maitr&yana- 
27paaw^«d(r4)reasonabiyclatm to be ranked with the Black 


* According to tbs previous note, 
on! y I45 

+ According l© list note but one, 
only City [In the list published by 
W Elliot 0! the tjpsnisbads in the 
Mnktikopan., ire Journal At Soc 
Beaj , 1S51, p 607, ff, rcS names 
»rt directly cited (and el Ihess 9S 
*re analysed singly in lay lor s Cain 
logue (i860) of the Ortet tat MSS of 
Fort St. G targe, u. 4S7--474) Cut 
te these Other rattes ban. to be 
added which are there emitted sea 
1 £l lu 314-3:6 The alphabe 
tical list pnbli h“d by M Muller in 

z i> it a, ut 137-155 {1865), 

brings the number up to 149 (170, 
Burnell, Indian Anlijuary, u. 267) 


Since then many new names have 
been brought to our knowledge b$ 
the Catalogues of MSS pulli bed by 
Burnell "Buhler, Kielborn, Rljendra 
lAla Milra, Haug (iWiman und die 
Bnhmancn, pp 29-31), Ac , so that 
at present I count 235 Upauiahads, 
many of wb'ch, however, are pro- 
bably identical with others, as in 
many ca es {ha names alone are at 
present known to ua. J 

2 Namely, A 1 tarry a, KausbJtaVi, 
Vtbkola, Chkdndogya, Aitarudnya 
Sikshiralli or laitt Sarplntopaoj 
shad ChhScaleya (I), Tadeja, Siva- 
ejtpkilpa, Purusbasuita, tfd, Vfi 
bad Aranyaia 

| See on this I St , il 14-47 
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Yajua, it belongs rather, like tlmgvet&vataropiniabacl.onty' 
to the Yoga period Still it does net, at least la the part 
known to me, 1J3 pursue any sectarian atm (see pp 96-99) 

Apart from the two last-named Upamshads, the transi- 
tion to the Atharvopanisbads is formed on the one hind 
by those Upanishad 3 which are found m one of the other 
three Vedas, as well as in a somewhat modified form »n an 
Atharvau-recension, and on the other hand by those Upa- 
Qishads of which the Atharvan-recension is the only one 
extant, although they may have formerly existed in tho 
other Veda3 as well Of the latter wo hiva only one 
instance, the Kdt\ahi~TTpaniskad (/$, 16), of the former, 
on the contrary, there are several instances (17-20I, viz., 
Sena (from the Suraaieda), BhnguvalU, Anand.ava.lh, and 
Brihanndr&yana (Taitt Ar, viu.-ix) 

The Atharvopanishads, which, are also distinguished ex- 
ternally by the fact that they are mostly composed in 
verse, may themselves be divided into threo distinct 
classes, which in their beginnings folio vj the earlier ITpani- 
8had3 with about equal closeness ’ Those of the first class 
continue directly to investigate tho nature of Atman, or the 
Supreme Spirit, those of the second deal with the subject 
of absorption (yoyo) in meditation thereon, and give the 
means whereby, and the stages in which, men may 
even in this world attain complete union with Atman , 
and lastly, those of the third class substitute for Atman 
bomo one of the many forms under which 2§iva and 
Vishnu, the two principal gods, were in the coarse of 
time worshipped. 

Before proceeding to discuss these three classes in their 
propqr order, I have to make some observations on tho 
Atharv Un-recensions of those Upamshads which either 
belong at the same time to the other Vedas also, or atony 
fata originally did eo 

The Atharvan-text of tho Keaopamshad, in tho first 
place, differs but very little from its Siman text Tho 
reason why this Upamshad has been incorporated into tho 
Atharvan collection seems to be the fact that Umd Ufli- 
mavatf u hero (and for tho first time) mentioned, as sho 


1,1 In (ha remaining »l»* tier* U colling of tie linJ to fca 

lound. 
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was probably understood in the sense of the £iva sects 
With the Athaivan-text both of the AnandavalU and of 
the Bhnguvnllf * * * § 1 am unacquainted Of the Brihannara- 
yanop t also, which corresponds to the Narayanlyop of 
the Taitt Aranyaka, only a few data are known to me, 
these, however, sufficiently show that the more ancient 
and obscure forms have here throughout been replaced 
by the corresponding later and regular ones^ — The two 
KatliavalHa, for the most part in metrical form, are extant 
m the Atharvan-text only § The second is nothing bat a 
supplement to the first, consisting as it does almost exclu- 
sively of quotations from the Vedas, intended to substan- 
tiate more fully the doctrines there set forth The first is 
based upon a legend (see pp 92, 93) related in the Taitt. 
Brahmana [m. 1 1 8] Nachihetas, the son of Arum fl asks 
Death for a solution of his doubt whether man exists after 
death or not After much reluctance, and after holding 
out enticements of all kinds, which Nachihetas withstands, 
Death at length initiates him into the mystery of exist- 
ence Life and death, he say3, are but two different phases 
of development , true wisdom consists m the perception of 
identity with the Supreme Spirit, whereby men are ele- 
vated above life and death. The exposition m this first part 
is really impressive the diction, too, is for the most part 
antique. A few passages, which do not harmonise at all 
with the remainder, seem either to ha\ e been inserted at 
a later time, or else, on the contrary, to have been retained 


* Two lista of the Atbjrvopam- p Two other names, which era 

ihada m Chambers’* Collection (see given to the father of Kacbiketaf, 
my Catalogue, p 95) cite after these va AuddiUki and VajasravaM, 
two folia (39, 40), elao anKidhyaralff conflict with the usual accounts, 
and an ulfararaBS Ur, 42) 1 Ydjasravasa appears aUo in the pas- 

“t Bj Colebiookeifc is reckoned an sags above referred to of the Tail 
two Upamshads. tirlya Bidhmaiu , whether AuddJ. 

♦ Thus we have tuasaija instead fall does so likewise 1 Ml unable to 

ofrya eha sarja, KanyiiawlTiai in say [Andddlaki is wanting in the 
atead of *n, KUydyanjax instead of T B r> aa also tbs whole passage 
•yaitdya, &c itself.] Benfey (in the Gitlxnger 

§ Bee I Si, u. 195, f£, where the QcUirte Amnjm, January p 
various translations and editions are 129) suggests that we should refer 
cited. Since then this TJpamshad AuddfUaki Arum to Kachikelsa , but 
has appeared in a new edition, wuh the incompatibility of the two mines 
Saipkara a commentary in the m not thereby re moved. Arum lsUd 

ladxca, voh mu., edited by Dr Roer dil-iU, and Audddl-ki u Arypeya. 
[and translated in voh xv ] 
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from a former exposition drawn up more for a liturgies! 
purpose Its polemics against those hoMoy different 
opinions arc very sharp and bitter Thev are directed 
against tarka, “ doubt,” by which the Samhhjas and Baud 
dhas are here probably intended Vie sacreduess of the 
word <m as the expression for the eternal position of things 
is very specially emphasised a thing which has not occurred 
before in the same wa) The gradation of the pmneral 
principles (m ul io, it) exactl) corresponds to the sjstem 
of t)>e deistical Yoga, whereas otherwise the exposition 
bears a purely Vedannc character 
Of the Atharvopamshads proper the MundaJui- and 
Erafnn - Upamshads (21, 22) connect ihemselves most 
closely with the Upamshads of the older Vedas and with 
the Vedanta doctrine , m indeed, in tha Vedanta-Siitra 
of Badardyana refereuce is made to them quite as often 
os to these others The Mundaka^Upanishod, mostly in 
verse, and so called because it " shears " away, or frees 
from, all error, is very like the Kathakop with regard 
to doctrine and style, it has, in fact, several passages in 
common with it At the outset it announces ltseLr as an 
almost direct revelation of Brahman himself For Aflgiras, 
who Communicates it to Saunaka, ha 3 obtained it from 
Bh&radv&ja Satjavdha, and the latter again from Afigir , 4 
the pupil of Atharvan, to whom it was revealed by Brsh 


The Jut of tbe Atharrepaoi 
»hsdj begin* as a rule with the 
JtuntfakopMlilbad , and, according 
to (be itatcroect* in 

(a* scholium 00 tb* smaller Ath 
Up»onW* now being fditvd fiinee 
>87*1 in tb# Bibl Indxa by ftfio* 
rruyi T*rk*ratn*, * settled order of 
there Dpafliehad* rauit Mill lure 
been Io e*i*tenee In lie time of 
f^rdysttabbstt*, • ln « be denote* 

the individual Upauuhad* of, t.g , 
the seven th, th* eighth, 4a reckon 
tug from tb* Jfundtk*. Till* order 
U oec*kioB»l)jr **enbed by bim to 
lb» 6aua*k» tehoaL Compare U to 
this the remark* of Cole brook*, SI uc 
Eti , u 9}, according to which th* 
first fifteen Opaouharf* oofy woui<f 
belong to tb* Signally*-*, «ad the 


following U(v to other SxkbXa Bui 
Nirfyaoa, with whom, ** reg»rd» 
the order of tbe fint tmoty-eigbt 
name*, Colebrooke agree, in (he 
tn»in {Irma tb * potm ibeir state, 
meal* differ), »l«o quote* lb* &*««*• 
iagrvntAirutara for tbe Brahma* 
vmdu ,\o. 1 3, and the AlMd 
Saun-iiunuiiil for ibe Aunopini 
■ bad Vo i3 *■ *olbonty for thiM 
cumber*, or placet of tb* two Up- 
■niahula. Tb* Qondlatdpanl, bow 

ever, 1* marked by bitn u ih« forty 
siilh ‘ AAanr&-Pairpa?t, *"d It* 
ViiudsvepanUbid u tbe forty ninth 
faWrojruMlaTmte, *e» JtfjtO 
dr* Ldla Mitra, Ae'icr* */ SaitlpJ 
MSS (.18(1870). 

* AJtgir U a came whieA ooeanr 
nowhere »!*«. 
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man himself. Shortly afterwards, Vedic literature is op- 
posed, 33 the inferior science, to speculation. The former 
is stated to consist of the four Vedas, and of the six 
Yedangas, which are singly enumerated. Some manu- 
scripts here insert mention of the iHMza-purdna-ny&ya- 
mtrndnsd-dharmadiktrdni , but this 13 evidently a later 
addition. Such additions are also found in other passages 
of this Upamshad in the manuscripts. This enumeration 
•(here occurring for the first time) of the different Veddflgai 
is of itself sufficient to show that at that time the whole 
material of the Vedas had been systematically digested, 
and that out of it a new literature had arisen, which no 
longer belongs to the Vedic, but to the following period 
We may further conclude from the mention of the Treta 
m the course of the work that the Yaga-system also had. 
already attained its final form. On the other hand, we 
here find the word3 kdh (the dark one) and hirdli (the 
temble one) still reckoned among the seven tongues of 
Ere, whereas m the time of the dramatic poet Bhavabhdti 
(eighth century aj> ) they are name3 of Durga — the wife of 
Siva, developed out of Agin (and Rudra) — who under these 
uamc3 was the object of a bloody sacrificial worship Since 
evidently a considerable time is required for the transition 
from the former meaning to the latter, the Mundakop 
must be separated by a very wide interval from the date 
of Bbavabhuti, — a conclusion which follows besides from 
the circumstance that it is on several occasions turned to 
account in the Vedanta-Sdtra, and that it has been com- 
mented by Samkara. —The Pradnopamshad, in prose, seems 
to be borrowed from an Atharva-Brahmana, viz,, that of 
the PippaUda-school* It contains the instruction by 
Pippalada of six different teachers, amongst whom the 
following names are especially significant m regard to the 
date of the Upamshad Kanialya Aovalayana, Vaidarbhi 
Bhargava, and Kabandhin Katyayana. In the course of 


• In tha colophons, at leait, it u PippaUda u probably to he traced 
once to de cribs d , by Satphara, too, to the conception found in the £rat 
at the beginning of ha comcifiiUry, Tens of the Mundika lu. I (taken 
it is called IrdAmana, althrugh this from Rik ntanif 1 164. Tba 

proves but little, since with him all tame versa recurs in the S»ett«ii 
the XJysmabsdi ha comments jess ~tampcn^had tv 6 and m bU j>, 
a. fruli and brdttamta.— Tha nama 3a 
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the work Hiranyandbha, a prince of the Kofalas, is also 
mentioned, — the same doubtless who is specially extolled 
10 the Puranas As in the Xlundakopan , so here also some 
interpolated words are found which betray themselves as 
such by the fact that they are passed over by $amkara in 
his commentary They refer to Atharvan himself, and to 
the half m&trd (mora), to which the word cm, here appear- 
ing in its full glory, is entitled ia addition to its three mora 
(a, u, m), and are evjdcntlj a later addition by some one 
who did not like to miss the mention of these two subjects 
in an Atharvopamshad, 03 in these they otherwise invari- 
ably occur Both Afundaka and Praina have been several 
times edited and translated see / St. l 280, If, 439 ff, 
again recently by Dr Roer in vol vm of the Eilliolkcca 
Indica together with Simkara's commentary 17J — The name 
of Pippalada is borne by another Upamshad, the Garbha- 
Upamshad (23), which I add here for this reason, although 
m other respects this is not mute its proper place Its 
contents differ from those of all the other Upanisbads, and 
relate to the human body, to its formation a3 embryo and the 
various parts of which it 13 composed, and the number and 
weight of these The whole is a commentary on a tn 
$h(ubh strophe prefixed to it, the words of which are passed 
jn review singly and further remarks then subjoined Tho 
mention of the names of the amen musical notes of the 
present day, os well as of the weights now in use (which 
are found besides in Varaha Miliira), brings us to a toler- 
ably modern date, so also the use of Devadatta in the 
sense of Caius A few passages In which, among other 
things, mention is made, for instance, of Narayana as 
Supreme Lord, and of the Sirokhya and Yoga os the 
means of attaining knowledge of him, reappear in tho 
fourteenth book — a supplementary one — of Vdska’s Nir- 
ukti Whether ^amkara expounded this Upamshad is 
a3 yet uncertain It is translated in Ini Stud , 11 65- 
71 in — in the Brahnopanishad also (24), Pippahida ap- 
pears, here with the title lhagai&n Angirds, no u thus 
identified with the latter. fl3 tho authority for the particular 


W Ro*r • tniylahon U pubh»b«J 1S72, in hi* Jot«xloeti.>n J«cnWJ 
n*ntx» 0/ lb« /« 4 u« {(853) u (rt-id 

1,1 Edited with < torn /] X'uidat PilffallUb&vlXd 

aeot &rj m tb« Bii'ielAeta fntiea, tathd. 
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doctrine here taught vfhich he imparts to isaurtaka (mahd- 
SA la), exactly as is the case in the Mundahopamshad. 
There 19, for the rest, a -considerable difference between 
this Upamshad 177 and the Mundaka and Praina, it be- 
longs more to the Yoga-Upanishads properly so called. 
It consis f s of two sections the first, which 13 in prose, 
treats, in the first place, of the majesty of Atman , and 
liter on, in its last portion, it alleges Brahman, Vishnu, 
Bndra, and Akshara to be the four pidas (feet) of the 
mndnam brahma, the first eleven of the nineteen verses 
of the- second section discuss the subject of the Yogm 
bemg allowed to lay aside his yajnopamta, or sacred thread, 
as he stands in the most intimate relation to the stitra, or 
mundane thread , the whole therefore amounts to a mere play 
upon words The last eight verses are borrowed from the 
bvetaivataropamshad, ilundakopanishad, and simflar Upa- 
mshads, and again describe the majesty of the One — The 
M&ndtiJ-yopanishad (25-28) is reckoned a3 consisting of 
four TJpamshads, but only the prose portion of the first of 
these, which treats of the three and a half mMrdi> of the 
word om, is to be looked upon as the real Mandukyopam- 
shad, all the rest 13 the work of Gaudapada* whose pupil 
Govindawas the teacher of Samkara , it dates therefore 
from about the seventh century A.D Similarly, there are 
two works by Samkara himself specified among the Upa- 
mshads, viz, the Aptavajrasfaki (39), m prose, and the 
TnpurC (30), likewise in prose, both composed in a Ve- 
danta sense The former treats at the outset of what 
makes a Brdhmana a Brdhmana, it is not jdtt (birth), 
t ama (colour), p&nditya (learning), but the Brakmavid 
(he who knows Brahman) is alone a Brdhmana f Then 
it passes to the different definitions of molsha (liberation). 


, ' r Edited to h Nflrfyaijn'a comm. 
In BibL Ind. 1873, m tha mtroduc 
tion described >3 cJiatwMAandA 
daSam l, tha two sections ol tha 
text a" era to have been transposed 
in ecms of tlie JISS. 

* As sueh»>t has been commented 
on bySarphara under the title 4?ama 
Mj’ra For particulars sea / St , u. 
100-109. [Roer has published tha 


entira Migdukyopamshad together 
with S&ijikara s comm 1a BibL Ind 
ToL mi., aLo a translation of sect 

I in T0b XT J 

+ Thu portion has been used by 
& Buddhist (Airaghosha), almos 
literally, agairs* the system of cas*e 
in geneml, in the tract of the earn a 
title which 13 given by Qildemeiater, 
BibL &, Praei. p vn not , 'w alsc 
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stating the only correct one to be the perception o! tbs 
oneness of jiva (the individual sotE) DndparavuScara (tbe 
All-Soul), and lastly, distinctly rejecting nil sects, it ex- 
pounds the tiro highly important word3 tat (the Absolute) 
and train (the Objects e) The Tnpuri treats of tbs rela- 
tion of Atma n to the w orld, and stands as fourth praXarana 
m a sene3 of «e%ea little Vedanta writings attributed to 
Sam lvanu ir3 The iSa rvopanuhaisdrcpanuJutd (3 1 ), m prom, 
may be considered aa a kind of catechism of these d octanes, 
its purpose is to answer several queries prefixed to it as an 
introduction. 17 ' The same is the case with the Kirilan- 
lopanisliad ($2), 153 which, however, exhibits essentially 
tbe Yoga standpoint. The AtmtjxmuKad (33), m proio, 
contains an inquiry by Afigiras into the three factors 
(piirushas), the body, the soul, and the All-Soul* The 
PmnEgmhotropar.uhad (34), in prose points out the reh- 
tion of the parts and functions of tbe body to those of the 
sacrifice, whence by implication it follows that the latter 
is unnecessary At its conclusion it promises to him who 
reads this Upamshad the same reward as he receives 
•who expires in Varanasi, vu., deliverance from transmigra- 
tion” 1 The Arshpcopanishad (*35) contains a dialogue 
on the nature of Atman between ViSvanutra, Jatsadagm, 
Bharadvdja, Gautama, and Vasish}fia, the last of whom, 
appealing to the opinion of "KTiah" (f another MS in 
Anquetil has *Eapl”=sKapiIa f). obtains the assent of the 
others jat 


Bure out, ln'rocL & Cfflttdu RttddX 
Irul , p 21$ (Ttrt end tnutiitioa 
t*« now in toy ?u*T Djt. VcjraHeht 
da A!taj\cda (i860) Bp Hi ug, 
JintAmon qnJ dx Rm/rvuien, p. 29, 
the DpiiUiSid ii dtacr.bwl u *d*o- 
rr-'-fUJ 

1 * See or of the Berha 

M£9, p. lSa Br IUjendra L4k 
Mi'-'a, lo«er*r (Aetiw* t/ Smifyt 
HSS , l IQ, 1 1), » diffe-mt text hi 

cittd i] the /r'-tOfUarJ-onlrWryo 
-tm'lil-j /-iDarjrB/xjeuAai 

,T * See / St, t y>« *tth 

' irffinilcoBltfl. i nEM, 1*4. 1*74, 
dewHbed In toe in (rod u TtUUri 
jnl< | wne/unMI* fcirei eayls 
tnt/e t\a.*rdM* (UJ 


** Bet Rljeadr* Ultra, 1 l o$ 
TijK ColiUipu tf Orxntai J/J*. 
of tie Fori St Ceerje, In 

462. 

* Trar»Uted In J Si, It <6, $7 

(Tnt »ad e ooTanw-ln DM 

ZnJ 1873, deefribedlB the lolrot «i 
lka*4jiT*ydxTttA j edifdndM tm<- 
tlcmifurlt land &i***io*art itt] 

T«<t imt « tomm. In 

D,U Ink. 1873 , de*cribed In lie 

introd. t* ttirUH SMalirt i« 

Tejlor It 47J flijendra U It. U 
4 o Bute til Cdtotoj** p. 6j. 

«»= S-« / St., 1* 4S-5*- T** 

Dime cl tie Upuijiid it cot y«t 
oertiln. 
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The second class 0! the Atharvopamshads, as above 
stated, is made np of those whose subject is Yoga, or 
absorption in Atman, the stages of this absorption, and the 
external means of attaining it These last chiefly consist 
in the giving np of all earthly connections, and in the 
frequent repetition of the word om, which plays a most 
prominent part, and is itself therefore the subject of deep 
study Yajna\ alhya 13 repeatedly named in the TJpam- 
fibads of this class as the teacher of the doctrines they set 
forth,' and indeed it would seem that we ought to look upon 
him as one of the chief promoters of the system of religious 
mendicancy so intimately associatedwith the Yoga-doctrine 
Thus, m the Tdralopanishad (36) be instructs Bharadvaja 
as to the saving and $in dispelling efficacy of the word 
cm , 1S5 and similarly in the &dLalyopants 7 iad (37)* Jsahaly a 
as to true emancipation 151 The one, however, in which he 
stands out most prominently is the J&b&lopanishad (38), 
m prose, which, moreover, hears thf* name of a school 01 
the "White Yajus, although no doubt wrongly, as it must 
in any case be considered as merely an imitation of the 
Aranyaka of this Veda (see I St, u. 72-77) Still, it 
must have been composed before the Badaraj ana-Sutm, 
as several passages of itf seem to be given in the 
latter (unless these passages have been borrowed from 
a common source 5 ) Of special importance with regard 
to the mode of life of the Paramahansas, or religious 
mendicants, are also, in addition to the Upamshad just 
mentioned, the Kathcdruti (39, Colebroohe gives the 
name incorrectly as KanfliaSruti), in prose, and the 
Arumkepanishad (40), likewise m prose , % both are to be 


*** See I £e,i^ 46-4S 
* Tins cime seems to result as 
the dost probable one from com 
panson of the vananta m Anquetil 
*** See I St , i 1 170 
+ They presuppose the name Vi 
rf&aal for Benares. [The text of 
the Jtibdlopanishad with Ndrfyana a 
comm appeared in B 2>1 Ind. j8; 4 
it la described ta the introd as 
yrfjurit and Aacl,attdnn*ittanl [the 
latter howeser is said of the 
Kairalyoptimsfiad also ') , aee al«o 
Burnell, r fix, Taylor u 474, R£ 


Jendra L. II. 1. 92 (Commentary by 
Sarpiahfoanda) There are, besides, 
quite a number of other Upanisbads 
bearing the name of JibSla viz , 
BjihajjfMIa, Slahijibila, Laghu 
jatsla, Bbaatna*, P.ndra”, Badri* 
ksbi 1 

♦ Translated in I SC , u. J 76- 
l8l [Text and Niriysna a coram 
in Btbl Ind , 1872, described in 
the introd as yatkkartnsL Them 
la also a commentary upon it by 
Bamiarfinanda, see Rijendra L. SL 
i. g2. — The EathairuU, also u 
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regarded as supplements to the Anujyaka of the Black 
Y ajU3, as the Jdbdloparushad i$ to that of the lYhite 
\ ajua The BMllaxi-Upanishad (41) also belongs to this 
class, to judge by quotations &om it, and so does the 
Samtarlairuti (42), similarly the Sumnydsopa'tisiad (43) 
and tie Paranahansopunisfiad (44), both in prose.* The 
HansopanxJwd (45) I have not yet met with, bat from 
its name it probably also belongs to tbi3 place. 145 The 
AtraTnopanuhad (46), in prose, gives a classification of 
the four Indian orders — the BnnmachSnns, Gphasthns, 
Vda&prastbas, and Parmdjakaa It is even quoted by 
Samlcam, and the names applied in it to the several classes 
are now obsolete The ^nirinddaitopanuhad (47I consists 
of twelve Mobu put into the month of one of these reli- 
gious mendicants, and uniformly concluding with the 
refrain tasy& ‘turn paftcJumdiranam, "I nm his, it, 
brahrruine, fifth Afravut,” Apart from the two Upasmhids 
already mentioned, the Wabdiitya and the TdraLa, tho 
investigotion of the sacred word on is principally con- 
ducted in the AtharvabkJui (48), in proao (eiphnned by 
Samian), in which instruction is given oa this subject by 
A th or van to Pippalida, SanatkuinAra, aud AAgiras.t 
further, m 'the MraAnavidyS (49), xa thirteen 6 'ckaj, now 
and then quoted by Sarphara aud lastly, in the Savr^ik a 


willed In 2?.T/ ltd (1873), with 
Viriy»pai commentary. although 
under Ui» namo Ewlha*, It la e!«*r 
Iron Kirdyaja* word* In lua lotro- 
d»c ion J'ayurrede <* Claniddtil 
iiaai VU fcuifktirayaMt) | aa^tnjd 

HfanUKtiU*lt/i a^rfSlrpla(l.) 

m/lih | that thu mode of epelling 
here, ai well u m Dumalli Cato- 
I opit, p. 60, U * n«r» tuiitaha, and 
that hirfyana blniaolf eooaecioA 
tb* CTptnubad with the K»{ baa , ae* 
alto Btlhler CatolojiuaJ HS3. fn+ 
Oa) , I $11 

* Th« PanrukaiKtanutiad O 

tnnslalfd In 1 SL, A 173 - 17 * 
fT«t with Kir 1 comm !'• Dill 

ltd 4X74] dewnbeJ In the fotroi ai 
IrUlcntfi ’tlorraiiliore flalrdni 
iaMrol.— The Srr^nadtOpc^iJuid, 
A prilAr-i Uni, \Ut* 

tod a <Lr«t nf<nuca mado to four 


enoidhu of tho ALL &. (rylii) , 
thoir text la therefor* g-r*n by the 
editor in tho ith&knit, aid that (a 
a double form acc. to two UBS. (pp. 
> 31 - 175)1 eeo alw JUjeodra I* 31 
l 54, liylor, II 


t 54 , Taylor. II 469 .] 

tw T*xt and hir a eomO. la A 3 * 
ltd., 1874 , drtCnbcd la tho tetrod. 
4 a cdfotniiailaTil ( dllarww. Vj 
JUjendralU, L yv * h/ 

{Uepharinasda la iftt 4*3 , •*« t>»- 

udoo Burnell, p* 65 , 

t Seo / Sl II j5.-H.r0, ther*. 
for* wo hare ripr-alila and Aag-o* 
appeanr g .’do I7 »'il» (w* »k*e* ( 
B. 1 bo) TT*it and Mr • toon. 

£ mi ltd. tin 10 

the lotrod 

Z Tr»r*Ut*«! in l St, «. $* 
[Tejt and I*ir 'b cron- it *>« 
ltd, t%SJ.J 
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(50) and the Prartava (51) These two are found in 
Anquetil only lse Ibe vanous stages of gradual absorp- 
tion into Atman form the contents of the following 
Upamshads (52-59) HarzavAda (in prose), KshurilA 
{24. iloJcas), Nddavmdn (20 violas), Prahmazindu (22 
4lekas , also called Amrtlaundu), Ammtavmdu (38 ilokas, 
also called Amnlandda\I>kydnavtndu (23 Slokas), Yoga- 
Sx JJ16. (to violas), and Yogatattva (15 ilokas) , while the 
majesty of Atman himself is depicted m the Chuhld, 
(60, in 21 dlol/is) and Tejonndu (61, in 14 Solas) * in the 
former direct reference is repeatedly made to the doctrine 
of the Atharvans The range of ideas and the style are 
quite identical m all the upamshads just enumerated, 
i he latter frequently suffers from great obscurity, partly 
because there occur distinct grammatical inaccuracies, 
partly because the construction is often very broken and 
■Without unity Many verses recur in several of them, 
many again are borrowed from tbe SvetaSvataropanisliad 
or Maitrdyanopamshad, Contempt for caste as well as 
for writing [grantha ) is a trait which appears again and 
again m almost all these Upamsbads, and one might 
therefore be inclined to regard them as directly Buddhistic, 
were they not entirely free from all Buddhistic dogma. 
This agreement is to be explained 6imply by the fact that 
Buddhism itself must be considered as having been origi- 
nally only a form of the Samkbya-doctnne. , 

Ihe sectarian Upamshads have been set down as form- 
ing the third class. They substitute for Atman one of the 
forms of Yishnu or Ssiva, the earlier ones following the 
Yoga-doctrine most closely, whilst m those of a modem 
date the personal element of the respective deities comes 


*** See 7 St, &. 52-53- *nd 49- 
52, the Prtmacopatnskad is men- 
.loned by Taylor, u 32S. 

* For tbe ffaimandda tee 7 St, 

I 385-387 , tbe KskurQA 13 tnujs 
lated,i 5 ,11 1 71 -173, likewise imyt 
tavtndu, 11 59-62 , Tejamda, n, 
62-64 ■DAyrfmzruufa, 11 1-57 Yo- 
OTiiiAd [bo we ought to read] and 
Yogatattra, it. 47-50, [Amrttandda, 

II 23-28 Chnlitd, it 10-2! All 
these Upamshada are now published 
in tbe SZlicthica Indiea with Niri- 


yanag comm (1872-73) excep- 
ting the ffansanddapanuhad which, 
however, seems to be identical with 
tbe EamopawAiad printed ibid 
In the Introductions to the oomm 
Chdldd 13 described as paficAant , 
Urofiinaifmdu as ashtddasi Sarnia 
lagranthanslart D’lyinanndn «v3 
naid (riwi/) Tqavindu as eionn 
iam Yc$aAdJui sa grar.t)iaiandaKe ( ') 
dnilnsiatstnflit (probably meant tor 
dedrml* '), YogatalM as travwJd 
C«W C 
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more and more into the foreground- A special cisnc 
tenstic of this class are the unmeasured promises usually 
held out at the close of the work to him u ho reads and 
studies it, as also the quotation and veneration of sacred 
fonmdes containing tho name of the particular deity 
first, 03 regards the Upawsbads of the Vizhnzi-szcts,— 
the oldest fora under which Vishnu 13 worshipped u 
JVurdyana We find this name for the first time m the 
second part of the Satapatba-Brahmsna, where, however, 
it is not in any way connected with Vishnu, it rather 
stands, as at the commencement of hlanu and tho Visbno- 
Ptzmna, in the sense of Brahman (raiscul ) Thu is also 
the case xa the Ndrayagfyopanisbad of tho Taittufoa 
AranyaVa, nrnl in its Atbamn-recensian as Bphannjra- 
yinopanishad, although in the lafler ho is at least called 
Hart, and in one passage brought into direct relation to 
Vosudeva and Yisbpu- It is in tho AfaAd-Ufanufiad 
(62), — a prose tract, which* in its first part contains 
the emanation of the universe from KarSyara, and in its 
second a paraphrase of the principal passage of tbo Ndrf- 
yanfyopantshad,— thatKarayapa first distinctly appeal as 
the representative of Visbpn, since aiilapini (Siva) and 
Brahman proceed from him, and Vishnu « not men t loced at 
all In the Ndrdy&Twpanuhad (64, m prosel, 157 on tho 
contrary, Vj3bpu also emanates from hun, cxactlr as m tho 
Nardyana section + of the twelfth book of the Moha-BM- 
rata (a book which in other respects al 30 is of special t g- 
nifu.ance in relation to the Saipkb) a* and Yoga-doctrines) 
The sacred formula here taught is cm name Kdriyan&jO. 
There exists of this Upaiushad another, probably c later, 
recension which forms part of the Atharvaliras to bo men- 
tioned hereafter, and m which Devak'fpjtra AfadhusiSdan't 
13 mentioned as particularly brahrjvinya, pious, as 13 also 
th3 case in the Atnaprabodha-Upanuhad (65), which like- 


• Tnashte-d to / SL, L 5-S [»*« 
»bo Ttjlor, H. 46S, liijeodr* L. >L 
l. 25I , be»ide« It tb*r* mu«t bir» 
nittrl ftisuthtr 4 fahd-PjaM. f6i) 
• Ueh ti at»d ty tb« »dhereet> of th» 

XlljhATi »«ci u ft wirnot for thrir 
belj»f to • (*r»9il *9o1 of ti* uai 
tctm, dUtisct frost tit »oq] of teft n . 


w S** ft!*> Pi-rtdr* L SL l ti. 
9! (coon by fiupkirtifttt!*) 

+ At ti» tlcn* el ti* (U»* t) 
nrgrmt at of ti* emoat t*Jt of tie 
JUU BUrtU; r>«7»5» veniiy 
c ui Lira Iw*b pmicu^ily C-mriii 
be- 
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wise celebrates Narayana as the Supreme Lord , 1S3 Tee I 
St, u 8, 9 He (Narayana) ia named, besides, in the 
same quality in the Garbhopamshad (in ? passage re- 
curring in the Nrrakta, sir) and m the Sakalj opamsbad 
The second form under which we find Vishnu wor- 
shipped is Jfirtsinha The earliest mention of him h therto 
known appears in the Taitt. Ar , x i 8 (in the Uarayaui- 
yop), under the name of Narasifihd, and with the epithets 
vajrandkha and t{fxknadansk{'a, The only Upamshad m 
which he is worshipped is the Ni%sinhat&pan-iyop<inisko.d 
(in prose) It is relatively of considerable extent, and 
is also counted as six separate Upamshad a (66-71), as it 
consists of two parts * the first of which is in turn subdi- 
vided into five distinct Upamshads The first part treats 
of the Anuahtuhh-foTmulnf sacred to Nnsinha, the man- 
trardja ndrannha dnusfyiibha, with which the most won- 
drous tricks are played , wherein we have to Tecogmse the 
first beginnings of the later Malamantras with their Tan- 
tra-ceremomaL A great portion of the Mapdiikyopamshad 
is incorporated mto it, and the existence also of the Atnar- 
vaSiUia is presupposed, as it is directly quoted. The 
contents of the second part are of a more speculative 
character j but in respect of mystical trifling it does not 
yield to the first part In both, the triad— Brahman, 
Vishnn, and S§iva — 13 repeatedly mentioned As regards 
language, the expression huddha for the supreme Atman, 
which occurs (along with m*ya, Suddlux satya, mvXta, &cj 
W the second part, is of peculiar interest , and the expres- 
sion is still retained in Gaudapada and Samkara , originally 
It belongs evidently to the Samkhya school (see above, pp 
27> 129) 

This Upamshad has been interpreted by Gandapada 
and Samkara, and in addition to much that is quite 
modem, it presents a great deal that is ancient. It pro- 
bably dates from about the fourth century a d , as at that 


,M Tee also Pdjenflra L. M, 111 
^6, Taylor u 32S 

* The shore mentioned .lists of 
wpinishads m tha Chambers colter 
tion admit a Sladhyatijnm also [6«e 
my Catalogue, p 95] 

+ It rnna ujra n r£ram maAdttA 


nam jtaUntar* s*rvalomid.1um ] 
ftntuJiam bhUharirn biadra’i* 
yum nanidmjf oAam, || “ l 
worship the terrible, powerful, 
mighty Yi 3b 911, tha filming the ant 
mpres-ut , Nyisifth s, tbs dread, the 
holy on-, the death of death " 
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time the Kpsiftha wo-ship flourished on tbs western coart 
of India, while otherwise we find no traces of it . 19 

The Rd.vxatipan\yopan\shad (72, 73), in which Earn u 
-worshipped es the Surreme God, shows a great resemblance 
to the Nrisifihntdpanf} ojx., especially nj its second put 
This second part, which is in prose, is, propcrlj speatircr 
nothin'* bat a collection of pieces from the Tarahopimsiad, 
3rd mj d kyopr mshad, Jabalopamshad, and Kpsithopuu- 
shad, naturally with the necessary alterations I'aina- 
valkja here appears as the proclauner of the dirino grorj' 
of Rama. A London MS. cads at the close a long passage 
which is unknown to the commentator Amndarnna (tf 
native of the town Kapdica) The crowning touch of the 
sectarian element in this 'Dp&mshad 13 found in tho cir- 
comstaice that Rimais implored by Siva (Samkara) him- 
self to spare those a second birth who die jn Mapikarnili 
or in the GaEga generally, the two principal scats of the 
Siva worship The firet part, in ninety-five Vokiu contains 
rfc the beginning a short sketch of Itdma'e hie, winch bears 
a great similarity to that at tho beginning of tho Adhvat- 
marama} ana (in the Rrahmdpda-P'trdpa) Tho Mantnnja 
u next taught by the help of a mystical alphabet, spoci- 
ally invented fo* the purpose • This Up.mishid evidently 
belong to the school of Rimdnnja, possibly to Ittfuinuja 
himself, consequently its earliest date would be tho 
eleventh century a.d 130 

Under the names Vishnu, rurushottam a, and Vdsudcva 
Vishnu is mentioned as the supreme Atman in several 


,f * S-totfiUnd inniUvi«Q«f till iXaJ (1S&4) , Uxl *=4 Mrlr • 
Ur»ni»h»dlB / f I* 53'17Vj»nd co »3 In DiU. Iti. i’n (lS?y) I I# 
•MCiallr 0*1 Ifce elir«nof»jieiF qut»- ih«mlf*dBeU.,q« Uj- 
lion rj*. 62, 6l- In ib« B 2 L /*- ralleJ pnUXalniJatia^a tai «'»(' 
diea *'», this upal« v td k»» t-Kn IrUh rwpKllf*!/ TL« lie* *f 
puWuhfd bjnizi»n)»j»T*rkmta* foipo*UJ*n ii proUfc/ tten 1 * tr 
(1S70-71) with fiinkintMHinfn thin itor* »opf>o*<l l" ft* 
tsrj (il It ho**»«r, dojltfc) *he plire, •Moriln/r l# VU!ai»* * •*'* 
tber ihs foPDtBtirj on l^e »wn« menu 1 b M« 
pirl tdftngt to feiptirt), lojtiber AofrteU, f? -*S\ >**), 

wiiti lUaSnnji ** bi* *# ft* 

wm«u*W »nj Mtiinil etna. t«r«'f fa cerv,rj la,? ~ » tx 

iV 11*7). Eit ferft** 

* TTi«N4ru4’i» »nd • VSrfi*. d:tji»n»liHtlot»r» 
lJ»t'r»»r*»li0lB<Btenc4 runix, *!* it **«e**d !•> 

I" See (eit md lam'stjca h tsy t©»ir?l ft* *M *M I*wi**M> 
*wr P14 Ra*i l’ { «» 1 *rnii*y, * t tej (*o', p .it- 
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Upapi shads,* Krishna Devakiputra appears likewise in 
BOine of them (the Atmaprabodha and Narajana), not, 
however, ?s supreme Atman, but merely, as in the Chhan- 
dogyop, as a particularly pious sage It is in the Go- 
p&la'&pamyopamshad (74,75) that we first find him ele- 
vated to divine dignity Of this Upamshad, the second 
part at least, in prose, is known to met It treats 
lirst of the gopCs of Mathura and Vraja, then it passes to 
the identification of Mathura with Brahmapura, &c , and 
it belongs without doubt to a very modem period, as it ex- 
hibits hardly any points of contact with other Upamshads 
in regard to contents and language. 151 The Gryptchanda.no- 
pamshad (76) also probably belongs to this place 132 I 
know xt only by name 

At the head of the Upamshads belonging to the Srax- 
sects stands, according to the use that has been made of 
it, the Sbtarudnya I have already remarked, however, 
that this is nothing but an abuse In its germs the wor- 
ship of_ Siva may be traced even in the later portions of 
the YdjuaJ He appears very prominently as Mahadeva 
in a portion of the Harajaniyopamshad, end here he is 
already associated with his spouse The S\ etaiv ataropam-« 
shad also pays homage to him. Among the Atharvo- 
pamshads the most ancient in this regard is the Kaimlyo- 
pamshad (7 7), a mixture- of prose and ildkas, m which 
bhagardn nahddcvah himself instructs AivaUyana con- 
cerning his own majesty , m a similar way he acts as his 
-own herald § in the Athanahras (78) in prose The latter 


* And also, in pirticolir, under 
the name Ytoidera, in the writings 
ascribed to feajpkari 

+ Toe lists in the Chambers eollec 
t on specify nCojA’aMpini. d/mftjio- 
fdptni {Jltaratdptii, and Bfihadut- 
taraUpinll 

151 lhe text of this Opanisbad 
with Yiileavara's commentary, is 
print'd in the BUI Indica (1870), 
edi ed by Harachandra V idyibhS 
stnna and Yiivanitfca&Ltrin Oc- 
casionally extracts tre added from 
the eomOsenhjKa by t-irdyana and 
Jlragosvimin Acce-ding to 1 ^jen 
dral , 1 i5 its fim e cticn is de 
scribed in Kdriyana’s introduction 


S3 iJlafe/iolrdniUatt dm purnd did 
’Viarvcpaippalc — See an analysis of 
theBeeona t-ction m Taylor, n 472 

141 So al«o according -to BSjen 
dral , 1 20 (comm ty TSir ), 60, it 
especially “ a trealiee on the menu 
of pacing on tectanal marts on the 
forehead with an oebroos earth 

call'd gopUhaudan&J 

t As in the Atharra Sarphild and 
in the Slnthdjana Brdhmara (see 
pp 45 110) 

§ Like UpEhna in the Bcugavad 
gl-d. The EaiTalpopanUiad is 
translated I St, ii O-14 , on A tliar 
toiiroe ee' t&nf , 1 pp 382 3^5 
[Text of, and two commentaries on. 
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Upauiahad baa been expounded by ^arpkara. Under the 
same title, “ head of Atharran — a cams that is alsoborao 
by Brahman himself although in a different relation — 
there exists a second Upamahad, itself a conglomeration of 
five different Upamshads referring to the the principal 
deities, Ganapsti (79), Ntojana, Rudra, Sitja (8o} p and 
Devi (8i>* Its Ndrayana-porbon js a later recension cf 
the Narajapopanisbad (64, 6ee above, p 1 66), and the 
Rcdra-portion follows the first chapter of tho Athanafiras 
proper All five have been translated by Vans Kennedy 
In the Sfoha-Bharata (u 28S2), and Ujo Code cf Yuhtju 
where the Athamiiras is mentioned alon^ with the B\d- 
runddni sdmdnt,and m Ytshtja also, where it appears beside 
tha 3 atarudnya fas the principal means of expiation! tb" 
reference probably is to the Gpamshad explained by Sum- 
kaia(l) —The F.udrvp and AVicTraniyc-Jlvdrop are known 
to me only through the Catalogue of the IndiaOfficoLibmv 
Possibly they are identical with thaw already named ,1 
therefore exclude them from my list The JfnJyuUtr^K- 
anepamshad (82) t is qiuto modem, and with it is nor- 


tlie Kimltopsnithid fruited la 
Ir-d , iSj*. 'h» fin' comtato* 
U»T Ulhll of IfWjl?', tblMWflS 
Ji d««criWd by tha editor »■ lh*‘ of 
In the cfllorbon u tbit «f 
biro* J, S 0 * n 'l , » lllollowe, boweeer, 
from till Jllini CbU 

hj*e t I jt, tb»l it it diCtrent from 
iht tacnosntirj- written by the lit 
itt , *nj i"e»rJinj to the eiO» 
authority ii 547 , it i» rientiesl 
r»il*t with tbit*! MSrtrtftx l» 
Mrfy>?v« Inlrodaeiian Ihie Cr»- 
nil'll*! ii deienW (ejietly Me the 
JiOifluo II •* <b«Matrrfn«Vif imL 
Tb« S'-nt or lAatnhrvt Uf"" 1 
ll liiewm rrtnteJ In XWf 
IrJ. (l5f») »iOi’.Wjn*iMmn. 
wbleh d fieri 1^1 it »l rodnt/lylyiS 
nrtii'nnja t 6<« *I*» JUpniJril 
i j: (wan. by SicittrfniaSifc 


• S'tJ &.,((, SJ, wt VtM Km 

»e.ir J>nmX/i We til A afere fl-4 
jfSiuy »r//nvf»«'t) ^eool Afjrtle- 

u*i r 44*- *«• pvr’°r. t* * ,j y 
47 j By S-ileotw ■ J * 0^"** 


1 hf-*' 

}nm G*j 1 70 > t <?«»/»! Ipirfa J 

*»et tnS t ■nt by 

X.elb m Siwitytfjm tetiiShwJ. 
re» linnet ej tie teniaf Prtt. 

(«$&>'. P K. ‘ Cmi^Upirr-ii 
feiipjyiAitUiJ 

t be we bi»« frabefcly la cn-ier 
tttrd ArqecUi AM C Itiln', 
tince be bu tl» tnoibir lorn, S'rol 
lonltiii , iuiAl of, ii rri * »c » •»» 
nrlu ' «e o**bl to ret I 

tiartu. (Sm oow I Si, lr sr-sj | 
tccortlrj la (Ml IHiSaotlicI wle- 
tier l>« niiaaoojlii oat tab* »i'l' 
tenSTrvri^Srilein- 
nine4 ^nf!r«ta*3\aiw U m«ti *e 1 
bj Hauler Cat. e/ ifSS. frt* Q>J , 
l in > JYuu'ir^ri, fc«**»er t 
asyejt* U SeJ Up»e'*b*l in 
c.m»r>» oil ni t Fiibftr »’ ?'« 
libnty Hr illy, fl«m< I •> t«b> 
lliiluj Ibe tf« is lit /■*'■* J'lt- 
ixarj lu iC4, jlmlh* far» i pf 
pfMyifa.) 
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thilj associated the Kdldgmradropa nishad (83), 1M m prose, 
of which thei e are no less than three different recensions, 
one of which belongs to the NandikeSvara-'Upapnraiji. 
The Tnpuropanuhnd (84) also appears from its name — 
otherwise it is unknown to me — to belong to this divi- 
sion, m it has been interpreted by Bhatta Bhaskara 
MUra. The Sktxndopanishad (83), m fifteen itokas, is also 
Si\ a-itic 184 (likewise the Amrttanddopanishad) The ado- 
ration of St\ a*s spouse, his S§akti, — the origin of which may 
be traced back to the Kenopamshad and the Narayanfj o- 
pamshad, — is the subject of the Sundarildpanfyopanishad 
(known to me by name only), m five parts (86-90), as well 
as of the Devi'Upanxshad (79), which has already been 
mentioned The Kaulopantshad (91), in prose, also be- 
longs to a Sahta sectary* 

Lastlj , a few Upamsbads (92-95) have to be mentioned, 
which are known to me only by their names, names which 
do not enable us to draw any conclusion as tt> their con- 
tents, \iz , the Pindopaniskad, Nxlomhopanxshad (Cole- 
brooke has i\i Uarudra), Paxngalopanishad and Dariano- 
vanvshad m The Garudcpanishad (96), of which I know 
two totally different texts, celebrates the Serpent-destroyer 
Garuda,+ and is not without some antiquarian interest 


1#1 It treats specially ot the tn laptanniatipuranl, the litter as *ho- 
pun/fraeui/ti , see Taylor, » 461 , diH it is addressed to Radra (see 
R 4 j*ndr,l 59, Burnell, p 61 also R 4 jendra! 1 51) and consists 
194 S»eon it Taylor, 11 470, Bar only ot Terses, which closely follow 
nell p. 62 those contained in V 4 i S avi On 

,SJ * Identifies Sira with Vishnu, the Paifigalop md Oardanop , see 
and teaches the doctrines of the Taylor, 11 468-47 1 
Advaita school Taylor, 11 467 , -fr As is done in the NArdyanlyo- 
Burnell, p 63 panxshad also and more especially 

* In the IrjoTindn (6t> also in the ^uparvidfiyAya, which is con 
fira^mon is described aa dnara, tan sidered to belong to the Rik [edit'd 
Wore Oha by Elimar Grnhe 1875, se» also t 

w The Ptndop 'and the hdarud St xvt 1, ff — The GAnidopamJiad 
t sip — th» is its proper name — are ia now printed m BAl Ind, (1874), 
now {tinted in Bibl ind. (1873), with Ndrdjaijas commentary in 
with Nirdysua s comm the former, the introduction it 13 described as 
which treats of the puirfaa to the eAaftuehotnmnictftaJUf.] 
preta* is deacnb.d by h irSjtayt as 
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Having thus followed the first period of Indian literature, 
in its several divisions, down to its close, we now turn to 
its second period, the so-called Sanskrit literature Here, 
however, as our time is limited, we cannot enter so much 
into detail as we hav e hitherto done, and we must there- 
fore consent ourselves with a general survey In the case 
of the Vedic literatuie, details were especially essential 
both because no full account of it had } Pt been given, and 
because the various works still lie, for the most part, shut 
up in the manuscripts , whereas the Sanskrit literature 
has already been repeatedly handled, partially at least, and 
the principal works belonging to it aie generally accessible 

Our first task, naturally, is to fix the distinction between 
the second period and the first This is, in part one of 
age, m part, one of subject-matter The former distinction 
is marked by the language and by direct data , the latter 
by the nature of the subject-matter itself, as well as by 
the method of treating it 

As regards the language, in the first place, in so far as 
it grounds a distinction in point of age between the two 
periods of Indian literature, its special characteristics m 
the second period, although apparently slight, aie yet m 
reality, so significant that it appropriately furnishes the 
name for the period , whereas the earlier one receives its 
designation from the works composing it 

Among the \ arious dialects of the different Tndo-Aryan 
tnbes, a greater unity had in the course of tune been 
established after their immigration into India, as the natural 
result of their intermingling in their new homes, and of 
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tlieir combina'ion into larger communities. The gram 
matical * study, morcorcr, which by degrees became neces- 
sary for the interpretation of the ancient texts, and wluc’ 
grew up in connection therewith, had had the effect of 
substantially fixing the usage, so thst a generally re- 
cognised language, known as the 2MsM, had amen, that, 
namely, in which the Bribmanas and Sulras are com- 
posed.! Npw the greater the advance mado by the s’udr 
of grammar, the more stringent and precise its precepts 
and rules became, and oil the more difficult it was fo- 
thoso who did not occupy themsehca specially therewith 
to keep in constant accord- with grammatical aecnner. 
The more tho language of the grammatically educated 
gained on tho one hand in punty, and m being purged of 
c scry thing not strictly regular, tho more foreign did it 
become on tho other band to tho usage of tho ma^ontr of 
the people, who were without grammatical training In 
this way a refined language gradually disconnected itself 
from the \cmacular, as more and more the cxclmne •pro- 
perty of tho higher classes of tho pcoplo.J the csirutgi*- 


* P«l*etu>ff tha UM of iba rarb 
rvUn In *c r »mmUiol argalSoatloa, 
SXy»a» In hla Introduction to tbo 
Kite (p. 3J. 33 *A Muller) adduert 
a Ir£*nl from a Brfhatji, which 
repraiaota lodra o tha oUail pin 
airian (Sa* Lama, /. Ah , ii- 
47!) [Tha Irgand la Likrn from tha 
TS. *L 4. 7 3- All ‘bit i» that* 
a la tad, Indaad, It ihit nich wo 
ryilyiti by InJra j maat/artJy.hctf 
aarr, tha later mytha which dj aeto 
a’lyaat cplndra aa lit oldest mu 
marlaa connect thamaalraa with Ifctf 

t ^iaaAt fa-mm in Kltytyxna, 
Srwta-Satr*. L & >7, Is tiprtalj 
inlarpralad aa hnUmana-atnra , •« 
Vit l. Sfteimct, II 196, 197 
(/ St, t. 41S-411, <J7 ] Y4it» 
rapeitadly «rp<V» Mdatdadw and 
axraiiKylytn (vr, *fn tha bad* 

readme,* ‘H tha Ultef tha bymea ) 

to aiafi other aisularly, l l i M i 
Cftlira Sdim ample/ tha wonla 
*1 fait and aa off-ov-l to 

rUaWjltnd trh, it, *l(Uill (aa* 
abiaa jtp 57, IOJ t||) Thawa/la 


which tha word h\J*lyn la ua«I is 
tha O/ih/i Sotra cf StiiWun, 
camel;, (a oastradljUactlm lobl+a, 
shows lhat ill njaaoloj had already 
by this tioia becoma aawat-ally mo- 
dified, and leeome raalrlcwd, pra- 
claet/as It la In P^lci to the extra 
lalie, %a to uf, {nfioi lilaralafe. 
(Tha A|ra.'i;a3*-arhya finl la 
*Usd cf £Ll>l;a, Id tha cormrood- 
la? WdrwU tailOUinta- 

tilo-no.) [This la Ia«rrwr1 j rithrr 
is tha paanga in qoeatlotv the** 

won it foil aw [he word iKatjrw , **• 
the cola on this Bold at tv J&f la 
tha aarnt way, la (ha Jiir xul 9. 
an "fro, |j//*r, IrtUmo^j, and tha 
rydrahAr vW (*c. LhdiU) ar» cf r«**d 
la oacb other (iod al*o Rt* 

Sins a, and tha ayjwairfrvU i 

* Otutbt tha Mjaxfa el«-d la Mr 
slit 9 from a I rfln-vpa frf K«h. 
tir 5l to tha «f ot th*» «»• *'f»b 
tnina apola both IwJ'in that •! 

I ha iroda at wall aa lhal cf n«, to 
La utai In thla I ofbt* 

tlta Ttltnvotmmtf |oa cooraflj^o 
m c-abhay It* If ’tnaHa eta f 
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meat between the two glowing more and mot© marked, as 
the popular dialect in its tarn underwent further develop- 
ment This topi place mainly under the influence of 
those aboriginal inhabitants who had been received into 
the Brahmamc community , who, it is true, little by little 
exchanged their own language for that of their conquerors, 
but not without importing into the latter a large number 
of new words and of phonetic changes, and, in particular, 
very materially modifying the pronunciation. This last 
wa3 all the more necessary, as the numerous accumulations 
of consonants in the Aryan bhAshd presented exceeding 
difficulties to the natives, and it was all the easier, as 
there had evidently prevailed within the language itself 
from an early {>enod a tendency to clear aw ay these trouble- 
some encumbrances of speech, — a tendency to which, in- 
deed, the atody of grammar imposed a limit, so far as the 
educated fortion of the Aryans was concerned, but which 
certainly maintained itself, and by the very nature of the 
case continued to spread amongst the people at large 
This tendency was naturallj furthered by the natiae inhabi- 
tants, particularly as they acquired the language not from 
those who were conversant with grammar, but from inter- 
course and association with the general bod) of the people 
In tins way there gradually arose new vernaculars, proceed- 
ing directly from the common Ihdshd* and distinguished 
from it mainly by the assimilation of consonants, and by 

* And therefore specially 10 called ceeding in common from.’ The term 
down eten to modern times , where- directly oppos«-d to it 13 not tam- 
u the grammatically refined hhdjhd liyila, but railrtln , see, tjr , Ath. 
afterwards lost thi» title, and eub- Pani49.i,“ramdnptlri>a7iiydlAyd 
rtitnted for it the name SaipH^xUb- rjdmaA prd bnia ye cA» miirifdA."] 
iidaAd, ‘the cnlti rated speech, 1 he eaxheat instances as yet known 
The name PnUrd&JihdtM, which of the name as a designs. 

WH3 at the tame time applied to the turn of tho lingo age occur m the 
popular dwlecta, is dented from the Mpchhakatf (p. 44. 2, ed. Stenslsr), 
word prnlyiii, ‘nature,’ ‘origin, and in Yarfha llihlraa Bjihat Saip 
and probably describee these as the hiti, S 3 3 The following passages 
‘natural/ ‘original 1 continuations also of the Hdmivap* are doubtless 
of the ancient hAdsAd or does onf- to be understood >a this sense, eut, 
Ipi/o here signify ‘hating a profy-iti T 18 19 29 17 34 (Si 3), tL 104. 
ir ongin, at, ‘dented f [Out of 2. Pdnuu is familur with the word 
-he signification original/ ‘lying at Samiij^ta, but does not use it in 
the root of (proif-m WiUn) ‘on this sense , though the FhjinijS- 
niodiEed/ arose that of ‘ uonnel Sxkshl does bo employ it (t 3), in 
then that of ‘ordinary, ' fonnuair cawtrad 1 tinction *0 vruirita 
‘vvtyaru, and lastly that of pro- 
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tbo curtailment or loss of terminations Not unfrcauently, 
however, they present older forma of these than arc found 
in the written language, parti) because tha latter has rigo- 
rously eliminated all forms in any vay irregular or obso- 
lete, but partly also, no doubt, from the circumstance that 
grammar was cultivated principally 10 the north or north- 
west of India, and consequently adapted itself specially to 
(he u. sago there preluding And in some respects (ep, fa 
the mstr plur of words m al) ,n this tisago may have 
attained a more dot eloped phase than appears to hare 
been tho case in India Proper,* since the language was not 
there hampered in its independent growth by any external 
influence , whereas the Aryans who had passed into India 
maintained their speech upon tbo samo internal level 
on which it stood at tho time cf the immigration.^- how- 


,tT Tbl* example li nolqaite per Abbldbfntpptdlpikf (r ClflJwt, 
tioent, u tbolnitr plar la - 4*4 it Pt U» /?>#£.) Ibli ld*nil 3 a!loi* tail 
of tery ancient dilc l*lnjr«8ocUd perbip* U torrtctrW tbo elder 
not only lu 7 >nd, bot alia In 6lt- Uli IciU, and trtn lie iotcrtpu*#* 
tonic and Lllhntoljnj »e« Bopp, of Piyadul (tc, moot duLnrtly lit 
Vayl Cram., I 156* (159*1 faaltniJo «f lb* KbAIil Inoerlrtfao 

• The difference 1 a augo between In Cuonlrjhtia 1 
tho Eutcro and Wci'crn larmt of try i ai7.pt, Ktl , Hat 7),tatro- 
rpeech i« ooe# touched oron In the doea tho KinV-Ju in fooereilo* 
Ilrihrgspt of tho Wkiio Yojoi, with tho YonnUj «od IbUoflUiIf 
vbero it It taid that tbo YiMki* d« term I net tbit tbo l»o Macro! 
iljto Afnl /U ww, while tbo Erich reojriphleilly to tbo uoi frfvs 

? a, on ibo ron nrf, dll hlca AirrM. in ibo eorth we»t of I#du, im 
tila (II a) cppooc* tho Kteabojn / Sjr , It yai In odflUon to 
(thor<m AryioaT) tothoArja*(iho thl» ra biro Ut» name kabojira O 
lodo-Arjinil,’ lUtln* tbillbolittcr, Kan^Vpr tod therewith oil lb* 
for Inilxnc*, pcwaadcriratlrfa only varioao rtlrrecea to thlo littr# 
of tbo root In, wbcreoj tbo Eats name, which Mint to a Tory wtdo 
boju penrti It aIio at 0 verk raaMeatiaa el ft tbroerhooi fria | 
(Onsmarlini of Jhc ffimboju or* tool A r, !L <?J- To Firth## 
hinlly to Uo thought of h«r», at India th# namo KaaMi #tti#wiJ/ 
Ilolh, Ztr LtL, p. 67, eappoon.) found lu w»y only la later iJoit, 
Yili* farther oppoteo tho 1 ‘riobyto lib* the name* AyoJbrt, Jadro 
and tbo UdI braA and <h«UQo I* pnitbL frittU, Chimpdj llootb 
doiti ty Pinlfib According tw the It certainly rotailoi ttnoff that 
Urlhmioi, the Pdichyaa w«r* tooal tbit lot obenlJ biro fall#" r#*o ***7 
conTemnt with prommir (too / to iL Torttp* aw» 

Ac., I ICt, II jo? 110 , *IU 35t.fr *ltK flaJdhiia atf birobelprd l» 

HnrneU a identification of lb# Ka« twinjr thlaaWnl. Ml« Iklljjlit 

Inlao her#, ami In |bo other rartlrr ibo Jrtatr 1 * 7 $ 

rujrtirn where they If* tneatljned p. 418 j J*f #•*'7 •/***■ I 

with l_nrntr>l alo Farther l*d>» <”* t Mach** llo Oermi»ad“J «b» 
bit /V# 0 - In the mU4U IJ*o eBfn'H W 

p-wnt# M*- St, J* 9l fo dearly a Tnrirlraalfc 
w.euio For tbo lint cf tho W 
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ever considerable were the external modifications winch, it 
underwent 

The second period of Indian literature, then, commences 
with the epoch when the separation of the Imgujge of 
the educated classe> — of the written language — from the 
popular dialects was an accomplished fact It u, m the 
former alone that the Uteiatuie is presented to us. Not 
till after the lapse of tune did the vernaculars also in their 
turn produce literatures of their own, — m the first instance 
under the influence of the Buddhist religion, which ad- 
dressed itself to the people as such, and whose scriptures 
and records, therefore, were originally, as for the roost part 
they still are, composed m the popular idiom. The epoch 
in question cannot at present be precisely determined, 
yet we may with reasonable ceitamty infer the existence 
of the written language also, at a time when we are in a 
position to point to the existence of popular dialects , and 
with respect to these we possess historical evidence of a 
me order, m those rock-inscnptions, of identical purport, 
which have been discovered at Givnar in the Gujarat 
peninsula, at Dhauli in Orissa, and at Kapur di Gin 133 in 
Kabul J Prmsep, who was the first to decipher them and 
Lassen, refer them to the time of the Buddhist long Aioka, 
who reigned from B C 259 , but, according to the most 
recent investigations on the subject— by Wilson, in the 
"Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society ” xil, i 859 (p 95 of 
the separate impression) — they w ere engraved « at some 
period subsequent to bc 205”* and arc arc stfll, there- 
fore, of uncertain date However this question maybe 
settled, it in any case results with tolerable certainty 


This name ought probably to * And that cot modi later , Mia 
be written Eajxirdijint See my vouched for by the nimea of the 
piper on the SatruipjayaJIiMtiaya, Greek kings therein mentioned — 
P' 118 . In these Inscriptions, more Alexander, Antigoau", Magas, Pto* 
over, we bare a text, similar in pnr lemy, Antioch ns. These cannot; it 
P&rt, presented tons in three distinct b true, be regarded as con tempo ra- 
dialceia. See&iTlher on this subject neous with the inscriptions but 
Burnoufs admirable di'enssion of tbeir notoriety in Inch* can hardly 
these inscriptions in Ins Aotuj dt la have been of such loi g duralioo- 
tanne tot. p 6_j2, ff. (1S52J, / St, that th* inscriptions can have been 
*»i 467 ff {1S55), and Kero DeGe composed long after then tune See 
doiLtnUen ran A fata den Buddlast Wilson, l C- 
{1873, particularly p. 32 ft, 45 tE) ' 
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that these popular dialects were in existence la the thud 
century p c Bat this is by no means to be act down as 
the limit for the commencement of their growth, co He 
contrary, the form in which they are urt'seuted to us sa"]- 
ciently shows tliata \ery considerable penal must hre 
elapsed since their separation from the ancient IWi 
This separation must thereforo hn\c ta) en place compsrs* 
Ure)y early, and indeed we find allusions Jo tbcsoicraacu 
lan hero and there in ibe Bt^hmanas ITicibscI' fa.* 

The direct data, attesting the piatenonty of tho second 
penod of Indian literature consist in these facta * £*si, 
that its opening phases everywhere presuppose the Vcdic 
penod as entirely closed , nett, Hut its oldest portions arc 
regularly based upon tho Vedic literature, and, lastly, thal 
the relations of life base now all amicd at n stago ofdc* 
vclopmcnt of which, in the first period, wo can only t»w 
tho germs and beginning Thus, in particular, dtvino wor 
ghip is now centred on a triad of divinities, Brahman. 
Vishnu, end Siva, the two latter of whom, again, in conrc 
of lime, havfl tho supremacy severally allotted to them 
under various forms, cceortiing to tho different sects lhat 
grew tip for this purpose- It is by no means implied that 
individual portions of tho earlier period may not run on 
into tho later, on tho contrar}, I navo frequently endea* 
voured uj the preceding pages \n show that Such is the 
case. For the rest, the connection between the In o period* 
is on the whole, somewhat loose it » closest os regards 
those branches or literature which had already attuned a 
definite stage of progress in tho first j*cnod, and which 
merely continued to develop further in the eccetiJ, — 
Grammar, namely, and Philosophy In regard to three 
branches, on the contrary, which ore a more independent 


floi In tJi« •rewj'l t4rt cl lb» Wtjil »r» irirnrj I '■*!> 
aiukji 4 ci t^Kii, 

ctia(l) of lL» »*«l*ra S«|ru, pr, pwirf" — I r»J l*5'(t J 
*dit* nJ*. fAubf ll«l II J 


»Vi 

fn ratio* ««I 
( 1ml" 


linrum* Tt-* f-rJU Jj,.,— ‘StA* H^rrufl a 
... .... i m1iflj«m*'Jr»<JlBll« if U>« lr *• r* l* *»♦’ ■ 

£<U|«lli Tramwi (i I, s I i|\ fcfeidi": l" It* nlin'Mflj- 
<li*i«,im<nBi |W, 111 fnl m?i, 
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growth of the second period, the difficulty of connecting 
them -with the earlier age is very great. We have here a 
distinct g3p which it is altogether impossible to fill up. 
The reason of this lies simply m the fact, that owing to 
the difficulty of preserving literary works, the fortunate 
successor almost always wholly supplanted the predecessor 
it surpassed the latter thus became superfluous, and was 
consequently put aside, no longer committed to memory, 
no longer copied. In all these branches therefore — unless 
some other influence has supervened — we arc in possession 
only of those master- works m which each attaint'd its cul- 
minating point, end which in later times served as the 
classical models upon which the modern literature was 
formed, itself more or les3 destitute of native productive 
energy This fact ha3 been already adduced as having 
proved equally fatal in the case of the more ancient Brdh- 
tnana literature, &c. , there, much to the same extent as 
here, it exercised its lamentable, though natural influence. 
In the Vedic literature also, that is to say, in it3 Vakhas, 
we find the best analogy for another kindred point, namely, 
that some of the principal works of this penod are extaut 
in several— generally two — recensions. But along with 
thi3 a further circumstance has to be noted, which,, in con- 
sequence of the great care expended upon the sacred lite- 
rature, has comparatively slight application to it, namely, 
that the mutual relation of the manuscripts is of itself such 
as to render any cert am restoration of an ongmal text fox 
the moot part hopeless It is only in cases where ancient 
commentaries exist that the text is in some degree certain, 
for the time at least to which thesp commentaries belong 
This is evidently owing to the fact that these works were 
originally preserved by oral tradition , their consignment 
to wnting onlv took place later, and possibly in dxflcreiit 
localities at the same tune, so that discrepancies of all sorts 
were inevitable Bnt besides these variations there are 
many alterations and additions which are obviously of a 
wholly arbitrary nature, partly mado intentionally, and 
partly due to the mistakes of transcribers In reference to 
this latter point, in particular, the fact must not be lost 
sight of that, in consequence of the destructive influ- 
ence of the climate, copies had to be renewed very fre- 
quently As a rule, the more ancient Indian manuscripts 
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fire only Irora three to four hundred jcncU, hardly mt 
e-31 be found to due morctf an five hundred yr’-slaci*”’ 
Iattlc or nothing, therefore, can here to cf rc'rd bv craci 
of -so-called diplomat c cntiarr i. \\ c canrct even dept" 1 
upon o text ns it npp'nrs in quotation, such qurt.t..**t 
being generally made from mem on, — a practice wl >-h ( c f 
course, unavoidably entails mr label and alteration* 

Tbs distinction in point of nib,'ct-rraltcr between (1* 
first and second periods consists mainly in- ll o erect- 
stance that in the former the various subjects are crly 
handled in their detail*, and almost 6o’cIy in tl «* rrh* ~i 
to the sacnCcc, whereas in the la'ter limy are drT**ctl n 
their general relations In short it is no. ro nucha pre*- 
tical.ns rather a scientific a poetical, and artu'icwart ll it 
is here satisfied. ITic difference in tl c form ttmto *’ -h 
the two periods present thcmselrcs is in l replug with tl is. 
In the former, a eimplt and comport prere hid gradcallr 
been developed, but in the latter this fem » al xa-Jo-M. 
rsnd arhj Uncus one adopted n its stead, vhichn c-p’ojfJ 
cxclu*ncly, even for ctnctl) scientific expo* li<n. Tie 
only exception to tins ©ecurs in the grammatical find j’ i* 
losophical Sutras, and these again are clianmtc’i*rd by » 
form of caprcr*ion to ccndeircd and irchmcal th-t u cm 
not fittingly lc termed prete. Apart frvm tin* we late 
only fr-'gra- nts of pro*c,oecnmr* in 6totios winch are r >iw 
and then found cited m the great epic, an I further m th* 
fable litcn'urc and in the drama, tut th*j are cn/< r -Jr 
Jntenvoacn with rhythmical portions It is only n ils 
Ituddlmt !<*gcnds that n pro'c c’ylc has lc-n rc'vred lb* 


J * Ihe t-r rumtr J!Si la f-tW < l"’"’*' 0 - * **-• 

et (nriuniu «, csiUml 'tin, «*i »•! 

cf * r, ‘ *< ,r ' ! »” >'•>'- •** *-J •• trT "\.' s . t ' ‘ * ’'T. 

IXl» ■ rit» Jr-t rrro't. <:»-*•) r-rrtl-*>«<l rrj®«» ";» ul’f »> »» 


J«V ii i. ••V.fl.iX- (Ij'i'ortaW i j’ i»t •w 

<( Li< Jiyett *} V r £ »o «• tl i)» g' 1 ** 

(>i li TT~rM 1 / l«a* tlirirf-vl lln ll »l» »»! r*( I* '“O 

XSS. tf J*» « trlts *n «/* « t'c+n l» !*• »** 1 * * * •'* 

U'( ** • I'Jcf ill 1 ic * 1 , 

trtm>f IjIulVf •ttii/ii i»o l k nl*r m!' r * * *■ ** ’ 
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language cf ■which, however, is a very peculiar one, and is, 
moreover, restncted to a definite field In fact, as the re- 
sult of this neglect, prose-writing was completely arrested 
m the course of its development, and declined altogether 
Anything more clumsy than the prose of the later Indian 
romances, and of the Indian commentaries, can hardly be, 
and the same may be said of the prose of the inscriptions 
This point mast not be left out of view, when we now 
proceed to speak of a classification of the Sanskrit litera 
ture into works of Poetry, works of Science and Art, and 
works relating to law, Custom, and Worship Ail alike 
appear in a poetic form, and by ‘Poetry 7 accordingly m 
this classification we understand merely what is usually 
styled leUes-letlres, though certainly with an important 
modification of this sense For while, upon the one hand, 
the poetic form has been extended to au branches of the 
literature, upon the other, as a set-ofi to this, a good deal 
of practical prose has eutered mto the poetry itself, im- 
parting to it the character of poetry ‘ with a purpose.’ Of 
the epic poetry this is especially true 

It has long been customary to place the Epic Poetry at 
the head of Sanskrit literature, and to this custom we 
here conform, although its existing monuments cannot 
justly pretend to pass as moro ancient than, for example, 
Pamm’s grammar, or the law-book which bears the name 
of Manu Wc ha\e to divide the epic poctiy into two 
distinct groups the Itihdsa-Pui dnas and the Kdvyas W 0 
have already more than once met with the name Itibasa- 
Purdna m the latpr Brahmanas, namely, m the second part 
of the &atapatha-Brahmana, in the Taittirfya-Aianyaka, 
and in the ChhandogyopamshacL We have seen that the 
commentators uniformly understand these expressions to 
apply to the legendary passages in the Brabmanas them- 
selves, and not to separate woiks , and also that, from a 
passage m tire thuteenth book of the Satap atha -Brahman a, 
vt results with tolerable certainty that distinct works of 
this description cannot then have existed, inasmuch as the 
division into parvans, which w usual in the extant writings 
of this class, is there expiessly attributed to other woiks, 
and is not employed in reference to these Itihasx Turanas 
themselves On the other hand, in the Sxrpw idya (‘ ser- 
pent knowledge ^ and the Devayraa-vid^a genealogies of 
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the goda'J — to -which, in the passage m question, the dis 
tnbution into ^an(Z 7 «, thafcis to £ 3 y, existence in a distinct 
form, is expressly assigned — we have m all probability tc 
recognise mythological accounts, which from their nature 
might very well be regarded as precursors of the epic. 
"We have likewise already specified a3 forerunners of the 
epic poetry, those myths and legends which are found in- 
terspersed throughout the Brahman as, here and there, too 
in rhythmic form,* or which lived on elsewhere in the 
tradition regarding the origin of the songs ol the Rth 
Indeed, a few short prose legends of this sort have been 
actually preserved here and there in the epic itself, The 
Gathas also— stanzas in the Brahmanas, extolling indivi- 
dual deeds of prowess — have already been cited m the like 
connection they were snng to the accompaniment of the 
lute, and were composed in honour either of the prince of 
the day or of the pious longs of old (see I St, h 187), 
As regards the extant epic— the NafuH-Bhdrata— specially, 
we ha\3 already pointed out the mention 111 theTailtirfya- 
Aianyaha, of Vyisa Paraiarya m and Vai&mpayana,** 
who are given m the poem itself as its original authors, 
and we have also remarked (p 143) that the family of the 


• At, for instance, the story of 
Harii-handra in the second part of 
th e Ai tarey a-B rib wan a. 

138 Vyifea PSid&irjt, 13 likewise 
mentioned >n Ihe tansi of the Sima 
vidtona Brill mafia, as the disciple of 
Viibraksrna, and preceptor cf Jai 
mini, see / St,ir 37 j —TheMa 
hiihiabjii, again, Hot only contain* 
frequent illusions to tlie legend of 
the Mato Bhlrata, and even meto 
cal quotations that connect them 
selves avilh It, bat it also contains 
the name of Suka Vayiaaki, and 
from this it is dev that tbere was 
then already extant a poetical Ter- 
tian of the Mahi BhdratJ story , see 
/ xin 3 S 7 Among the poor 
births of Buddha is one (No 43S 
in Weatergaard $ Gatalojas, p 40) 
bearing the name Kwka-Dipfyana, 
1 r Kri-hna Dwpayan* ! 

• <i> Vaiaampijaua appears else 
where frequently, tut always in ape 


cial relation to the tmtsmmWn of 
the Yajar Veda J3y Piqiui, it U 
true (it 3. 104), he isaitnply cited 
generally aa » Vedic teacher bat the 
Mihibbishfs, commenting on this 
pas'ige, describes him asthe teacher 
of Kith* and Kakfpio JutheCal 
cutta Scholium, again, we find fur- 
ther particulars (from what source 1 
cf TirinithionSuidA Kmm ,f 59°V 
according to which (aee 1 St , xur 
440) moe Vedia acfioolsj aid among 
them two belonging to the Sima 
Veda, trace their origin to him la 
the Rig CpLy* he is endently re 
gsrded (see above, pp S 7 < j8), after 
the manner of thB Vj*bpu purine, 
as the special representative of the 
y ajur Veda, and eq he appears in 
the Antikr of the Atreyl school, at 
tlie hcaj of its list of feathers »pe 
cully u tue preceptor ol bislu 
paicp. 
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ParaSarw 1 3 represented with especial frequency in the 
1 antes of the "White Yajus * Wo also find repeated allu- 
sions in the Brahmanas to a Naunishiya sacrifice, and, on 
the authority of the Maha-Bharata itself, it u as at such a 
sacrifice that the second recitation of the epic took place in 
presence of a Saunaha. But, as has likewise been remarked 
above fpp 34, 45], these two sacrifices must be kept distinct, 
and indeed thcie is no mention in the Brahmanas of a Sau- 
mha as p irticipating m the former Nay, several such sacri- 
fices 111a} have tal cn place in theNaunisha forest [see p 34] , 
or it is possible ev cn that the statement as to the recitation 
in question may have no more foundation than the dcsiro 
to give a peculiar consecration to the work. Tor it is 
utterly absurd to suppose that Vydsa Paralarya and Vai- 
lampayana-— teachers mentioned for the first time in the 
T'uttirfya-Aranjaka— could have been aptenor to the sac- 
rifice leferred to in the Brahmanas The mention of the 
"Bharata” and of the " Maha-Bharata ” itself in the 
Grihya-Sutras of Al \ alayana [and SanUiayaua] v a have 
characterised [p 5 S] as an interpolation or else an indica- 
tion that these Sutras ate of very late date In Panim 
the word "Maha Bliarata’ does indeed occur, not, how* 
ever, as denoting the epic of this name, hut as an appel* 
lative to designate any individual of special distraction 
among the Bharatas,Uke Maha*Jabala,-Hmhhila (see I St , 
n 73).. Still , we do find names mentioned in Pamiu which 
belong specially to the story of the Maha-Bharata — uamelj , 
Yndhislithira, Hastmapura, Vasudeva, Arjuna,-J" Andfiaha- 
Vnshnaj as, Dr on a (?) , so that the legend must in any caso 
have been current in his day, possibly even in a poetical 
shape , how ever surprising it may he that the name 
Panda \ is nev ermcntianed by him. The earliest direct 


* Tins renders Las-en’s reference Mihi Bhlralasnd in tile worts rest 
(/ AA ,i 629) of the nime Viri- log upon it. Yet the Buddhists 
farja to the astronomer or chrono- Mention a mountain tribe of Finds 
loger Poraiira, highly questionable, ras, as alio tho fees of the Sikyaa 
+ A woshipper of Viaudeyt, or (t.e., the KoSalis) and of tlic in 
ot ATjnna, is styled ‘ Viand eyaha,* habitants o! Hijayinl, see Seine! 
"Atjmiaka. Or is Arjuna here still ner, Ltlanlcl Sdiyamrtni pp A 40 
a name of IndraT [From the con lin the latter passage they appear to 
lest lie is to be understood as a Reconnected withTahshaSili’), »n3, 
Kshitnya , set- on thi«, / fl , xu 1. further Las en, I AK i> 100 ff 
349 ff , Ind-Anltq it 246] Foucaus, Pqj* Cher Pol Pa, pjk 

S This name onfv occurs m the 22S, 229 123, 2 61 
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evidence o! the existence of an epic, with the contents of 
the Maha-Bharata, comes to us from the rhetor Dion 
Chrysostom, who flourished in the second half of the first 
century ad , and it appears fairly probable that the infor- 
mation in question was then quite new, and was derived 
from manners who had penetrated as far as the extreme 
south of India, as I have pointed out in the Infache 
Studien, u 161-1 65 * Since Megasthenes says nothing of 
this epic, it is not an improbable hypothesis that its origin- 
is to be placed in the interval between his tune and tljat 
of Chrysostom, for what ignorantf sailors took note, of 
would hardly have escaped his observation, more espe-' 
cially if what he narrates of Heraklcs and lufl daughter 
Pandaia has reference leally to Krishna and his sister, the 
wife of Arjuua, if, that 1$ to say, the Pandu legend was 
already actually current in his time. With respect to this 
latter legend, winch forms the subject of the Maha-Bhdrata, 
we have already remarked, that although there occur, in 
the Yajus especially, various names and particulars having 
an intimate connection with it, yet on the other hand 
these are presented to us in essentially different relations 
Thus the Kuru-Pafichalas in particular, whose internecine 
feud 13 deemed by Lassen to bo the leading and central 
feature of the Maha-Bharata, appear in the Yajus on the 
most fnendly and peaceful footing Arjuna again, the 
chief hero of the Pandus, is still, in the Yaiasaneyi-Sam- 
uta and the fsatapatha-Brabmana, a name of Indra % au ^ 
aatly, Janamejaya Parikshita, who in the Maha-Bharata 
ja the great-grandson of Arjuna, appears, in the last part 
of the datapath!- Brahmana, to be still fresh in the me- 
noiy of the people, with the rise and downfall of himself 
and his house I have* also already expressed the con- 
jecture that it is perhaps in the deeds and downfall of this 
Janamejaya that we have to look for the original plot 


* It u not, however, necessary to J In the thirteenth book of lift 
suppose, as I did, l c that they Satipatha . Brtbmana, Iodr* «1 b» 
brought this intelligence from the hears the name Dbarma, vtnen ra 
south of India itself they might the Mahi BMrata is especially *s 
hsv<> pt'-ked it up at some other part snouted with 1 udhiabtbira nun 
of their voyage self, though only in the lorn* 

t That they were so appears from Mart*# raja , Mama putra Ac 
their statement vr to the Great Bear 
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of the stoty of the Maha-Bharata,* and, on the otlifef^ 
hand, that, as in the epics of other nations, and notably 
in the Persian Epos, so too in the Malta Bharatn, the 
mytlis relating to the gods became Imbed with the popu- 
lar legend But so completely have the two been inter- 
woven that the unravelling of the respective elements 
must ever remain an impossibility One thing, however, 
is Qlearly discernible m the Maha-Bhdrata that it has as 
its basis a war waged on the soil of Hindustan between 
Aryan tnbes, and therefore belonging probably to a tune 
when their settlement in India, and the subjugation and 
brahmanisation of the nativ c inhabitants had already "Been 
accomplished. But what it was that gav e rise to the con- 
flict — whether disputes as to temtoiy , or it may be reli- 
gious disspnsions — cannot now he determined — Of the 
Maha Bharata in its extant form, only about one-fourth 
(some 20000 Slokas or so) relates to this conflict and the 
myths that have been associated with it, 331 while the 
elements composing the remaining three-fourths do not 
belong to it at all, and have only the loosest possible con- 
nection therewith as well as with each other The-e later 
additions arc of two lands Some are of an epic character, 
and are due to the endeavour to unite here, as in a single 
focus, all the ancient legends it was possible to muster , — 
and amongst them, as a matter of fact, arc not a few that 
are tolerably antique even m respect of form. Others are 
of purely didactic import, and have been inserted with 
the view of imparting to the military caste, for which the 
work w as mainly intended, all possible instruction as to 
its duties, and especially as to the reverence due to the 
priesthood. Even at the portion w Inch is recognisable as 
the original basis— that relating to the w ,ir — many genera- 
tions must have laboured before the to v t attained to an 
approximately settled shape It is noteworthy that it is 
precisely m this part that repeated allusion is made to the 
Yavanas, Sahas, Bahlavas, 31 ’* and other peoples, and that 

* W inch of course stands in glar to the work (i 81) the rtpress inti 
wg contndietion to the statement muion is Mill preserved that it 
tint the MsW Bhtraia was r-citcd previously consisted ol SScO iloia. 
in his pre «ice only 

An 1 eT«n of tho t*o thirds ' h In c injection with the word 
will have to be ei(t»d cut as not PtUnr" lb holdfke, in a com. 
Orijiuil tmee in the introduction inunica'i a dated 3d tiovembet 
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these, moreover, appear as taking aa actual pat in the 
conflict — a circumstance ■which necessarily presupposes 
that at the tune when these passages were written, colli- 
sions with the Greeks, &c, had already happened® 5 But 
as to the period when the final redaction of the entire 
work m its present shape took-place, no approach. even, to 
a direct conjecture is in the meantime possible , 503 but at 
any rate, it must have been some centuries after the com- 
mencement of our era.* An interesting discovery has 


1875, mention* a point which, it 
confirmed, will prere of th# highest 
importune# for determining tha date 
of composition of the Mihd Bhdrata 
and of the Rlmiyana f'ce my Essay 
on it, pp. 22, 25) a# well u of Mann 
{«* x, ajI According lt> this, there 
eii'U considerable doubt whether 
tie word PaMav, which u tha bisu 
of PaUava, and which O'.ihvsscn 
(t tupu, pi 4, note) regards as hiring 
arisen out of tha time of the Par- 
Iharns, Parthian a, can hare ongi 
aated earlier than the first rectory 
A. a. This weakening of tl to k is 
not foaod, in the ca4e cf the word 
AfiAra, for example before the 
commencement of our era fin the 
NI 1 PO on the coins of tho Inde- 
Scythunx, Lassen, I AS-, u. 837 
•ad 10 ifthenfulM in Tacita*) Aa 
the name of a people, the word 
PibUr beam# early foreign to th# 
JVrsjans, learned reminiscences ei 
cepted in th# Pahlerf (erts them 
ceires, lor instance, u does not 
occur The period when it pis»sd 
crer to the Indian*, therefore, won'd 
her# to b" fired for about th# 

4tb century aJX and w# should 
baro to understand byit, not directly 
the Persians, who are oiled Pira 
sikas, rtther, but specially th# Area 
tnflan Parthianv 

** O f e»perial interest m t tu con 
ncction is tha statement m u. 578, 
573, where the Yarena print# Bha 
p*ditt» (Apollodotns (*}, according 
to rpa G n tech mid 1 conjecture Try. 
alter sc. ifo) apprers as sore- 
reign of Him (Karwir) and Kiraia, 
A4 ruling Vanin t lile, the west. 


cad as the o’d friend of Yodhi 
shthira ■ father , see I * 1 S3- — 
la the name of the Tarana pnaee 
Kaserumint^ we appear to hare a 
reflex of the till# of the Bouixa 
Cajiirs, eee Ini. Shz^ pp. 83, 91 , 
cf. L. Peer on the fescri-iuina- 
lamyrdirint of the Av*dis»-Ss'ik» 
ua the Sizn,u dt fAtad, err I*£T 
(«8rt) Pp 47 56. Gx 

M THth regard ta th# existeae* 
so early as the time of tkeMakfthi- 
sbya. of » pcrtieal tersion of the 
MahSBhiret* Upend, sre J R, 
xui. 356 ft "St’U th-s doea not 
in the smallest degree pro re lie 
existence of the work m * form 
at all resembling the shape re which 
we eott hare it , and *s th# find 
result, we do pot adnees cat-niCy 
beyond the passage in D.onCkry 
cotta ui (/ £t, iu i6t EJ, relating 
to the * Iodise Homer F or the 

statements of th# Greek writer 
ihemt.Ires endenUy date from an 
earlier tun-, and althongn not 
necessarily denred, as Lassen top- 
pose s,fross Megastheues buoselfijet 
they at any rata take 01 back ta a 
period prettr nearly eoweadent with 
that of the Biisiya.” 

* TTe hare a most aigniSaol 
illustration of She grail od growth os 
Uie Jf*hs Bbirat* m « episwre 
commeot-d upon hr Satplar*. which 
by the time of Nllatsnth* fit, in 
tho course of 6 o- 7 ertttmr*) bad 
become expanded by a whole cbipVr 
®J 47 Peljt ere T=y Ouai. *•/ «< 
Soratrit MSS. *» tU Brefoi U A. 
p tcS. 
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recently been made in the blind of Bab, near Java, of the 
Kavi translation of several panans of the Mabd-Bharata, 
which in extent appear to vary considerably from their 
Indian form 204 A special comparison of the two would 
not be without importance for the criticism of the Ifaha- 
Bharata For the iest,in consequence of the utter medley 
it presents of passages of widely different dates, the work, 
in geneial is only to be used with extreme caution It 
has been published at Calcutta ,* 04 together with the Han- 
tanSa a poem which passes as a supplement to it* — 
.Respecting the Jaimim-£Mrata, which is ascribed, not to 
Yyasa and Yaiiampay ana, but to Jannini, w e ha\ e as yet 
no very precise information the one book of it with 
winch I am acquainted is wholly different from the cor* 
responding book of the ordinary Mahi-BkaTata.-f- 


*“ See the observations, following the 7th century , tee / Sir , n 380 
R FnedencL’* account, in / Sc, m A French translation by A Lnuglois 
136 ff appeared 10 1834-I 

WJ 1834-3910 four vol a. recently t See my Catal of die ShiuZtiC 
also ot B inibiy (1863) with the MSS in tht Perl Lit , pp lti-118 
commentary of Nllahintha Bip according to Wilson [ifacL Col! , it 
polyte Fauclie s incomplete Trench 1) this booh would appear to be the 
translation (1863-72, ten vols) can only one in existence , tee also 
only pasa for a translation m a s cry Weigle in Z D it Q , il 278 
qualified sense, see a* to this / Str , [Tbia boot the diramr JAilam jarxa, 
n 410 ff Individual portions of was printed atBomb iy in 1863 , »c- 
the work, have been frequently cordiug to its concluding statements 
bandied (y, P ivie ha3 translated as they appear in this edition, 
dinepieces(l ans,iS44)andFoucauz Jainnm s w 01V embraced the entire 
eleven (Pan* 1862) Bopp, it is epos, but up to the present, apart 
well known early mada the finest from this i 0 th book, nothing further 
opisodes accessible, beginning with is known of it , see as to this my 
the Bala (Loudon, 1819) whereby paper in tbei/onoiitfncZledfrBcrl 
be at the same time laid the founds- Acad , 1869 p 10 ff A Sundress 
twin of Sanskrit philology in Furope translation of this booh is assign ed 
lor the criticism of the llahd to the beginning of the 13th Century 
Bhirata, the ground was broken (itid , pp 13, 35) , quite recently, 
and important results achieved by however by Kittcl, in lua Preface 
Larsen in bis Indiscie AUcrthunis to hag-warma* Prosody pp. vi. 
lunde (vol 1 1847) For the con lxsi it has been relegated to the 
tents of the work, see MooierW’il middle ot the 18th (') century 
hams a Indian Ipic Poetry (1S63), Tbepeculiarcolounngof theKpshns 
and Indian II 1 adorn (1875) sect, which pervadeatlie whole book, 

* In Albltunis time, the I tth is noteworthy , Christian legendary 
century, it passi das a leading autho- matter and ulhcr Western influences 
rity see /oum Asiat , Aug 1844, are unmistakably present Aftmalih., 
P 130 ISubandbxi, author of the I c , p 37 ff A good part of the Con 
V * aeadatt^ h id it before bits, in tents has been communicated by 
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Side by side withthe Itihm m find the Pmlm men. 
Uoned in the Brahmanas, as the designation of those 
cosmogonic inquiries which occur there ho frequently, and 
*wcb relate to the 'ogra.' 0 r ‘beginning’ of things. 
When in course of time distinct works bearing this name 
aro^e, tee signification of the term was extended , and thes? 
can ?e to comprehend also the history of the created 
, families of its gods and heroes, as well 
as the doctrine of its various dissolutions and Renovations 
in accordance with the theory of the mundane periods 
(yuffasf As a rule, five such topics are given as forming 
Lwsen, I AK, j. 479 \ whence the epi- 
thbt PMcha-laMana, which 13 cited in Amara's lexicon 
as a synonym of rurana. These works have perished, and 
those that have come down to us in their stead under the 
name or ruranas are the productions of a later time, and 
belong all of them to the last thousand yesra or so They 
are written (cf Lassen. I c)inthe interests of, and for the 
purpose of recommending, tha Siva and VuhnU sects, and 
not one of them corresponds exactly, a few correspond 
slightly, and others do not correspond at all, with the tie* 
scnpiioo 0/ the ancient Priidnas preserved to us m the 
Scholiasts of Aware, and also here and there in the works 
themselves "Tor the Pld narratives, which are in part 
abridged, in part omitted altogether, have been substituted 
theological and philosophical doctrines, rjtual and ascetic 
precepts, and especially legends recommending a particular 
divinity or curtain shrines ” (Lassen, / AS, 1 481). Yet 
they have unquestionably preserved much of the matter 
of these oldei works, ana accordingly it is not uncommon 
to meet with lengthy passages, similarly worded, in several 
of them at the same time Generally speaking, as regards 
the traditions of primitive tunes, they closely follow the 
Maha-Bhdrata as their authority, but they likewise ad- 
vert, though uniformly m a prophetic tone, to the historic 

Tilboj* Wbttbr >n hts theory of fi e i lt ia yggZa £bituki,—m 44 if- 
India, vol l (1567), where, too, gat of 65J0 amihtuMi vt* sei,— 
there is 4 general sketch of the »od which nppearea in the Senate* 
contents of the HaM Uharata it Pandit (1869 ff ) edited by \ech»jii 
self see/ £/*•,» 392 —It remains Pimasistnn This KOrk belongs 
further to mention the recast ol probably to tlie nth centufj, ee” 
the Jllahit Bfafnt* by tin. Jama Z D II 0 Ktru 170 
Amarachiudn which is Mtantuncjer * ’ ' 
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lines of kings Here, however, thej come into the moat 
violent conflict, not only with, each other, but with cfuo- 
nology m general, so that their historical value in tins 
respect 13 extremely smalL Their number is considerable, 
amounting to eighteen, and is doubled if we lechoa the 
so-called Upapur&nas, in which the epic character has 
been thrust still more into the background, while the ritual 
element has come quite to the front Up to this time only 
one single Purdna, the Bhagavata-Pnrana, has been pub- 
lished— the greater part of it at least — edited [and trans- 
lated] by Burnouf but of tho others we have excellent 
notices in Wilson’s translation of the Vishnu-Purana . 218 

As the second group of Epic Poetry we designated the 
Kdvyas, which are ascribed to certain definite poets (ta), 
whereas the Jtihasas and Puranas are attributed to a my- 
thical personage, Vyasa, who is simply Atatr/tevij (Redac- 
tion) personified * At the head of these poems stands the 
ltdmdyana of Yalmflu, whose name w e found cited among 
the teachers of the Taittiriya-Pratiidkhya f In respect of 
language, tins work is closely lelated to the war portion of 
the Maha-Bharata although in individual cases, where the 
poet displays hi 3 full elegance, it bears plainly enough on 
its surface, in rhyme and metre, the traces of a later date In 


w As also in the separata analy 
sesof various TurSnu uow collected 
in Tot i of Wilson 6 Eistrgs on San- 
tips Ziitrainre (ed Rost, 1864) 
Above »11, we have hero to mention, 
'further tbe minute accounts given 
Of the Pnrdnas by Aufrecht in his 
Glial Cod Sanse Bill -Boil pp 
7-87 1 he Fisinu Puran ct has been 

recently published at Botubav with 
tha commentary of Ratnagarbha 
bba?t* (1867) , Wilson s translation 
of it has been republished edited by 
Fitzedward Hall in five vols. (1864- 
1870), with material additions and 
corrections Thera are now also 
a«verul editions of the ChdQavata 
Purdna, amongst them one with 
the comm of 6r!dharasvimm (Bom 
bay, i860) The Slai lanrteya Pa 
nfna has been edited in the Bill 
Indira by K- M. Ban»rj»a (1S55- 
1862) , and tbe -fyni Purdna ij sow 


appearing in the same series (begun 
1870, caps I-214 thus far) An 
impression of the Salhi Purdna ap- 
peared at Calcutta m «S73 and 
lithographed editions of the LiRga 
Purdna 1 185S) and of portions of the 
Patina, Slanda, Gamtfa, Brahma 
laivarta, and other Purdnxa have ap 
peered at Bombay , tee I Sir ^ 11. 
245 ff 

* lhe words loti in the eense of 
*6inger poet, and hdtga, in tuatof 
‘song poem,’ are repeatedly used in 
the Veda, but without any technical 
appheifon see Vi, as SatA Spec, 
11 187 [tragi vai tndyd Ldvyavl 

thhandat, Sat vm S 2 4J 

f Whether by this name we have 
to understand the same per 011 is of 
course not certain, but considering 
tho singular! y of the nime, it is at 
least not improbable 
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regard to contents, on the contrary, the difference between 
it and tins portion of the Maha-BLuata is an important 
one. In the latter human interest everywhere preponder- 
ates, and a number of well-defined personages are intro- 
duced, to whom the possibility of historical existence 
cannot ha denied, and who were only at a later stage asso- 
ciated with the myths about the gods But in the Ednri- 
yana ws find ourselves from the very outset in the region 
of allegory , and we only move upon historical ground m 
so far as the allegory is applied to an historical fact, 
namely, to the spread of Aryan civilisation towards the 
south, more especially to Ceylon The characters are not 
real historic figures, but merely personifications of certain 
occurrences and situations Sfta, in the first place, whose 
abduction by a giant demon, and subsequent recovery by 
her husband Riraa, constitute the plot of the entire poem, 
is hut tho field-furrow, to which we find divine honours, 
paid in tho eongs of the Rik, and still more in the Gnhya 
ritual. She accordingly represents Aryan husbandry, 
which Jiai to be protected by Rama—whom I regard as 
originally identical with Balarama "halabhnt," “the 
plough-bearer,” though the two were afterwards separated 
— against the attacks of the predatory abonginea These 
latter appear as demons and giants , whereas those natives 
who were well disposed towards the Aryan civilisation are 
represented as monkeys, — a comparison which was doubt- 
leas not exactly intended to be flattering, and which rests 
on the striking ugliness of the Indian aborigines as com- 
pared with the Aryan race. Now this allegorical form of 
the Ra.ro iyana certainly indicates, A ynon that this poem 
is later than the war-part of the Mahd-Bbarata, and we 
might fairly assume, further, that the historical events 
upon which the two works are respectively based stand to 
each other in a similar relation For the colonisation of 
Southern India could hardly begin until the settlement of 
Hindustan by the Ary ans had been completed, and the feuds 
that arose there had been fought cut It is not, however, 
altogether necessary to suppose the latter , and the warfare 
at least which forms the basis of the ilahd-BMrata might 
have been waged concurrently with expeditions of other 
Aryan trihe3 to the south Whether it was really the Ko- 
folas, as whoso chief Rdtna appears m the Ramayana, who 
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effected the colonisation of the south,* as stated m the 
poem , or -whether the poet merely wss a KuSala, who 
claimed this honour for hia people and royal house, is a 
point upon which it is not yet possible to form a judg- 
ment He actually represents Sita as the daughter of 
Janata, king of the Videhas, a tribe contiguous to the 
KoSalas, and renowned for his piety The scanty know- 
ledge of South India displayed m the Eatnayana has been 
urged as proving its antiquity, imce m the Maha-Bharata 
this region appears as far more advanced in civilisa- 
tion, and as enjoying ample direct communication with 
the rest of India But in this circumstance I can only see 
evidence of one of two things either that the poet did not 
possess the best geographical knowledge, whereas many 
generations have worked at the Maha-Bhdiata, and made 
it their aim to magnify the importance of the conflict 
by grouping round it as many elements a3 possible or 
else — and this is the point I would particularly empha- 
sise — that the poet rightly apprehended and performed the 
task he had set himself, and so did not mix up later con- 
ditions, although familiar to him, with the earlier Btate of 
things The whole plan of the Bamayana favours the 
assumption that we have here to do with the work, the 
poetical creation, of one man. Considering the extent 
of the work, which now numbers some 24,000 ilolaa, this 
is saying a gre it deal , and before epic poetry could have 
attained to such a degree of perfection, it must already 
have passed through many phases of development.^ Still, 


• Hum by them also — byBhaglra 
tha, namely — that, according to the 
Rdmiyaija, tlie mouths o£ the Gan 
gta were discovered Properly they 
were the Eastern rather than the 
Southern foreposta of the Aryans 
t Of there phases we have pro- 
bably traces in the granlhah 
irnntjtyaft [to this Ooldstucker iu 
his Pdinnt, p 28, takes exception, 
doubtless correctly, see / &L, t 
27I } amnsabMyah, Indrajanantyah, 
meutioued by Pdpini, tv 3 88 , and 
in the Alhydnat and Chduardlat 
which, according to Pinmi,vi. 2 103, 
are to be variously designated re 
cording to the different points of the 


compass. The term Ch^nard{a still 
remains unintelligible to me , tee 
/S', 1 153. (For the rest, aa 
stated by the Calcutta scholiast, 
this role, vi. 2 103 u not interpreted 
■n the Bbi hya of Pataipjali , it 
may poss’lly therefore not be Pi 
mm’s at all, but posterior to the time 
of Pataipjali ) — 1 be word graniAa 
may have reference either to the 
outward fastening (like the German 
Ifc/t, Sand) or to the inner compo- 
sition which of the two we have 
to suppose remains atill undecided, 
but I cm inclined to pronounce foi 
the former [See above pp 15, 99, 
165] 
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it 13 by no means implied that the poem was of these 
dimensions from the first here, too, many parts are cer- 
tainly later additions , for example, all those portions in 
which Rim a is represented as an incarnation of Yishna, 
all the episodes in the first book, the, whole of the seventh 
book, &c The poem was originally handed down orally, 
and was not fixed in writing until afterwards, precisely 
like the Mahi- Bhdrata. Bat here we encounter the farther 
peculiar circumstance-winch has not yet been shown to 
apply, in the same way at all events, to the latter work— 
namely, that the text has come down to- ns in several 
distinct recensions, winch, while they agree for the most 
part aa to contents, yet either follow a different arrange- 
ment, or ebe vary throughout, and often materially, in the 
expression This is hardly to he explained save on the 
theory that tbs fixing of the text in writing took place 
independently in different localities. We possess a com* 
plete edition of the text by 6 Gorre3io, containing the 
bo- called Bengdlf recension, and also two earlier editions 
which break off with the second hook, the one published 
at Serainpore by Carey and Marshman, the other at Bonn 
by A. W von SchJegeL The manuscripts of the Berlin 
library contain, it would seem, a fourth recension.* 


• See my Catalogue of these MSS , 
p, JJ9- {Two complete editions ot 
the text, with Rimas Commentary, 
Lave since appeared in India, the 
one at Calcutta in lS59-€o, the 
Other at Bombay m 1859 respecting 
'the latter, we raj notice in I Gtr , 
ii 235-245 GorresiO ■ edition »u 
completed by the appearance m 1867 
of the text, and In 1870 of the trans- 
lation, of the VUara-ldn$(i Hip- 
polyte Fauche’e French translation 
follows Gorresios teit, whereas 
Griffith’s metrical English version 
(Benares, 187D-74, JO 5 ) fol 

low* the Bombay edition. In toy 
Essay, Uiierdai JlAndoanam 1870 
(an English translation of which ap- 
peared m tlie Indian Antiquary for 
1872, also separately at Coin bay in 
1873}, I have attempted to ihoff 
that tbs modifications which the 
tory of Utai, as koo-vn ta us 


in its earliest shape in JJnddhlet 
leptrule, underwent in the liends of 
Viflmili, rest upon an acq uai n tanc e 
with the conceptions of the Trojan 
cycle of legend , and I have file 
mas endeavoured to determine more 
accurately the position of the work 
10 literary history The conclusion 
there armed at ib, that the date 
of its composition is to be placed 
toward! the commencement of the 
Christian era, and at all erenta in 
an epoch when the operation of 
Greek influence upon India fc*d 
already set id This elicited a re- 
joinder from KiiLinslii Trunbak 
Telang (1873) entitled, Wat tkt 
Itiuidycna copied from Homer, aa 
to which red Ind Ant , il 509 ^ 
Sl.-xm. 336, 480. The same writer 
afterwards, in the /«t Ant m 
124, 267, pom ted out a hajf Beta 
which occur* In the Yuddfa btrfa. 
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Between the Ram&yana aad the remaining Kavyas there 
exists a gap similar to that between the Maha-Bharata 
aud the extant Parana? Towards filling up this blank 
we might perhaps employ the titles of the Kavyas found m 
the Kavi language in the island of Bab , 207 most of which 
certainly come from Sanskrit originals In any case, the 
emigration of Hindis to Ja\ a, whence they subsequently 
passed over to Bali, must have taken place at a time wber 
the Kavya literature was particularly flourishing, other- 
w ise we could not well explain the peculiar use they have 
unde of the terms laii and k&vya Of the surviving 
Kavyas, the most independent m character, and on that 
account ranking next to the Kamayana — passably pure, 
too, m respect of form — are two works * beanpg the name 
of Kalidasa, namely, the Raghu-vcmla. and the Kumdra~ 
sambhava (both extant in Kavi also) The other Kavyas, 
ou the contrary, uniformly follow, as regards their subject, 
the Maha-Bharata or the Kamayana, and they are also 
plainly enough distinguished from the two just mentioned 
by their language and form of exposition. ,This latter 
abandons more and more the epic domain and passes into 
the erotic, lyrical, or didactic-descnptive field , while the 
language is more and more overlaid with turgid bombast, 


snd also twice in Pataipjalis Mahi 
bhdshya. But the Terse contain* a 
mere general reflection (cli jitanUim 
dnando narai7» vanJuudad apt), and 
need not therefore litre been de- 
ux ed from the Rimiyana. In it- 
self, consequently it prove a nothing 
ts to the priority of the porto to 
Fatatpjali, and this all the le-s, as it 
13 expressly cited by ViDmlti lnui'clf 
merely as a quotation Ou this ai d 
tone other kindred points see my 
letter in the Ind Art t it ijj ff 

(1875)] 

^ See Fnedeneh, l e , T Si, 11 
139 fL The numerous traces which 
are contemned in Patatpjah’s Jlaha 
bhfehya of epic or narrative poems 
then actually extant, and which ap 
pear in that work as direct quota 
Uons therefrom, take us hack to • 
far evli»T time, s-e / St, xui, 

4 * 3 * 


* They have Been edited by 
Stenx’er, text with translation [ana 
repeatedly in India since, with or 
without the commentary of Malli 
ndtha. To the seven hooks of the 
Kumdra sflxpbb&va, which were the 
only ones previously known ten 
others have recently been added , 
on the critical questions connected 
with these see eff Z D HO, 
xxvn 174-182 (1873) Irom the 
astrological data contained in both 
works, H Jdcobi has shown in the 
ilonatsbtr dtr BerU lead , 1873, p 
556 that the date of their com 
position cannot be placed earlier 
than shout the middle of the 4th 
century a d The Ttsgbu vsfliswaa 
most piohably composed 111 honour 
of s ttoja prince see my E-say on 
thep'-u lip Up p 2 J 9 i I , 
1.312J 
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until at length, :a its latest phases, this artificial epic re- 
solves itself into a wretched jingle of words A pretended 
elegance of form, and the performance of difficult tricks 
and feats of expression, constitute the mam aim of the 
poet, while the subject has become a purely subordinate 
consideration, and merely serves as the material which 
enables him to display his expertnes3 in manipulating the 
language m 

Next to the epic, as the second phase in the develop- 
ment of Sanskrit poetry, comes the Drama The mono 
ror it is Ndfafca, and the player js styled Nafa, literally 
dancer' Etymology thus points us to the fact that the 
drama has devoloped oat of dancing, which was probably 
accompanied, at first, with music and song only, but in 
course of time also with pantomimic representations, pro- 
cessions, and dialogue We find dancing repeatedly men- 
tioned m the songs of the Rik (tLg, nu 10 1, 92 4, &c), 
but with special frequency in the Atham-Sarahita and 
the Yajus,* though everywhere still under the root-form 


501 Sir of these Irhbcisl epics 
are specially en&Clid Mchakivyas 
These are, in addition to the-Ragfm 
vanJa and Kv.n&r*' sargbhu* — 
(tj the Bha{(i-ltiv:ja, in 2z largos, 
composed in Valabbl under king 
6rl Dbanucn* (nil. 35) in the 6t b 
or 7th cent therefore , it deals with 
the stoi7 of IWma, and 1* written 
with a special reference to grammar 
(?) the MigJia lav$<t or Sihxp&a- 
badha of Mltglia, the son of Dattoka, 
in 2Z targas (Suprabhadcva, grand 
father of th» poet. u described as 
the mi mater of a king Sri Dharma- 
xufbhaj, and (3) the ATmtofi -jitifya 
of Chiro n,Jn 18 largtu,— both pr»°r 
to Baldyndha (end of the 10th 
cent), see T St vut, f93, lOS. 
196 (4) the Niubu/Xhtya of Sri 
Hareha, in 22 targiu, of the 12th 
cent (see Buhler in the Journal 
SonlayB- R -L S, x 3f) The 

Rdghaoapdndaztga of Kavu-dji, 

in any ease later than the loth 
cent («e / Str,u 371), enjoys a 
high esteem, it handles, in the 
self same words, at once the etory 
of the Rimfyan* and that of the 


Mahd Bhirsla, and, hke tbe jVs/iV 
dag*, 10 4 targets, which 14 «w» 
ascribed to KihdSse (edited ea long 
ego as 1830 by Ferd. Denary), 1* 
one cf the most characteristically 
artificial pieces if this class of 
poetry All these Worts hive heed 
frequently published in India, and 
to them ere to be added tnsnf 
other similar reductions. — ’The 
Brifkiit poem Sttu-bandha or Rd 
v*na badha, which relates to thd 
story of Rims, and u reputed to 
be by Kiflidiw, also fnents special 
mention here Of this Paul Geld 
eehmldt iiaa already published two 
chapters (Gottingen, 1873), and&eg 
fried Goldschmidt is engaged on an 
edition of the entire text 

* Willi Yarianskin.lscf mmicalsc 

coidpimment, according to the vaj 
Samb ixs, where we meet with, 
quite a sOrobw of nnwicisns and 
dancers as will as with the name 
baildsha itself, wlucb, at a later 
time, nt all events, belong* specially 
to actor* , see / Sir, u 76 »3 
According to the scholium on Kity, 
xxii 4 3 bytho-"“rr<ffye^P»3>js 
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nrit The pralmtaed form na( occurs for the first time 
m Pamm, "who, besides, informs us of the existence of dis- 
tinct Nata-sutras,* or manuals for the use of na(as, one of 
which was attributed to Silalm, and another to KriSaSva, 
their adherents being styled Sailalinas and KriSaSvmas 
respectively The former of these names finds an ana- 
logue, at least, m the patronymic Sailali, which occurs in 
the thirteenth Idnda of the Satapatha-Brahmana, and it 
may also, perhaps, he connected with the words Saildsba 
and Kulflava, both of which denote ‘actor' (?)-}- The 
latter name, on the contrary, is a very surprising one in 
this connection, being otherwise only known to us as the 
name of one of the old heroes who belong m common to 
the Hindis and the ParsfsJ Beyond this allusion we 
have no \estige of either of these works Pimm further 
cites § the word ndtyam in the sense of * naldn&m tfhanm 
dmn&yo vd’ In both cases, we have probably to under- 
stand by the term the art of dancing, and not dramatic 
art —It has been uniformly held hitherto that the Indian 
drama arose, after the manner of our modem drama in the 
Middle Ages, out of religious solemnities and spectacles 
(so-called ‘mysteries’), and also that dancing ongmally 
subserved religious purposes But in support of this latter 
assumption, I hive not met with one single instance in 
the Srauta- or Gnhya-Sitras with which I am acquainted 
(though of the latter, I confess, I have only a very super- 


ye tampddayryuh " as the text Las corrupt, loose morals of those sc 
it, we cava to understand Specially designated , and the same must 
teachers of dancing, music, and apply to Sdila, if this bo a cog 
smgmg “ In the man who dances Date word. Tho demotion from- 
and sings, women take delight, Ku&a and Lava, the two sons of 
Bat , in. 2. 4. 6 Rdma, at tho beginning of the 

* The two rules in question, iv Udmiyana, has manifestly been in 
3 no, ill according to the Cal vented in order to* cape the odium 
cutta scholiast, are not explained in of the name ‘ ku *flava.' 
the Bhisliya of Patamjali possibly, * Ought we here to understand 
therefore, they may not be Pimm's the name literally, as, perhaps, a 
at all but posterior to the time of kind of mocking epithet to express 
Pataipjalu [The Saihlino natah poverty, with at tha same time, 
are mentioned in the Chishya to it po lbly, a direct ironical reference 
66, in the -Ami jada sutfa, the to the renowned KriiSiva of ofdff 
SoifdliiMiA ore cited as a ntml § it 3 129 this rule, also, is not 
school, see / St , xui 429 J , explained in the Bhdshya, perhaps 
+ The a terms are probably de 1 therefore it 13 not Pimm e, but 
uvtd from a la and. tefee bs the. Utec than Jatanj-vilu 
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ficiaTknowledge) m The religious significance of dsiidng 
is thus, for the older pencd at least, still questionable j 
and since it 13 from dancing that the drama has evidently 
sprung, the original connection of the latter with religious 
solemnities and speotacles becomes doubtful also Besides, 
there is the fact that it is precisely the most ancient dramas 
that draw their subjects from civil life , while the most 
modern, on the contrary, almost exclusively serve religious 
purposes. Thus the contrary, rather, would seem to be 
the case, namely, that the employment of dancing * and 
of the drama at religious solemnities was only the grow th of 
a later age 210 This does not imply, however, that dancing 
was excluded from those great sacrificial festivals which 
were now and then celebrated by princes ; but only that 
it did not itself constitute part of the sacred rite or reli- 
gions ceremony, and could only, and did only, find a place in 
the intervals The name applied to the stage-manager 10 
the dramas themselves, ' Sutra-dhdra,' is referred, and no 


** Even now I am acquainted 
with but little from these sources 
bearing cn this point. Amongst 
other things, at the jntpitoiha we 
find dancing, music, and Bang, 
which represent the three forma 
of ISpt or art (SdakL Br 2 p 5 ), 
prescribed for the whole day, 
Kity., si 3. II But ft SruUala 
might not participate in any inch 
performance, either actively or 
pasnrely, P4r iL 7 On the day 
preceding tbs departure of a bade, 
' ‘ ed women (an 
n dance in her 

• It is known in th« Megfca-dfita, 

^'lhronch the unexpected light 
ehed by the Mahibhisbya of Pataip- 
jali on the then flourishing condi- 
tion of theatrical representation, 
this question bu recently taken a 
form very favourable to the new of 
which Lassen 13 the principal ex 
peneut, and whieh regards the 
drama as having originated in re 
Ighu spvwiao’ar fsamJ> u ng *»- 
mysteries. The particulars there 
given regarding the performance of 


four or eight 103171 
widowed) performed 
house, diakh Op. i 


a,Kqnsatml}iB»Bd *0 

called fdiiMilai— (comp perhaps tW 
eaobWai in HfnlvaH, 151, though 1 
these are explained ae tndnjdJAa’, 
‘1 Heelers,’ of tobha, tobhanajaraka, 
I St ^ in 153)— lead n« directly to 
this conclusion , see I St, xiu. 354 i 

487 ff “But between the dramatic 
representation* known Tn the Bba 
abya, which bear more or leoj the 
character 0/ religious festival pliys, 
and the earliest real dramas that 
bava actually coma dowo to us, e « 
most of course sappoao » r«y eon 
eiderablo iDternl of time, during 
wbtoh tbs drama gradually rose w 
the degree of perfection extibiten 
in these extant pieces , *nd hero I 
nm still disposed to assign » 
influence to the witnessing of Greek 
play*, lhe Tudun drama, after 
having acquitted itself brilliantly n> 

the Brest varied fields— »oU«y too 
as a drama of Civil life— fi pal 1 / ** 

verted in its clo-mg phases toessen 
t, ally the same class of subjects With 

which it had started— -W> TepresM,'* 

i "Z3 f’oss lie story of tta £ <ris - " 
Ibid, pp 49 r > 4 J 2 
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doubt ngbtly, to the original sense of ‘ (measuring) Ime- 
holder,* ‘carpenter/* since it appears to have been one of 
the duties of the architect at these sacrificial celebrations, 
over and above the erection of the buildings for the iecep- 
tion of those taking part in the sacrifice, likewise to con* 
duct the various arrangements that were to serve for their 
amusement (See Lassen, I AK, n 503 ) 'Whether the 
nafas and nartakas mentioned on such occasions are to be 
understood as dancers or actors, is at least doubtful, but 
in the absence of any distinct indication that the latter are 
intended, I bold 10 the meantime to the etymological sig- 
nification of the word, and it 13 only where the two appear 
together (ey, in Rdmdy 1 12 7 Gorr) that nata has cer- 
tainly to bo taken in the sense of * actor * Buddhist legend 
seems, indeed, m ono instance — in the story oE the life of 
Maudgalyayatva and 'Upatvshya.two disciples of Buddha — 
to refer to the representation of dramas in the presence of 
these individuals *f But here a question at once arises as 
to the age of the work m which this reference occurs, this 
13 the mam point to fce settled before we can base 307 
conclusion upon it Lassen, it is true, says that “ in the 
oldest Buddhistic writings the witnessing of plays is spoken 
of a3 something usual , * hut the sole authority he adduces 
13 the passage from the Dulva indicated in the note The 
Dulva, however, that is, the Vinaya-Pitaka, cannot, as is 
well known, be classed amongst the “oldest Buddhistic 
writings it contains pieces of widely different dates, in 
part, too, of extremely questionable antiquity In the 
Lalifca-Vistara, apropos of the testing of Buddha in the 


* And therefore bit probably 
nothing to do »Uh the Na[a torts 
mentioned above I For another ap- 
plication of the word by the Bod 
dhists, see Laa>«n, I AK , n, 8l 
Of a marionette theatre, at all 
events we most not think, though 
the Javanese puppet shows might 
tempt 03 to do bo 
+ 0 orna Kerb i, who gives an 
account of this in As. Rts xi 50 
ueea these phrases “ They meet on 
the occasion of a festival at Rdja 
FTiha their behaviour during 
the several triiiidons of tpreluli * — 7 


their mutual addresses after the 
shows are over" T*y ‘spectacle’ 
must wehere necessarily understand 
* dramatic spectacle, drama ' ! I 
[Precisely the same thing applies to 
the word vtsufor which properly 
only signifies ‘ merrymaking ‘ in tba 
Svttas of the Southern Buddhist*, 
■where the witnessing of Buch es 
hihitior.s (rtst! la-doe J«7ta) is men 
tioned among the reproaches direct- 
ed by BhagaV3nt against the worldly 
wav a of the Btahrsans p see Bur- 
nouf, Lotus d« la Bonne ioi, p 46s ! 

st i>. 152-15 1-1 
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various arts and sciences (Foncaux, p 150), n&fya musk, 
undoubtedly, be taken in the sense of ' mimetic art ’—and 
so Foucaux translates it, bat this does not suppose the 
existence of distinct dramas TJio date, moreover, of this 
particular work is by no means to be regarded as settled, 
and, m any case, for the time of Buddha himself, this 
examination-legend carries no weight whatever 
With respect, now, to the sumvtag dramas, it his 
hitherto been usual to follow what is supposed to be the 
tradition, and to assign the most ancient of them, the 
Mnchhakatf and Kalidasa’s pieces, to the first centurj a a, 
while the pieces next following * — those of Bk&rabhuti — 
belong to a tune so late as the eighth oentuiy ad Be- 
tween Kdlidasa and Bhavabhiiti there would thus be a 
gap of some eight or nice centuries — a period from which, 
according to this new, not one single work of this class has 
come down to us Now thm is in itself in the highest 
degree improbable , and were it so, then surely at the very 
least there ought to be discernible in the dramas of the 
younger epoch a very different spirit, a very different man- 
ner of treatment, from that exhibited in their predecessors 
of an ago eight or nine hundred years earlier* Bat this 
is by no means the case , and thus we are compelled st 
once to reject this pretended tradition, and to refer tho 30 
sox-dxsant older pieces to pretty much the same period os 
those 0! Bhavabhiiti Moreover, when we como to examine 
the matter more closely, we find that, so far as Kalidasa 
is concerned, Indian tradition does not really furnish any 
ground whatever for the view hitherto necepted wc only 
find that ibe tradition has been radically Tmaused. Tto 
tradition is to the effect that Kalidasa lived at the court 
of Yikramaditya, and it is contained 111 a memorial verse 
which saya that Dhanvantan, Kshapanaka, Amarasinha, 
Sauku, Vetalabhatta, Ghatakarpara, Kalidasa, Varahaini- 
hira, and Vararuchi ■{• were the ' nine gems * of Vikrarna’s 


• I have here copied Hollimani ■ 
word), refemns to Amaru, in hu 
excellent little treatise, Vtber den 
gnerjntcfien Prtprwg da mdneien 
TAtertretser, Karlarnbe, i&jr, p. 26, 
f Tbn u obrjonal/ (be Vnrschs 
who is mentioned by ths HnidnsWnl 
thtuuider as the author of the V 1 


tr»ni»-f&sr.tra </oum Anal. 3M, 

1844, p 356) fTLia recession— 

ascribed to Vararuchi — cl the Sih 
b&ana-dTdtnn&lri 1* actually ex 
tant, tea Aofrecbt CcU of Sa*,X 
MSS libr Tno. CAL Comb , P It, 
and VY eaterMard Catd OAd. Or 
BUL Reg Raanterau, p. loaj 
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court Kow it 13 upon this one verse — a mere waif and 
stray, that has come, like Schiller’s ‘Madchen aus der 
Fronde,' from nohody knows where,* and which is, in any 
case, of the most questionable authority — that the assump- 
tion rests that Kalidasa flourished in the year 56 B c ! 
For people were not satisfied with hastily accepting as 
genuine coin the tradition here presented — and this not- 
withstanding the fact that they at the same tune impugned 
to some extent the trustworthiness of the \ erse embody- 
ing ltf — they at once rushed to the conclusion that the 
Vjkrama here named must be the Vikramaditya, whose era, 
still current in our own day, commences with the year 56 
B.C But then, we know of a good many different Yikramas 
and Vilq-amadityas J and, besides, a tradition which is 
found m some modem works, § and \t hich ought surely, m 
the first instance, to have been shown to be baseless before 
any such conclusion was adopted, state9 expressly (whether 
correctly or not is a question by itself) that king Bhoja, 
the ruler of Mdlava, who dwelt at Dhara and Ujjayinf,ws3 
the Yikrama at whose court the ' nine gems * flourished , 
and, according to on inscription,!! this long Bhoja lived 

• It is alleged to he taken from lins &zrtjtpi Anthology, pp 483 
the Yikrami chnntra , but Roth, in 484 

hfa analysis of this work in the/ouro. 0 Sea Lassen, ZeiLtfi JOr die 

A not., Octob 1845, P 278 ft, says Kunde do Mory , yil 294 ff , Cole 
nothing of it, [And in fact it occurs brooke, 11. 462 According to Rem 
neither there nor in any of the other aud in the Journ. Altai., Sept 1844, 
recensions of the Smhdsira-dvitnfi p. 250, Bhoja is mentioned some 
iiki to which I haya access. It is, years earlier by Alblninl, who wrote 
however, found embodied both in m A.D 1031, a* his contemporary , 
the Jyolirod fibharana, of about the and Otbl allodea to him earlier afill, 
sixteenth century (22. 10, Bee Z D in AJ> 1018 as then reigning , see 
if 0, Mu 723, 186S), and in a Reinaud, ilbn. sur Unde p 261 
Singhalese SIS of the eo- called According to a later Hindustani 
Nayaratna (with Singhalese com chronicler, he lived 542 year, after 
Wentary) cited in Westergaard s Vikramaditya („ce journ Astat 
■Carol Cudd. Or EibL Reg Bonn, Mai, 1844, p 354), which would 
P 14 (1846) ] make the date of the fatter about 

+ Partly on erroneous grounds. AD 476 Upon what tins very pre 
It was asserted, namely, that the rise statement rest-' is unfortunately 
word Ghapakarpara in the verse was uncertain , the V ikrama-charitra 
only tha name of & work, not of a does not fix in this definite way the 
person this, however, is not the- interval of time between Bhoja and 
case, as Eeyeral poeniB, besides, are Vikrama. Rotb, at all events, in 
found ascribed to him Lis -analysis of the work (Journ 

? ‘San of might* is quite a Aral. Sept 1834, p 2S1) merely 
general t\0e, and sot a "iae mjs, "hr v dn onn/et ovrls (la mort 

E See, for instance, al 0 Haeber de Yiiramaditya) Bheya fanintav 
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stout 1040-1090 a v On the other hand, there easts no 
positive ground whatever fox the opinion that tho Vjkrama 
of the verse 13 tht Vikramaditya whose era begins jn B a 
56 Ns 7, the case is stronger still, for up to the present 
time we have absolutely no authentic evidence * to show 
whether the era 0! Vikramiditya dates from the year o! 
his birth, from some achievement, or from the year of his 
death, or whether, in fine, it may not have been simply 
introduced by him for astronomical reasons 1 f “To assign 
him to the first year of his era might he quite a 3 great a 
mistake as we should commit in placing Pope Gregory 
XHL in the year one of the Gregorian Calendar, or even 
Julius Casar m the first year of the Julian penpd to which 
his name has been given,' t e,m the year 4713 B C 1 ’ (Holtz* 
mann,op etf,p 19) 


touvertttn poutoir " {The ten h*« 
simply “6oAun» vanhAift gaulni.' 
Nor does any definite statement of 
tha kind occur in «ny of the various 
other rccenaiona of the Sifihfcana- 
dvdtriAiikd, although « timtidergUe 
interval Is bore regularly assumed 
to have elapsed between the rule of 
Vikrama at Avintl and that of Blioja 
at Viiri.} — To a oppose two Bio; as, 
as Remand does, A c,iad Mtn, nr 
rindt, pp 113, M4, is altogether 
arbitrary" We might determine the 
uncertain date of Vikremiditya by 
the -certain date of Bhoga, but we 
eannSireveissthe process. The date 
3044 of Yudbiehfhlrae era is,/ At, 
l e, p 357, assigned to the acces 
eion of Vikramiditya, but it does 

not appear whether thie is thoietaal 

tradition of the Hindustani chrom 
cler, or merely an addition on the 
part of the translator Even in the 
former case, It would still only prove 
that the chronicler or the tradition 
he followed, railed tip the common 
assertion a* to tha date of Vikbatni 
with the special statement above 
referred to (To the statements 
of tba Hindustani chronicler, Mir 
Cher 1 Ah Afsoi, no great impor- 
tance probably, need be attached. 
They rest substantially on thereceo 
Stem attributed to Vararuehl of tha 


Sifihisana dnCtnAiikd, which, bow 
ever, in the MS before toe (Tim 

Coll., Oarab ), yiolda no definite 

chrrfnoT&gical data. — After all, 
•the^iMumption «f several Bhoiaa 
has’' since tnrned oat to be fully 
warranted, see, eg WjendraKU 
Mitra in jttirv A S Seng 1863, 
p 91 ff, and my / Str , i 311.) 

• Sea Colebrooke, it 475 , Laateo, 
J AR , ii. 49, 50, 398, Remind, 
Mini. tar C/nde pp 68 ff, 79 "E , 
Bertrand In tho Jeum. Altai , Mai, 
1844, P 357 , 

■f We first meet with it in the 
astronomer Variha Mibir* in the 
fifth or sixth centai7, though even 
this is not altogether certaia, and, as 
m the case of Brahmagupta in ths 

seventh century, it might 1 pombly 
be the era of Sflivibana (beg !■» 
78) Lassen does, in fact, suppose 
tha latter (I AR, u 50SJ, but see 
Colebrooke, u. 475 — Albirfiol gives 
particulars (v Itemiud /avm Anal., 
Sept 1844, pp 282-284) m to the 
origin of the Atb* era , but regard 
irg tho basis of the fxjyienl era 01 
Vnrraroa he does not enlarge (Even 
yet these two questions, which are 
of such capital Importance for Indian 
chronology, are in an altogether 
unsatisfactory state According to 
Kern, Introd. to his edition of the 
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The dramas of Kalidasa — that one of the ‘ none gems’ with 
whom we ate here more immediately concerned — furnish 
in their contents nothing that directly enables us to 
determine their date Still, the mention of the Greek 
female slaves m attendance upon the kmg points at least 
to a time not especially early , while the form m which 
the popular dialects appear, and which, as compared with 
that of the inscriptions of Piyadasi, is extraordinarily 
degraded, not unfreqnently coinciding with the present 
form of these vernaculars, bnnga U3 down to a period at 
any rate several centuries after Christ But whether the 
tradition is nght m placing Kalidasa at the court of Bhoja 
in the middle of the eleventh century appears to me very 
questionable , for this reason in particular, that it assigns 
to the same court other poet3 also, whose woifm, compared 
with those of K&Uddsa, are so bad, that they absolutely 
must belong to a later stage than his — for example, 
Daxnodara MiSra, author of the Hannman-nataka. More- 
over, Kalidasa has allotted to him such a large number of 
works, in part too of wholly diverse character, that we 
cannot hut admit the existence of several authors of this 
name , and, m point of fact, it is a name that ha3 continued 
in constant use down to the present time. Nay, one even 
of the three dramas that are ascribed to Kalidasa would 
seem, from its style, to belong to a different author from 

Bribat-'Umhitd of Vgrfha IKhira, Uk-a tha unariew, / R.A S., siL 
5 2. (l86 6 ), the os- of the in-called 383 (18755 According to Egg-ling 
era u not demonstrable for (frubuer’e Amn and Or Lit R*c , 
early times at all, while as'ronomers rpeeiil number, 1S7J, p 38), one of 
ohlj begin to employ it after tha the inscription* found in Sir Walter 
year 1000 or to. According to Elliot a copies of grants dates as 
Westergaard, Om de tndutc Kt}ttr far back as tha year Salt 169 (&JJ 
hotuc (1867), p 164, the grant of 247). Burnell, howerer, declares it 
Daotidurga, dated Siia 675 &*acct to be a forgery of tho teuth omtury 
fill (A.D 754),is th- earjicstc-rtaia Ferguison too, On the 4<ila, Slip 
instance of its occurrence , aea at>o rat, a-d £?upfa Erat pp H-lC, ta 
Burflell, Elm. tf SmtJL Ini. Pal ^ p of opinion that the no -called ineirff 
55. Others, on tha contrary, biro era goes no farther bock than the 
no hesitation in at once referring, tenth century For tha present, 
wherever posribl-, eY-ry Somrat or therefore unfortunately, where 
SamRtfMre-dated w.enption to the there is nothing else to gn de ns it 
Sciprtri era. Thus, <7, Cunning m«t generally remain an open ques- 
ts to m hb Archisnl Surrey of India, ti-n which era we hare to do with 
m 3t, 39 directly as-jgns an in in a particular invr'pt on and what 
tcnplion dated Sayiv 5 to thei year date oun.eqa-ntiy the inscription 
3- Bwnan, V», has mesAky ’tears 1 
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the other two * 11 And this view 13 further favoured by 
the circumstance, that in the introduction to this play 
Dhavata, Sammlla, and Jfaviputra are named as the 
poets predecessors, Dhavaka being the name of a poet 
who flourished contemporaneously with king Harsba 
of Kashmir, that is, according to Wilson, towards the 
beginning of the twelfth century / D a2 There may, it is 


m la the introduction to ray 
translation of tbia drama, tha Ml* 

faviiigoimitra, 1 bare epecnllvei 

annned not only the question of its 
geaain'>ne£!B l but also that of the 
data of Kllidlsa. The result *r 
med at is, u ths fir.t place, that 
this drama also really belongs to 
him, — and In this view Shankar 
Pandit, in hi* edition cl the pi ay 
(Bombay, 1869), concurs. Aa to 
the second point, internal evidence, 
partly derived from the language, 
partly connected with the phase of 
civilisation presented to us leads 
mo to assign the composition of 
•Kdlidfca • three dramas Iq a period 
from tbo second to tha fourth een 
tory of oar era, the period of the 
Gnpta princes, Cbaudragnpfa, to, 
"whose reigns correspond beet to 
the legendary tradition of the glory 
Of Vikratna, sod may perhaps be 

E ithered npimt in one single focus “ 
assen baa expressed himself to 
essentially the same effect (/ AK , 
11. 457 . 1158-1160) see also 1 St, 
u. 148, 415-417 Eern, however, 
with special reference to the tradi- 
tion which regards KXh disa snd 
Vardha Jlihira aa contemporaries 

baa, in his preface to Varfha’g 
Bphat-Saiphitk, p 20, declared 
himself in favour of referring the 
‘nine gems ’ to the first half of the 
sixth century A-f Lastly, on the 
ground of the astrological data in 
the Rumfra-saijibbava and Ttaghu 

vanfa, Jacobi t»mea to the con 
elusion (ifona U*er dtr BcrL J end, 
tty3, p 556) that the author Of 
these two poenis cannot have lived 
before about A D JS° > but here, o! 
course, the preliminary qnertoo 
remains whether be is to be idesti 


fird with the dramatist. Shankar 
Pandit, m Truhner's 2n and Of 
Li* Jlec , 1875, e penial Vo , p. 35, 
assumes this, and fixes KUiddsaf 
date aa at all events pno r to tha 
middle of the eighth century For 
a definite chronological detau which 
is perhaps furnished by the Megha 
dfita, see note 219 below By 
the Southern Buddhists KdinUu 
is placed in the sixth centuiy, 
Knighton, Shu of Ceylon, 10$; 
2 V M 0 , xxu. 73a "With modern 
astronomere, tha idea of a triad 0! 
authors ef this namo « so fi »4 
that they even employ the term 
Kilidtsa to denote the numbers , 

tee 2 DUO, xxii 7*3 , . 

n * The date of Sri Hinha, of 
whom Dhdvsia is stated in the 
Kivya-pr»kif* to have been tha 
pro t 4 g &— Kashmir u not here in 
question — has suico been fixed by 
flail (In trod, to the ViMvtdattS) 
for the seventh century, rather 
Hall, moreover, questions the exis- 
tence of Lhdvaia altogether (p > 7 )» 
and la of opinion that ho “never 
enjoyed soy more substantial 
existenCB than that of • various 
reidiog * —This conjecture of Hall* 
aa to tha Baras of the author of the 
Batnfvall, in which Bdhler sbo 
concurred, has aince been bnihantly 

verified According toBilhlsralsUer 

from Srinagar* (pnbl in L Sl^ li» 
403 B), all the Kashmir MSS. of 
the Kivyj pnklk read. ™ 
sag* in question, JUnOt 
vaka, the latter ram# lfis l 
getter unknown to tb» 
there * As JI»3im*t* * u * MU " 

of Kashmir, Inn W"'*! *J ,!D 
doobtedly the coned nee Comp, 
note 2t8 below 
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true, Lave been more Dhavakas than one , another JUS , 
moreover, reads Bhasaka, 23 and besides, these introduc- 
tions are possibly, in part, later additions In the case of 
the Mnohhaiatl at least, this would appear to he cer- 
tain, as the poet’3 own death is there intimated.* This 
last- mentioned drama, the Hnchhakatf — whose author, 
Sudraka, 13, according to "Wilson, placed by tradition prior 
to 'Vikramaditya 01 (u, the same "Vikrama at whose 
court the ‘nine gems’ flourished?)— cannot in any case 
have teen written before the second century AD For it 
makes use of the word 1 i&naka as the name of a coiU,t 
and this term, according to "Wilson {Anana. ^nti^ua, p 
364), is borrowed from the coins 0! Kanerki, a king who, 
by the evidence of these coins, is proved to have reigned 
until about the year 40 a e (Lassen, I AK , 11 413) But 
a date long subsequent to this will hat e to be assigned to 
to the Mmhhakatf, since the vernacular dialects it intro- 
duces appear in a most barbarous condition Besides, we 
meet with the very same flourishing state of -Buddhism 
which is here revealed m one of the dramas of Bhava- 
bhiiti, a poet whose date is fixed with tolerable certainty 
for the eighth century ajj The Ramiyana and the war- 
part of the Maha-Bliarata must, to judge from the use 


Tho pa-Bige exhibits * print 
numberofvanonireadings.seeBsjg, 
Zur TertesbnUi u EiLtarugg t rad 
KdUd&ta I Mihukdgn\mitr(f(iSji) t 
pp 7, B Hall L e , prefei^ tho 
reading BAnala Rivula iudTSaw- 
011 la, Haag, on the tontrtiy BAd« 
SaumtUa, Kaiijmtra In Hinas 
Hirshs chants, Introd, r 15 
Bhisi la lauded on account of bis 
dramas indeed, his oaine u even 
put before that of KilidA-s, 

* Ufcle'a Scdraka rij», the re- 
puted Higher, aimplj wms the patron 
of the It is quite a common 

thing la India for the actual author 
to euhstituto the name of lus patron 

114 la a piophelic chapter of the 
Skaada Puripa, for mstioce, he is 
placed ,n tho year Kah 3290 (ae , 
a d 189), but at the same time only 
weoty years before the Kandas 


whom Chinakya is ta destroy To 
Vikramiditya, on the other hand, 
is assigned the date KaJ* 4000 i(, 
4.P 899 t 1 ) , «ee the text in ISva 
rachandra Yidyisigaras Marriage 
of Hindoo Widows, p 63 (Calc 
1856) and in my Essay 00 the 
Eimiyane^-p. 43 

t According to the Viiya koshs, 
quoted byMahldhara to Yij Sarah 
25. 9 it is a Evnonytn of iilpn 
(= rupee !) Ydjcavalkya (se fl 
Steniler, Iutrod , p «.) and Vpd 
dhs Qantorna (sea Dittaka Mimdnsd, 
p 34) are wso acquainted with 
n duola in the sense of 'coin,* 
{Both Lassen, / AK , u $75, * Q d 
Muller, A S L, p 33* d «P u t® 
the conclusions drawu from the 
oceorrenre of tho void nifimXo hqt 
I cannot be persuaded of the cogenev 
of their objections ) 
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jnade of tbeir heroes w the llnchhahatf, already have 
been favourite reading at the time when it was composed , 
while, on the other hand, from the absence of allusion 
to the chief figures of tho present Purana3, we may 
perhaps infer with Wilson that these works were not yet 
in existence Thi3 latter inference, however, is in so far 
doubtful a3 the legends dealt with in these younger 
Pu nines were probably, to a large extent, already contained 
in the older works of the same name* The v two remain- 
ing dramas of Bhavabhfiti, and the Whole herd of the later 
dramatic literature, relate to the heroic tradition of the, 
Bamiyana and MsM-Bharata, or else to the history of 
Krishna, and the later the pieces are thamore do tMy 
resemble the so-called ‘mysteries’ of the Middle Ages. 
The comedies, which, together with a fsw ether pieces, 
move in the sphere of civil life, fora of course an excep- 
tion to this A peculiar class of dramas am the philo- 
sophical ones, in which abstractions and systems appear as 
the dramatis persona One very special peculiarity of the 
Hindu drama is that women, and persons of inferior rank, 
station, or caste, are introduced as speaking, not m Sanskrit, 
but in ths popular dialects This feature is of great 
importance 215 for the criticism of the individual pieces, 
the conclusions resulting from it have already been ad 
verted to m the course of the discussion. 


* Besides the allying of Suoibha certainly to a later »tag« Oojtl 
and Niiumbba by Perl, which forms the Sddrika who u mentioned in 
the subject of the Uerl Mihitmya, this work, p n8, ed Wilson, to be 
y.-x^ in the Hdrlapd.-Pun4», is identified, perhaps, with the repatei 
referred to m the l.'pchfcakatt, p euthor of the 15 pcMi»k*tlf 
10 J 22 [ed SUutfler) — Whether Aid *** For example, from the reU- 

10+ '8, Sarafata is to be referred tion id which the Fr£kr>t »I the 
to the jiclal *pf this Dime la the several existing recension* <f the 
Psfiebsiantra la uncertain — At fUkuntald stands to the rules of 
page 126 9 SteoVer reads galiaUo, the Pnfkpt gnmnunM Vswnehi, 
but Wilson (Hinds Theatre, L 134) Pischel has drawn special arynmeat* 
reads nntlaia, and connder* it not in support of the view adroc* ted oj 
impossible that by it ire bare to him in conjunction * th Slender, 
understand the Arabic mdtitt — In that of these recension* the Bengali 
regard to the state of manners de one is the most ancient , aee Kobo • 
pieted, the Mpehliskatl is cIoseTr Beilragt ivr rrryL Epracbfonch. 
related to the Da£a inm-fra, *1 *111 129 ff ({87*) and my obeerr*- 

thoogh the latter work, written 1a tiona on th* subject in / SI, XI* 
tl’e elmn'i !ests?r [nlhtr 10 the jjfl 
«rtK see below, p 213I belongs 
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■From the foiegoing exposition it appears that the drama 
meets us m an already finished fora, and 'with its best pro- 
ductions In almost all the prologues, too, the several 
works are represented aa new, m contradistinction to the 
pieces of former poets , hut of these pieces, that is, of the 
early beginnings of dramatic poetry, not the smallest rem- 
nant ha 3 been preserved ns Consequently the conjecture 
that it may possibly have been the representation of Greek 
dramas at the courts of the Grecian kings in Bactna, in 
Ibe Panjdb.and m Gujarat (for eo far did Greek supremacy 
for a time extend), which awakened the Hindi faculty of 
imitation, and so gave birth to the Indian drama, does not 
m the meantime admit of direct verification. But its his- 
torical possibility, at any Tate, is undeniable , 217 especially as 
the older dramas nearly all belong to the west of India. 
No internal connection, however, with the Greek drama 
exists . 118 The fact, again, that no dramas are found either 


n * Sea Cowell in I St , * 475 , 3 SQ, M &nl. Bl, 1872, p 614 
and is to theKansa Vadba ud Yal» the A'djdnanda, a Buddhistic sea 
bandbo, tho note on j> 198 above national pieeo ascribed to tbo some 
m Cf tho Introduction to my royal author, but considered by 
tnnshtion 0! tho Milaviki, t> * 1 th , Cowell to belong to Dhivaka (sea, 
and tho remarls on BaroniM in Z however, tty notice of Boyd s trras 
D M a , XIV 269; also /, St, xiik ution 1»UCB, 1872, p 615) — 
491. tbo Feni-tamJulTa of Bhat(a ndrt- 

The leading work on the !h yaps, a piece pervaded by tho colour 
dian dramas is still Wilson’e log of the Krishna sect, written, 

Spectmcnl 57 the Theatn 0/ tl* i/tn according to Grill, who edited it in 
(fur, >835*, 1871* The number of 1871, m the aixlh, and in any case 
drain aa that hare been published in earlier than the tenth century (see 
India is already very considerable, JaI. 0 . B , >872, p 612) — t’ 
and 13 constantly being increased. FtddAa-AUoiAafijtjbl of RSjs-Setb.. 
Foremost amongst them still remain ra, probably prior to the t*> 

— the jfyicMaiafiid of ^ddrtks,the century (see / Sir, 1.313), — 
three dramas ol Kiflidi^a (^ahunlald, ifvdnl rdlihasa of Vilikhadatta, a 
Freufi, snd StilavO-d), Bhavabhdti s piece of political intrigue, of about 
three (J/dfart-mddAom, J/iiAd-vfra the twelfth century and lastly tbo 
chamra, and tjttan-rdma cherrfra), Prabtdfut chandrodaya cf Kjishni 
— theJfalndvaii of King Sri Hirsha taiira, which dates, according to 
deva, composed, according to Wil Qoldatucker, from the end of the 
son's view, in the twelfth century aatoe century — Two of Kiliddaaa 
and that not by the king timaelf, dramas, the ^aiuntali snd Urvaft, 
but by the poetD hdrai-, who lired are each extant in several recensions 
at hia court, bnt according to Ball, evidently 10 consequence of their 
hy the poet Bdna ra the beginning of having enjoyed a very special popu 
the seventh century , sea Hdl, In lanty Since the appearance of 
trodnction to the Vdsavadittd, p Pischel'a pamphlet, Re SdhddsH 
\c 5 note 212 a owe’), I S t , 1. SaitmWh J*e«»»«jnibu» \Bresua, 
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in the literature of the Hindis, who emigrated to the 
island of Java about the year 500 AJ> (and thence subse- 
quently to Bali), or among the Tibetan translations, is per- 
haps to be explained, mthe former case, by the circumstance 
that the emigration took place from the east coast of India,* 
where dramatic literature may not as yet have been spe- 
cially cultivated (?) But in the case of the Tibetans the 
fact is more surprising, as the ifeghadiita of Kdlidisa and 
other similar works are found among their translations 
The Lyneal branch of Sanskrit poetry divides itself, 
according to its subject, into the Keligious and the Erotic 
Lyric "With respect to the former, we have already seen, 
when treating of the Atharva-Samhita, that the hymns of 
this collection are no longer the expression of direct reh- 
gioU 3 emotion, but are rather to be looked upon ns tha 
Utterance of superstitions terror and uneasy apprehension, 
and that in part they bear the direct character of magic 
spells and incantations This same character 13 found 
faithfully preserved in the later religions lyncs, throughout 
the Epic, the Puranas, and the tfpanishads, wherever 
prayers of the sort occur, and it has finally, withm the 
last few centuries, found its classical expression m the 
Tantra literature It is m particular by the heaping up of 
titles under which the several deities are invoked that 
their favour 13 thought to be won, find the ‘thousand* 
name-prayers * form quite a special class by themselves.^ 
To this category belong also the prayers in amulet-form," 
to which a prodigious virtue 13 ascribed, and which eejoy 
the Very highest repute even in the present day Besides 
these, we also meet with prayers, to Siva-j- especially, which 


1870), in which ha contend*, with 
great confidence, for the greater au 
thenticitj of the so-ctlied Bengali 
recension, the question* connected 
herewith hove entered upon a caw 
stage See s full discussion of this 
topio m / St, riv 161 ff To 
Pischel wa are also Indebted for our 
knowledge of the Dekhan recension 
of lie TTrvsil it appeared in tha 
MonaliLer der Seri Acid., 1875, PP 

609-67°. , 

* Yet ths later emigrants frugal 
lave t .Mil so we with themf {In 


this Kiri literature, moreover, we 
have actually extant, in the Szrsra- 
daham, a subsequent version of the 
KumKra-aajpbhavs, ind m the Su 
mans sanUlra (1) * similir version 
of the Raghu vaMa, works wblcb, 
10 their original* at least, bear too 
Hams of K^idisa , see I Sc, it 13J. 
141 ] Do tha well known Javanese 
puppet shows owe their ongin totli* 
Indian dram* f , 

+ Whose worship appears, » the 
main, to haw exercised the most 1st 
oiiftllo mfliiFEC* upon Iii* follower* 
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for religious fen our and childlike trust will hear compari- 
son with tho best hymns of the Christian Church, though, 
it must be admitted, their number 13 very small 
The Erotic Ljnc commences, for us, with certain of the 
poems attributed to Kalidasa. One of these, the Megha- 
duia, belongs at all events to a period n9 when the temple 
worship of £iva Mahak&la at Ujjajmf was m its prime, 
a 3 was atill the case at the time of the first Muhammadan 
conquerors Together with other matter of a like sort, it 
has been admitted, and under Kalidasa’s name, into the 
Tibetan Tandjur,* from which, however, no chronological 
deduction can be drawn, as the date of the final completion 
of this compilation is unknown. The subject of the Megha- 
diita is a message which an exile sends by a cloud to his 
distant love, together with the description of the route the 
cloud-messenger is to take — a form of exposition which has 
been imitated m a considerable number of similar poems 
A peculiar class is composed of the sentences of Bhartrihan, 


whercia it u the wonhip of Kpshni 
that has chiefly countenanced and 
fdrthered tho moral degradation of 
the Hindfis. 

A very definite chronological 
detail would be furnished by v '4, 
providedMalhudtha s assertion is War 
ranted, to the effect that thia vert a 
la to ba taken in a double tense, 
aa referring at Ilia same time to 
Di&nfigs, a violent opponent of 
litldsa. Por in that case we should 
Is all probability have to understand 
bv DiBndga tha well known Bud 
dhist disputant of this name, who 
lived aotnewhere about tbe sixth eeu 
turr , ere my discussion of tins point 
to Z D if 0 , xxn. 726 ff 
* Considering tba scarcity of the 
dmtie Eemrcfiet, I here give 
Caoma Koroto a account of the Tan 
djur, contained in voL xx , l8j6, tn 
aome detail “ The Bstan Hsyur is 
a compilation in Tibetan of all sorts 
of literary works “ (in all some 3900), 
"written mostly by ancient Indian 
Pagcpts and soma learned Tibetans 
to the first centuries after the intro- 
duction of Euddhum into Tibet, 
commencing with the seventh cen 
\ury >il our era. Toe whole waxes 


a*5 volumea It is divided into tha 
Rgyvd and the Mdo fl antra and 
Siitra cUsse*, in Sanskrit) The 
Rgyud, mostly on tnnfrUa rituals 
and ceremouies, cukes 87 volumes. 
The Mdo, on science and literature, 
occupies 136 volumes One separate 
volume contains (58) hymns or 
praises on several deities or saints, 
and one volume is the index for the 
whole —The Rgyud contains 2640 
treatises of different aixea they treat 
in general of the rituals aud cere 
monies of the mystical doctrine of 
tbe Buddhists, interspersed with 
many instructions, hymns, prayers, 
and incantations. — Tho Mdo treats 
in general of science and literature 
m the following order theology 
philosophy" (the a two alone make 
94 volumes), ‘‘login or dialectic, 
philology or grammar, rhetoric, 
poesy, prosody, synonymies, astro 
nomy, astrology, medicine and ethics 
some bints to the mechanical arts 
and histones.” See further, n par 
ticuler, Anton Schreiner s paper, 
Uibe> die t^tfcAen und gramroali 
xdttn 11 erle m Tandjur, 111 the But 
letin of the St. Petersburg \cnleniy 
tread 36 SejfttoaWt "*§¥)) 
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Amaru, Ac , which merely portray isolated situations, with 
out any connection as a whole A favourite topic is the 
story of the loves of Krishna and the shepherdesses, the 
playmates of his youth. It has already been remarked that 
the later Kavyas are to be ranked with the erotic poems 
rather than with the epic In general, this love-poetry is of 
the most unbridled and extravagantly sensual description, 
yet examples c! deep and truly romantic tenderness of feel- 
ing are not wanting It is remarkable that, m regard to 
some of these poems, we encounter the same phenomenon 
as in the ease of the Song of Solomon a mystical interpre- 
tation is put upon them, and in one instance at least, the 
Gfta-Govmda of Jayadeva, 39 * such a mystical reference 
appears really to have been intended by the poet, however 
incompatible this may at first sight seem with the particu- 
larly wanton exuberance of fancy which is here displayed. 

Of the Ethico-Didactic Poetry— the so-called Nil -3<U- 
fraa— ' but little has survived m a complete form (some 
pieces aldo in the Tibetan Tandjur), no doubt because the 
great epic, tho Mahd-Bhirata, in consequence of the char- 
acter or universality which wa3 gradually stamped upon 
it, is itself to be regarded as such a Niti &stra. Still, 
rehc3 enough of the aphoristic ethical poetry have been 
preserved to enable us to judge that it was a veiy favourite 
form, and achieved very excellent Tesult3 9=0 Closely allied 


Ace to Butler (letter S«£> 
187J), Jsyadeva, who do or oot ap 
pcsr it) tho Sarajv kantblbb fl° a 
Tiibed under kiogLakehraaruseos of 
u.iujs, of tfbora there is extant an 
Inscription of the year Ii:6 and 
-whose eta, etill current in tfilhili, 
fcegit a, ice to 2nd Ant iv 300 in 
AD 1170 

gee ESMAvngk etntical edition 
of these aphorisms, Iniuchc Spri'he 
3 Tola , 1S63-65 (with 5tr 9 rr ), zd 
edition, 1S7O-73 (with 7013 tv), 
and Aufrecht a analysis, in tha Z 
D M a, ssvii. I ff (1873), of the 
Sirugad'tara Paddhab, of tho four 
tsenth century, — an anthology of 
about 6000 v» eulJed from 2G4 dif 
ferei.t authors and works. Compare 
him Job Matt, De TrccenUs China 
1 yae Stntenfiu (1873) and Dr John 


Muir* Pthgtout and Iforal Senti. 
meets firm San Ini Writers (1875) 
Regarding an anthology which, both 
in extent and antiquity, aurjueics 
that of Sirfigadbara, tit, tho Sad- 
vtti isrntlmnU id Srtdharjdlsa, 

comp led Sale 1127 {» D 12°5) * nA 
comprising puotatioiia from 44$ 
poets seethe latest number of liij 
Ula ’utrsa Act ct« m 134 MV 
The statoineut at the close of the 
work rcsp-cting tho era of ling 
Lilabmanisena in wbeao service th» 
poets father wai, is both 10 itacll 
pbacure and does not well harmonise 
with our other 10 formation on the 
point On account of the numerous 
ex-imples it quotes wa may alsobere 
mention the Sjro-raW lon/flower* 


China no, a treatise on poetics 


attributed 


to ling Bhon deva, and therefor* 



'BEAST FABLE’ 


to it 13 the literature of the * Beast-I able, which has a % ery 
special interest for ns, as it forms a substantial link of 
connection with the West AVe have already pointed 
out that the oldest animal-fables known to us at pre- 
sent occur in the Chlundogyopanisb'id Nor are these 
at all limited there to the representation of the gods as 
assuming the forms of animals, and m this shape associat- 
ing with men, of which we have even earlier illustrations, 5 
but animals are themselves introduced as the speakeis and 
actors In Tamm’s time, complete cj cles of fables may 
possibly have already existed, but this is by no means 
certain as yet + The oldest fables, out oi India, are 
those of Babrms, for some of which at least the Indun 
original may he pointed out 121 But the most ancient book 


belonging probably to the eleventh 
century, eeo on it Aufrecbt, Cato 
logvt, pp 208, 209 — To tilts class 
also belongs, though it* contents are 
hlmost entirely erotic the Prfltpt 
anthology of Bib, con-jstwg pro- 
perly of only 700 verses (a hence its 
name Sapta iatala) which, how 
over, by successive recensions have 
grown to 1100-1200. It was the pro 
totypeof tLeSayta 'utfof Guvaidha 
ha, a work of about the twelfth ceu 
tury, which in l^s turn seems to have 
served as the model for the £a(ta 
tat cl the Bind! pact B bin Lai , ««<- 
my Es-ay on the Sapta Si taka of 
Hfla {1870), pp. 0, 12, and Z D HI 
O, xxviu 345 ff (1874) and also 
Ganez in the Jotim, Anat , August 
1S72, P 197 ff 

For instance the Btory Of Maim 
andtheh.li India s metamorphosis 
into the birds narlafa and laptUja 
hi, his appeal ante in the form of a 
ram, Ac In the Rik the sun is tie 
quently compared to a vulture or 
falcon hovering in the air 
f Ihe words cited in support of 
this are not Pimm a own, but his 
scholiast’s (see p 225) [But* at 
all events, they occur directly in 
the Mihibhishya , Eeo / St , nu 
4S6 3 

In oiy paper, trier dm Zu 
inmvieiihaiy mducher Fabtln wit 


Jntchuchcn ( 1 St , un 327 ff) as 
the result of special investigation 
besr.dg upon A W'sger-r’a Es_oy 
on the subject (1853), I arrived at 
exactly the opposite conclusion , (or 
in nearly every instance where a 
Greek fable was compared » ith the 
corresponding Iudi. n one, the marks 
of origin xlity appeared to me to be- 
long to the farmer In alt proha 
Inlity the Euddhuts were here th« 
special medium of communication, 
since it is upon their popular form 
of literary e\\ osition lb-t the Indian 
fab'c at d Uu} ula Vtera tore la epe 
eially bs.ed Otto Eeller, it is true, 
in his tract, Uclcr dit QtschxcJUc tier 
jnccTi rale I (1S62), maintains, in 
oppositiou to my view, ihe Indian 
origin of the fables common to India 
and Greece, and sugge'ts an ancient 
Assyrian channel of communication 
His main argument for their Indian 
origui :a denved from the circum 
stance that tho relation existing 111 
Greek fable between the fox and 
the bon has no real basis in the na 
lure of the two animals, whereas 
the jarkal does, as a matter of 
fact, stand to tho lion in the rein 
tion portrayed in Indian fable Blit 
are jackals then, only found w In 
dia, and cot also in countries mha 
bited by Semitic peoples J And ig 
not the Greek animal fable preci.ely 
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of fatiles extant is the PaUcha-tantra The original text 
of this work has, it is true, undergone great alteration ard 
expansion, and cannot now he restored with certainty, 
hut its existenee m the sixth centuiy a.d 13 an ascertained' 
fact, a 3 it was then, by command of the celebrated £13. 
saman king fffishimn (reg 531-579), translated utfp- 
Pahlavi From this translation, as 13 well known, sub- 
sequent versions into almost -all the languages of Asia 
Minor and Europe have been derived .* 22 The recension 
of the extant text seems to have taken place in the 
Dekhan , 223 while the epitome of it known as the Exlo- 
padefa was probably drawn np at Pahbothra, on the 
Ganges The form of the Hindi collections of fables is 
a peculiar one, and is therefore everywhere easily recog- 
nisable, the leading incident which is narrated invariably 
forming a framework within which Btones of the most 
diverse description are set* — Allied to the fables are the 


aSemitiegrowlhf Tbit the Indiana in the Bombay SaiwtyU Stiia (l $£3 
Should turn tha fox of tba Greek ff) 

fob!# btefc; again into tha jackal ** From Benfey’s researches, it 
neceaeanly followed from tba tar y appear* list, la this recsmion, tba 
nature of tha ease Tbs aetnalaUte original text, which presumibly 
of things, namely, that the jtckal ieit»d on a Buddbutlo basis under* 
prowls about after the lion, had in want Tory important changes, so 
deed early attracted their attention, that, curiously enough, a Oernuu 
aa» c rj , ftik, * 28 4, but there la emulation mad* id tbs last quarter 
110 evidence at all that in the older of tba fifteenth century from a 
pedod the knowledge was turned to Latin rendering, which in ite lam 
the use to ivbich it is put m the fable was based upon a Hebrew version, 
the only characteristics mentioned represents the ancient text more 
of the jackal being it* hnttlinff ft* faithfully than It* existing Sanskrit 
devouring of cwnon, and ite emnity form does. Of this, for tha rest, two 
to tha dog (In Sitap , xu. 5 z 5, or more other recension* are extant, 
tha jackal is, it is true, associated see / Sir, iL 166. For the 14th 
with the word vylagdha, and this is chap of the Kalita wa Dunns, no 
certainly noteworthy , but here tba Indian ortglnal had been known to 
term simply signifies ‘burnt’ or exist, but quit# recently a Tibetan 
•putrid. 1 ) Kellers new# as to the translation of this original has been 
hifch antiquity of the Indian authors disc >rer«d by Acton Schiefner, sec 
he citai are unfounded. his Ekaratat lU^jionta, St Peters 

iU Sco on this benfeys transia burg 1875 On * newly discovered 

tion (lSS9) of Hi a Faith* Uotra, ancient fajrfao transbtiou of th, 
which follows Ko-egartsn * edition groundwork of lbs Fsheha-tanlrf, 
of tha text (1S4SJ Here-lbera is a made, it Is supooied, either from thk 
full export 1 on of the whole subject Pablavf «r from the Sanskrit itself, 
of the liter diffusion of the mate- see Becfey in ihs dnyiJurycr Jjlg 
rials of Indian fable throughout the Zetl for July I*. 187* 

West. Kieihon) and Buhler hare * Precisely the will thing tfiCS 
published a new edition of the taxt plsoo io the Habd UWnta alo 




FAIRY TALES, ETC -HISTORY, GEOGRAPHY si* 

Fairy Tales and Bomances* 2 * m •which the luxuriant 
fancy of the Hindis lias in the most wonderful degree put 
forth all its peculiar grace and charm These too share 
with the fahles the characteristic form of setting just re- 
ferred to, and thereby, as well as by numerous points of 
detail, they axe sufficiently marked out as the original 
source of most of the Arabian, Persian, and Western fairy 
tales and stones, although, rn the meantime, \ery few 
of the corresponding Indian texts themselves can be 
pointed out 

As regards the last branch of Indian poetry, namely, 
Geography and HistOTy,it 13 characteristic enough that the 
latter can only fittingly he considered as a branch of poetry , 
and that not merely on account of its form — for the poetic 
form belongs to science also — but on account of its subject- 
matter as well, und the method in which this is handled 
We might perhaps have introduced it as a division of the 
epic poetry , but it is preferable to keep the two distinct, 
8 inc& the works of the class now in question studiously 
avoid all matter of a purely mythical description We 
have already remarked that the old Puranaa contained 
historical portions, which, m the existing Puranas, are con- 
fined to the mere nomenclature of dynasties and kings , 
and that here they clash violently, not only with one 
another, hut with chronology generally We meet with 
the same discrepancies m all works of the class we axe 
now considering and especially in its leading representa- 
tive, Kalb ana’s Rdja-taramgini, or history of Kasfimfr, 
which belongs to the twelfth century a t* Here, it is 


* * Here, before ell, la to be 
mentioned Sumadeva’a Kathd sant- 
tiljmo, of the twelfth century, edited 
by Herm Broekhaua (1E39-66) Of 
tbe IpAoi tail'd of Gityldhy*, be 
!ongin(. to about the sixth century — • 
* work which 11 Supposed to have 
been written in the J’airdcAf IkiJid 
end which m the b»«i« of the work 
of Somadeva, — a recast by Ksbe- 
®aijikara has recently been dig 
sphered by Burnell and Buhkr, gee 
‘"d Antig 1 302 £f (Kebemarp 
* srl ,s *1 0 called hdiemendra, 
according j 3 Buhler (letter fn.ro 


Kaahmlr, pub in / St , xiv <02 ff ) 
bo lived under king Atlanta (1028- 
1080) and wrote 1020-1040) — The 
Dafu lumdio ehir\ta of Da?dm be 
longing to about the sixth century, 
waa edited by Wilson in 1846 and by 
Buhler in 1873 Subandhu * Vdsoro- 
tioltd (seventh tentitiy 0 was edited 
by Dali, with an excellent critical in 
troduction in 1859 (Bill, hid.) 
BdniB Adtfamiari, of about the 
came date appeared at Calcutta m 
1850 For an account of these last 
three works see my / St ', l jQS- 
380 
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tme, we tare to do with somsthu^ more than mere b&M 
data, but then, as a set-off to this, we have also to do 
with a poet, one who is more poet than histonan.and who, 
for the rest, appeals to a host of predecessors. It is only 
where the authors of these works treat of contemporary 
subjects that their statements possess a decided value, 
though, of course, precisely with respect to these, their judg- 
ment is in the highest degree biassed But exceptions like- 
wise appear to exist, and in particular, m some princely 
houses, family records, kept by the domestic priests, appear 
to have been preserved, which, in the main,* seem to he 
passably trustworthy 225 — .Aa for Geography, we repeatedly 


* Only tho family pfidigrco toust 
not eater fate the question, for theee 
genealogical tables go back almost 
regularly to tbe heroic families of 
tb* epic 

* J Ortain «ta tenants in the astro 
logical treatise Odrfft SayJMd cap 
7 «gt I’urdija, in which the relations 
of iho- Tavinai with India are 
tanchnj tipoi) (tea Keen, Peel to 
Bjihat daiptuti, p 33 ff), oppear to 
haso it roal historical significance 
JTtriha ehoma too, seems 
to b« a worlf embodying some good 
information «"• Halt Pref to the 
Viaava datti, P I2ff Wto) And 
tbo sam» reuiark applies to tho 
Fifmmdnld chant* by Biibapa of 
Kashmir, in 18 tirgit compos'd 
about & d icSji jua» edited wiib 

a wry valuable introduct/on by 

Buhler This work supplies aost 
Important and anlhaotio infoitni- 
tmu, not only regarding the poflta 
oatiro country and the chief cities 
of India visited by him in the court# 
of prolonged travels, hut alto as to 
thebwlcryof the Chtfliikyadyna'tJ 

whoso then representative, Irifchu 

■vana Malta, the wort is intended to 
eja.1t In E abler » opinion, Vernay 
hope for some further accession {o 
cur histories! knowledge from the 
•t J1 casting libraries of the Jaiuas 
and, I might add, from tbeir«pe c ial 
literature also, which H peculiar!/ 
nch lo legendary worts (eAaiufr,!) 

Tba S-irutv'/a ef 


nefrarj, In 14 threat, composed In 
V&Hlhi, under king fiildditys, at 
tho end of the sixth century yields, 
it is truo. but scant historical ma* 
tenil, and connats for the most part 
merely of popular tale* and legends , 
see toy paper m it {1858), P Ut 
(Bahler, l 6, p 18, plscss thiswork 
ss late as the thirteenth century J 
tiailtrh, Ltovo, I AX , ir ?tl, 
but »e* my Essay 00 the BhagmU, 

, 365) Still, a great wnety 

of information hu be-n preserved 
by the Jaloas, wbicli dweryes 
attention , for eiatnplo, respecting 
the ancient tings Vikramfrka snd 
^Ilirfbana, thoagb, to be iur*» 
they, Wo hare became almost wholly 
ta jtliictal figures 1 b« Hra cherttr*- 
of Ananta, lately gtuljscd by H. 
Jaeobi ,u J St, tie 97 £, describes 
tho fsuda between tho descendants 
of tbeso two Jungs, tnirodocing s 
third legendary personage, SGdrsU, 

who, aiisd by the JLltava *'o& ‘hs 
*00 of Vikramdrka, ineced* » 
mg the son of Mhvtfhioa ‘ nmFn S 
tut | bin a. It >» wntten In a Ireiti 
and graphic style, bat, to all ap- 
pearance, it has only a rtrj aught 
really historical nucleus , Xndssd it 
ejpre sly cLumS to be an unrUtic® 
of th« lUmij-tr* I Tb e S.aWsoss 
daiin»hM V*> » *erk «tant In 
several recensions. °t »«* *»«. 
the rdrama eSonfro l»e» awns, 

p 200), is attributed to r»|»me 64 

U.J moet solely, ss the Vct-iU go* 
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*iS 

find, m the various Puranas, jejune enumerations of moun> 
tains, mer 3 , peoples, and the like 2=3 But modem works, 
also upon this subject are quoted these, however, are 
known only by name — A leading source, besides, for 
history and geography, is supplied by the exceedingly 
numerous inscriptions and grants,* which, indeed, being 
often of \ ery considerable extent, might almost pass as a 
special branch of the literature They are usually drawn 
up m prose, though mostly with an admixture of verse. 
Of coins the number 13 comparatively small yet they 
have furnished surprisingly nch information regarding a 
period previously quite unknown in its details, the period 
of the Grecian kings of Bactna . 227 


From this general view of Sansknt poetry, wo now 
turn to the second division of Sansknt literature, to the 
works of Science and Art 

rtann.'ill u exclu i»rly, m*da Op of tuned in YdjnarilkjVB Uw book 
mutter ot tbe fairy tal» <Je enptum and in tbs FaScha UnJi 1° Msnu B 
The stones id the Bhya-prabindJia Code they are not yet known [See 
o' king Bhou and his court of the special accounts gireu of these 
poets are mere fintfiful niTentions. m Burnell a Elem of S Ind, Palaog , 
— Bdhler, in his letter from Rash p. 63 ffj 

mlr(f Si.xit 404, 405) states that Wilson g Arums Anfi?uo (1841) 
h» has now also discovered tb» and Lassen s Jndwhe A l erikvms 
A 1 li-mata which was u ed by Kal kunde (1847-61) still form the chief 
bans, as also Its TViram/nnij of nuns of information sod basis of 
Kehemendra an 1 Heljrfja , for the research m tbe field of Indian his 
Rdja-taramgn^ itself there is thus tory In the defartment of Nu 
the prospect of vnpcTU.it corree raiansa’ica and Inscriptions Burgess, 
tunas Bnrn»ll, Cunningham, Dowson, Eg 

^ Of special interest in this r» gebng, Fergneson, Edw Thomas 
gird are the sections styled limn \ am, Bhandirkar, and Rdjendra 
nMdya in the &- nlogieal texts Lfl» UitTa hare of late done *mi 
«<•* Rem Pref 10 Bnh. SamA [» nent terrioe In connection with 
V and in I St., x 20O IT Cun the eo-cillcd cave inscription* tna 
ninghaus otherwise most toento names of Bhdu Ddji, Bird SteTeu 
rums work, Ancient Ger*jra} Ap of eon E. W and A. A, West, Wei- 
fsdu (1S7J) baa ur/ort mutely teigaard, and J WiLoO, amongst 
»»*e' 00 acaiwot 0/ Chess oti-mr, cry bf ssw?' 

* On metal plates fits men 
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We give the precedence to tho Science of Language,* 3 
and take Grammar first. 

We have already had frequent occasion to allude to the 
early beginnings and gradual development of grammatical 
science It grew up m connection with the study *nd 
recitation of the Vedic texts, and those works which were 
specially devoted to it, protected by the sacrcdncss of their 
subject, have, m part, survived, lint, on the other hand, 
we have no records of the earlier stages of that gram* 
metical study which was directed to and embraced the 
entire range of the language,* and vre pass at once into 
the magnificent edifice which bears the name of Rinmt w 
its architect, and which justly commands the wonder and 
admiration of every one who enters, f Panim's grammar 
is distinguished above all similar works of other countries, 
partly by its thoroughly exhaustive investigation of the 
roots of the language, and the formation of words , partly 
by its sharp precision of expression, which indicates with 
an enigmatical succinctness whether forms coma under the 
same or different roles This is rendered possible by the 
employment of an algebraic terminology of arbitrary con- 
tnvance, the several parts of which stand to each other in 
the closest harmony, and which, by the very fact of its 
sufficing for all the phenomena which tho language pre- 
sents, bespeaks at once the marvellous ingenuity of its 
inventor, and his profound penetration of the entire ma- 
terial of tho language, It is not, indeed, to be assumed 
that Tamm was altogether the inventor of this method , 
for, in the first place, he directly presupposes, for example, 
a collection of primary affixes (un-Adi ) , and, in the second 
place, for various grammatical elements there occur m his 
work two sets of technical terms, the one of which u 
peculiar to lumself, while the other, as testified by bis 


Tlie general assertion 10 lbs • Only in Visits* Nirukll *re 
Hibikbiabya lo i I I f 44* (ehhan beginnings of the kiwi presetted , 
tfocaf tiUirlni IKaranti) which »s j-rt here rtjrnoldgt »"d thefntesti 

tribes Vedic n-sge to Siitrsi in gallon of roots arid of the formnllon 
general, is explained by Ktiysfs in of words ere still in * tery crude 
the sense that, net Hie roiArfiln stage 

vtlnln t for example, but only the t Eg, of Tire run* soionjsge 
ry/Uarona txlrrini ,«» Ime jntsnt, ss »7 13 , in tSe Ut’nt Mtfanla, S6 
since these Utter Wocg to the Y«U 22} (lens) 

, tonga se-/W,M M53 
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fconnnentatora, is taken from the Eastern grammarians* 
But at any rate, it seems to have been he who generalised 
the method, and extended it to the entire stock of the 
language Of those of his predecessors whom he men* 
lions directly by name, and whose names recur m part m 
YAska’3 Nirukti, the PiitiSakhya Sfitras, or the Aranyakas 
some may possibly have worked before him in this field , 
in particular, Sakatayana perhaps, whose grammar is sup- 
posed (Wilson, i£acl Coll, l 160) to be still in existence, 
although nothing definite is known about it.* 3 
The question now arises, "When did Panim live 1 Boht- 
lingk, to whom we owe an excellent edition of the gram- 
mar, has attempted to fix his date for the middle of the 
fourth century b c , but the attempt seems to he a failure 
Of the reasons adduced, only one has any approach to 
plausibility, which is to the effect that in the KathA-sant- 
sigarv, a collection of popular tales belonging to tho 
twelfth century, Panim is stated to have been the disciple 
of one Yareba, who lived at Pdtaliputra m the reign of 
Manila, the lather of Chandragupta (Sovo/JoinnrToy) Sut 
not only 13 the authority of such a work extremely ques- 
tionable in reference to a period fifteen centuries earlier, 
the assertion is, besides, directly contradicted, both as to 
time and place, by a statement of the Buddhist Hiuau 
Thsang, wno travelled through India in the first half of 
the seventh century For Hraan Thsang, as reported by 
Remaud (JIfim sur rfnde, p. 88), speaks of a double exist- 
ence of Panim, the earlier one belonging to mythical times, 
while the second is put by him 500 years after Buddha’s 


* See BohUingk in the Introdue himself & Jama in his introduction 
lion to Ins Prfmni p Xn , and in describes Slkijiyana also as such — 
l»a tract, Ueber den Accent in San namely, as ‘ via}id-iTamct nr >* f ‘’7 l 3^' i 
•It 1 * P 64 ditpait , 1 see also J SLt *>'' 396, 

13 In Benfej s Orient und Oeci 397 In Burnells cpini<™> yniw 
rfenf, 11 691-706 (1863), nnd in 181, Brkhm , p ill, many °f Saka^d- 
182(1864) t* Bubler has gireo an yanas rules are on Ui* contrary, 
account of a commentary (cAmtrf based upon Pimm or e*«n It’d 
»iantnfti)on ibc^aWdnu&fxanaof Idrtlitaj, nay, even on the further 
SakaMjana according to which (p interpretations in the M*Mbh4»bys 
T03) r.'mini s work lronld appear to Might not these «ontT»«tcli6ns bo 
bcsiinplt ‘sn unproTcd completed explained by supposing that the ex 
*tii in part remodelled edition lsling form of the work combines 
of that of S-tkaUjara. The author both old and new constituents! 
of tnia commentary k jketuurraan, 
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Htuan Tbsaug's assertion, no credit wbnteveT need at pre- 
sent be attached to the statement in the Baja-taramgipl 
If Panmi did not really flourish until ioo years after 
Kamslika, it a-D 140, 231 it is self-evident that the com 
mentary upon his work cannot have been in existence, 
end still les3 have been introduced into Kashmir, under 
Abhunanyn, Kamshka’a immediate successor* — But, apart 
altogether from the foregoing considerations, we have, in 
Pa nun’s work itself, a tery weighty argument which goes 
to show that the date to be assigned to him can by no 
xnean3 be go early as Bohtlingk supposes (about BC. 350) 
For in it Pamm once mentions the Yavanas, *,« , 'Idem, 
Greeks* and explains the formation of the word yarvrAnl 


131 Cat no iBcb Inference 11 dt- w»th the Ksmbnju, &ku» At, It 
dociMc from Him Tbsang'n ae- corrfosife aa to thla, tea / £?r, B, 
count, now that we are la poseMioc 321 , 1 SL, xin. 371 The ci^,« 
of ita exact tenor (see note 2 xo Varans *«a then in coarse of ti me 
above) tho atstemenl of the Rija- transferred to (he political successor* 
Urajjjguii m thus 3 d no way ira of the Greeki in the empire ol 
pngned by it Western India, that fa, to the Indix 

* Lsesbo (/ AS, l 719) asserts Ecjthiim themtelrn, to the Per 
that the D06t ancient meaning eiaaa (Pdraelkia, whose women, fee 
of the word yamna w«s probably example, are lenned YcmU by 
•Arabia/ becanse fncenae, which KiiidAa In Rsgbur, |r 5 i), and, 
came from Arabia, was t*rtoed yd- lutly, to the Aral* or Moslem! , aeo 
ran a bn tibia assertion la distinctly / £c,xiu 308. Recently, 11 ft tree, 
erroneons Ro far ae we know at Rjjeodn fAla Mitre, in the Jove 
present, this latter term first occora da Soe. Veoy, 1874, p 246 ft, hai 
in the Anars koabt, tnd there along proaonneed ajaitai the tieW that 
with lurushka, which can a cartel/ be dir Greeks were originally mead by 
■ eery ancient word It may eon the Tiranaa, botbiairynmostiyrt 
a«<;nenily either dst- from tho time in great part of a very eoriona Wad 
of the commercial mtercooree of the Cf farther on this point my letter 
Indiana with Arabia abortly before in ih 0 Ini. An/ iq, it 244ft (rS;j) 
Mohammad, or e*en with the Mtx where, fn particular, I point eatthat 
bammadan Arabs , or elae—fike the name Yasaoa first became pirns 
yamntahfa, ‘tin ’ [Hemaeh, 1041, larited in Indu through Alerindcr, 
according to Bohtlingk Piea, 'lead/ ta.ihroogh bis Persian interpreters, 

cot ‘tin ’1 snd yotaim-pHyo, ‘pep. eUbcngh it may possibly hire been 
per/ the chief articles of traffic with known prtnoosly through the me- 
tho Greeks cf Alexandria— it rosy diem of the Indisn iorr/ixnf» who 
possibly hare been named, not from aerted In the army of Pan otj— There 
the Arabs, bet from the Grtcki, who it a rmarkaUe legend 1" the To 
Aronght incense as well as tin and ntijia and (be twelfth hook of (he 
pepper from India (Lassen, / AAf, Mahd Bh^rals, of the fight ol 
2S6 n)' Wherever we find the Kj-ubpa with Edi-Ti'in, ‘the 
Yavanis mentioned in the epi«v or Black JTarana,' so railed, it would 
other aimilar ancient writings, only appear, in contradistinction to the 
the Greeks can be meant. (Tie (Whit} Ytnnut Ought wt *en 
almost constant aa.o<rat!on of them to understand African or dark 6cm 
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—to which, according to tha Vdrttiha, the word iwn, 
* writing,' must be supplied, and which therefoie signifies 
‘the writing of the Yavanaa.’ 232 — In the Paficha-tantra, 
Panmi is said to have been hilled by a lion , hut, inde- 
pendently of the question whether the paiticalar verso 
containing this allusion belongs to the original text or not, 
no chronological inference can be draw n from it, 233 


itictaees that hid come into colli 
Bion ttiUi the Indians! At the 
lime of the Dull kurnira, the name 
Kiln-Y&vana (as well as Yavana 
itself} does, in point ot fact, ex- 
prosily designate a seafaring people 
— supposed by Wilson to ba the 
Arabs. In the legend in the Pa 
rinaa end the Malii-Bhdrata, on the 
contrary, no reference to the sea 
is traceable , and Wilton therefore 
(Vision Pur , 56s, $66) refers it to 
the Greeks, that i«, thoie of Btctna. 
Tins new >a perhaps confirmed by 
Uie circumstance that tbie Kfila 
Yavana vs associated with* Gdryya, 
since it is to Gargi, at least, who 
uniformly appears as one of the 
earliest Indian astronomers, that a 
wren a ascribed, in which the Ya 
vinaa (here unquestionably the 
Greeks) are highly extolled Pos 
Biblj this is the very reason why 
Cirgya is here associated with Kdla 
Yavana, 

131 For the different explanations 
that have been attempted of this 
word, see / St, v 5-8, 17 ff , 
Burnell, Elm of S Ind Pal , p 7, 
93 the laiier regards it as “not 
Unlikely that lips has been introduced 
into Indian from the Persian dipt. 
Benfey also in his GadivEu do 
Sprtuhmueitxhafl p 48 (1869), 
understands ly YVrranunl ‘Greek 
tinting but he places ibe complc 
lion ot lMninis work as early asB.C 
32a In lint case, he thinks Pimm 
M had a! read r hud the oppot tumlytJnr 
mg eix yc mol becoming acquainted 
with Greek writing in lus own im 
mediate neighbourhood without in* 
(erruption Alexander baring as is 
well known, established satrapies in 
Jnflia it “If aid in the put a adjoin 


mg’ — in Uie vicinity of the Indus, 
namely, near winch Pdoinia birth- 
place was. But to me it is very 
doubtful indeed that a space so short 
sa six years should hare sufficed to 
give rise to Lbe employment by the 
Indiana of a special term and affix 
to denote Greek writing — (which 
sorely in the first years after Alex 
andera invasion can hardly hare 
attracted their attention In so very 
prominent a way ')— so that the mere 
expression ‘the Greek* directly 
signified * the writing of the Greeks * 
and Pimm found himself obliged to 
explain the formation of the lernt in 
a apecial rule. “The expression 
could only have become bo very 
familiar through prolonged and fre 
quent use— a thm„ conceivable and 
natural in Pdoinis native district, 
in those provinces of North Western 
India which were so long occupied 
by the Greeks But this of courts 
pre-opposes thst a lengthened period 
had intervened since the time of 
Alexander ’ — l it, it 89 (1857) 
nJ Since the above waa wmteu 
the question of Pinna s dale has 
been frequently discussed Max 
Muller first of all urged, and rightly, 
the real import of Hium Tbsang a 
account, as opposed to my argument 
Apart from llns,towever,l still firmly 
adhere to the rearonmg in the text , 
see 7 St, iv 87, v 3 ff To the 
vsgue external testimony »e need 
hardly attach much importance 
Pinira B vocabulary itself (cf ya 
tardaf) can alone yield ua certain 
information And it was upon this 

E alhtbat Goldstucker proceeded in 
13 i’unin, fits place in Sanslptt 
■Literature (September 1861) — a 
work diatinguulied »i> an eminent 
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Pdnmi’s work has continued to be the basts of gramma 
tical research and the standard of usage in tha Liugnaga 
dowa even to the present tune Owing to its frequent 
obscurity it wa3 early commented upon, and— a circum* 
stance to which there is no parallel elsewhere m the lite- 
rature-some of these earliest interpretations have come 
down to us At their head stand the Paribk&shis, or 
explanations of single rules, by unknown authors , next 
come the Vdrltilas (from vnth, * explanation ') of Kdty.-l- 
yana,* and after these the MaMbhdshya of Patamjab 
With regard to the date of Kdtydyana, the statement of 
Hman Thsang, to the effect that 300 years after Buddha's 
death, » e, m p C 240,1 " It dodeur K\a to yart na " lived at 
Tdmasavana in the Panjdb, is by Bohthngk referred to 
this Kdtydyann, but when we remember that the same 
traveller assigns to Pimm’s second existence a date so Into 
as 500 years after Buddha, such a reference of courso 
becomes highly precarious Besides, the statement is in 


dsgree by tnily profound in res tui- 

tion of ih ia aspect of tbe question an 
well 11 of the liter* loro xmmedute)/ 

bearing d pon 1 1 Tbs conclusion he 
arrive! at ii (bat Filip mi ii older 
than Enddhi, than lbs rrjCti&frbyne, 
than tilths Vedje texts weposses\ 
oiceptmg the three Suphilds of the 
Hit, Edman, »nd Click Vijus— 
older than any Individual author In 
whatever field, with the single ex 
ctption of YiJta (p 243) In May 
1861, before tbeaeparato publication 
of this work, which had prcviouaiy 
(Nov 1 £60) appeared as the preface 
to Ooldetilcker'i photo lithographed 
edition of the Bfdnava Kilpa Sutra, 
I endeavoured — and, ai 1 believe, 
•uccegsfnffy— fa a detailed rfjafnder 
In / Si, r J-176, to rebut tbeea 
vtriom deductions, point by point. 
For the poat-Buddllglio Jito ol 
Pdmof, compare In particular the 
evidence adduced, pp 136-14* 
which Is excellently eopilemeniet 
by Bubler’a paper on Blkajiyina 
(1863, tee note 229 abort) To tbe 
mention of the ‘YAMninl las to 
be added a peculiar circumstance 
which jEurneli bu recently noticed 


(item S Ind. Pal, p 96) ’iho 

denotmgof number* by (he letter! 

of the alphabet in their order (1 = 2), 

to which Ooldittiekerf/’dnmi.p jj) 
first drewittendon, and whifh, *c 
cording to the Bbdshja, it peculiar 
to Pdpmi, occnrs in his work only, 
and ia "prici! 1 '!/ anailjr to the 
Oreek and Semitic notation of 
numerals by Jetlera of tlio alphabet" 
If, further, the Creek account! of 
the confederation of the Ofifydaai 
and IfaXlof bo correct , if, tbit •* to 
cay, their alliance Cr«t took pUca 
through fear of Alexander whereas 
they had op till then lived in con 
aunt enmity then in »)l probability 
ApidalJ, and A /srtum Pdplnl afao, 
would have 1 0 be ttt down u tuhte 
qnent to A lexandcr , ace / St, xnt, 

^ Who there mention several of 

theae ParibLdehii 

■f Thatia, if ws adopt the chruno- 
logy of the Sou them Buddhists, but 
rather, only *0 to, »mte Kaniatika, 
whose dale, M we saw, »a fixed ly 
coins for a a 40 is by Hman Th-au* 
y laced 4 co yeara alter Buddha * 
death 
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itself an extremely indefinite one, the “ docteur ” m ques- 
tion not being described as a grammarian at all, but simply 
as a descendant of the Katya family 234 E\ en admitting, 
however, that the reference really is to him, it would still 
be in conflict with the tradition — m itself, it is true, of no 
particular authority — of the Katha sarit-sagara, which not 
only represents Katyayana as the contemporary of Pdnuu, 
but identifies him with Vararuchi, a minister of King 
Nanda, the father of Chandragupta (ZavSponirrrros), ac- 
cording to which, of course, he must have flourished about 
bc 350 As regards the age of the Mahabhdshya 23 -* we 
hive seen that the assertion of the K3ja-taramginf as to 
its introduction into Kashmir in the reign of Abbimanyn, 
the successor of Kamshka, t 1 , between a_d 40 and 65, 13, 
for the reasons above assigned, m the meantime discre- 
dited 435 For the present, therefore, we are without infor- 
mation as to the date of those interpretations, just as we 
are regarding the date of Paruni tumself But when once 
they are themselves in our hands it will certainly be pos- 
sible to gather from their contents, by means of the great 
number of word3 they contain, a tolerably clear image of 
the time when they originated, 237 in the same way as we 


04 It is tins only that his weight , 
whereas no importance whatever is 
to be attached, as we have already 
seen (cote 230), to the second exist- 
ence of Piniuu On the various 
hityas, Kityfyaoae »t the time of 
the Bhi-'hya itself, for instance, see 


1 399 


“The name PatMlijali (we should 
expect Pat*) is cer amly somehow 
connected with that of the P-itam 
chili KIpya of the Und of the Mi 
dna, who appears in the Tdjnavil 
klyi lfnd» of the ^atap Br It 
occurs again (see below p 237) as 
the name of the author of the k ogi 
Sutras. Patamjali appears as name 
»f one of the prior births of Buddha 
(ha 242 111 \\ estergaird s Cata 
Joy hi, p 39) In the Prararidhyaji 
5 9 (Yajnl. Peril ) the Pil.mjalia 
are clashed is belonging to the family 
of \ ifvifrulu —According to let-r 
accounts, by Coliardlya, who is cited 
( ur timet m the Eh i hya, we hate 


to understand Pataipjali himself , 
and the same applies to the name 
Oonikdputra , see on this / St , v 

> 55 . *'«- 3 > 6 , 323, 403- . 

>“ By no tneape see note 231 

157 On the ba~u of the lithographed 
edition of the Mahdbhdshja, pub- 
lished at Benares in 1872 by Rijd- 
rdtpafdstrln md Rllafetstrui with 
Kaiya(a a commentary (of about the 
seventh century (J), see / *it , v 
167) I have attempted in / &, xui. 
3 9t-102, to sketch such an outline 
The first section o( the work, with 
Ka'jata. »n& h ige4a a glos’ belong 
ing to the eighteenth century was 
pubh-hed so long ago as 1S56 by 
BalliDtync A. photo-lithographed 
l».ue of the enure Bhishya, pre 
pared under Coldatucker s supem 
sion at the expense of the Indian 
Government, has recently appeared 
in London, in 3 vola. (vol t, the 
ELSahya vol u Ehi-hya with 
Kaiyata a Cunm , vol uu, Mgojt 
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can even now attempt, although only in broad outline, % 
picture of the time of Pan mi* With regard to the 
latter, the condition of the text, m a critical point of view, 
forms a main difficulty A few of the Sutras found 10 it are 
already noimoosly acknowledged not to be JPittmi’s, and 
there is the further peculiar circumstance, that, according 
to the scholiasts of the Calcutta edition, fully a thud of 
the entire S&tras are not interpreted in the Mahibhishya 
at allf The question then arises whether this is merely 


bluffs a Scboh on Kaiyafa) Gold 
ElUAer, m las ■f'dJtml p ziS ft, 
mainly u pon the ground of the atate- 
meat in the Blilahys “ arunad Ta- 
ta nah Sdi<iam, n which ha connects 
with an expedition ot Menander 
(S.C- 144-120) agunat Aycdhyi. 
fixed the date of the composition bf 
the work lor the penod of thi* ex- 
pedition, or Specially for Re. I40- 
iM. The ohjectioni urged t-r mi 
(7 St-, T 151) against thia assump- 
tion were m the flnt place, mate- 
rially weakened bj a remark of 
Kern’a in hia Preface to the Bph. 
Suph- of Vartfha-lfibira, p 37, ac- 
cording to which the statement ui 
tie kudo passage of tha Bhfihys 
"ai-urud larano AfdJAyatndabt" u 
cot necessarily to be referred to tha 
Baddhutio school of this name, first 
founded by Nifeirjuoa, but may 
possibly bare reference fo * tribe 
tailed Mldhyataika, mentioned else- 
where In the next place, Bhxggar 
111, 10 the /mi drift?, a. 399 ff i 
1L $9 ft, attempted to prora that 
Pttaflijali wrote the particular sec- 
tion where ha apeaka in the abort 
terms of Menander (who ia assumed, 
on Oo'ditucker'l authority. to be 
meant by * fincj ) between H 
144 and 142, aeeing that ha there at 
tha game time apeaki of aaenfieea aa 
till being performed for Posbpa- 
Qitra (Ut 17S-142) In roe reply 
ia 1 S-^ xitL 305 ff , I emphaa »ed 
these points fir t, that the titty 
tily of the Tat ana and Menander it 
by 00 meins made oat , next, that 
it does not at ah receasirfly follow 
from the passage ,u question (hat 


FatajpjaTi and PushyaSulra (tha Is 
the correct form) were coatotnpora* 
net , and, lastly, that Pa tup j a 1 1 cosy 
possibly hare found these examples 
already current, in whleh caae they 
cannot be used to prora anything 
with regard to him but only with 
regard to tia predecessors — it may 
be, eren Pipmi Liffiscjf. And a) 
though I am now disposed, ta pro- 
trace of Bhipdirkar s further objec- 
tion!, to admit the historical branny 
of tha statement referring (0 Posh 
yamitra (but see Bdhtimgk a op posits 
eiewin Z D if f7 , xxix. iSj £), 
•til), with respect to a!) thaexsaplm 
here in question, I mint la y Special 
stress en the possibility just men- 
tioned, that they may belong to tba 
classof n dniidWufitifci filnatrston* 
(£5«i, p. JIJ) IVa mast for tha 
present rest aatuSai theref’r* (p> 
319X with placing the data of tha 
composition of the Bhishya between 
B.C. igcaods a fo,— « nrtslt which, 
cocaiderfng the wretched stats of tha 
chronology of Indian iterator* gene- 
rally, Is, despite its todeSoltMeaa, 
of do mean importance. 

* See / Si, L. 141 tST C 11 * 
beginning here raids cam* w a iuoJ 
etiii for sran t of the llai/bbisiys. J 

+■ In the case of worn* of these, it 
ia remarked that they are cot *x» 
plained Acre, or e'ao Dot separately 
Acquaintance with ih» llahibkish/a 
itself will alone yield ee aaUfaitory 
information on tin poiot (From 
Aefrecbta accounts n ha Qital. 
Cold Swat /KM. -&*#.! appeared 

that of Pinter* J)SJ oo 17 (pro 

are directly discusa-d, and Go<d 
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because these particular ‘Sutras are dear and intelligible of 
themselves, or whether we may not also here and there 
have to suppose caw* where the Sutras did not yet foim 
pa’ t of the text at the time when this commeutaiy was 
composed The so-called gams, or lists of words which 
follow one and the same rule, and of which, uniformly 
only the initial word 13 cited m the test itself, are for the 
present wholly without critical authenticity, and carry no 
weight, therefoie, m reference to Paninis time Some such 
lists muat, of course, have been drawn up by Pamm , but 
whether those now extant are the same is v ery problema- 
tical indeed, to some extent it is simply impossible that 
they can he so Nay, such of them even as chance to be 
specified singly in the Mahabhashy a can, strictly speaking, 
prove nothing save for the time of this work itself * Here, 
too, another word of caution is necessary, — one which, 
ought, indeed, to he superfluous, but unfortunately is not, 
as experience shows, — namely, that care must be taken, 
not to attnbute to words and examples occurring in the 
scholia, composed so recently as fifty years ago, of the 
Calcutta edition of Pamm, any validity in reference to the 
tune of Pamm himself No doubt such examples are 
usually derived from the Mahabhashy a , but so long as 
this is not actually proved to be the case, we are not at 
liberty at once to assume it , and besides ev en when it is 
clear that they ate actually borrowed from the Maha- 
hhashya, they are good only for the time of this work 
itself, hut not for that of Panuu .* 13 


-tucier then showed that the Bhi- 
thji is not so much a commentary 
on Pdmui as rather a d fence of him 
against the unjust attacks of Kityi- 
yaua the author of the tdritt&ai, 
«er I St xin 297 
* See/ St, » 142, 143, 151 fun. 
* 93 , 3°2 3 * 9 ] 

“ This is not qui-e Strictly to the 
purpose Max Muller was the first to 
point out that P mini « Sitraa were 
evidently from the beginning ac 
cuuipanied by a definite interpreta- 
tion, whether oral or written, and 
tbit * considerable proportion of the 
examples in the Bhdshva must hate 
*ome lioro this source my, the 


BblUhya has itself a special mm* 
for these, such examples being 
styled murtMdlAufiiita, s°® 7 SL, 
Xin 315 Unfortunately, lio-vever, 
we hare not the sligSte-t clue (/ Sirs, 
u. 167) to enable us to decide,, in 
individual instances whether an ex 
ample belongs to this cla-sof murd/i 
Or not. — On the other hand— as re 
suits not only from the data in the 
Rdja tsrarpgmi, bnt also, in parti, 
cular, from the statements at the 
eloseof the second book of Han s Yd 
ky&padiys, which were first cited by 
uuldstucker, and hare lately been 
published in a corrected form by 
Xielhorn iu the Ind dnti? ,111283- 
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In addition to I’aium s system, tiie^s grew no m con^i 
of time s°\ eral otLer gmmms.*icnl systems, khvmg iiem 
own peojlinr terminology; and grammatical literature in 
general attnmed to a most remarkably rick end eitenzire 
tJst elopmcnt . 23 Tks Tibetan Tandjar Iikemsl enbmc’J 


2S7 — tie EiaLbya his undergone 
rr.im f c'd Titi 6 Etnde* o' fo^ane, bee 
been no-e thin cnee neUiaso, aid 

mi ged idresh, so Ihit tie poisi- 
ia»*T tf cocud'-ib’e changes, adb 
tjGss, srd tate-pa— i-'l» cannot be 
c»- ;b StrctiT epeakiag, there- 
fore in ei-h icdi«C=il c*a 5 it te- 
tr i -r, h jncn, cno r rt.a.n whether 
tie er-ancle 15 to be credi-ed to 
Pitizpiib him ei, e* to these mb- 
eeqaent r*no 2 *Hirg» cl the text 
(or, tere*»elr, to Zaizz^jtl ■ p-e- 
t,-c*'so-*, creTeatoP£j.ritinseE), 
t*e/ J’h.xi U323 313 , Ir-d. AeL~ , 
17 2 .J Eielhcra, it 11 true, ta 
led. An j, it 10S, Lu proterted 

Verj jtrsr s'j e^axrt th* «*» “ tilt 
at *one cm* or o-ber tie text of 
tie HihibHibji hid been lcet, 

tbit it hid to be re-oc.trccted," 
Ac. H* will cnJy “ perbx?» «l'ow 
% b*e»k so fir *1 rrpirdi 1 s tnd j 
tieml ict«’rpre»stioo I "i»!rJe we ere 
for tae time be sg bound “to re- 
el'd tie t*it of the StiMlhi-iji 
as g-ren by cur H 5 S. to be th* 
*e=e es 1* «xj ed iboit raw yeire 
iga. Let cs, tl*n tr ut the tr 
gutn*Ej b* tie toes’ll in eupport 
e* tb > f-r b J p-o^r- ef-ne wid 
liret rc5ce in the te-e cf the 
riiemenucn th* bud]— tbit ere 
t*Ul pc-sorred is the tuition lt- 
*t!f On three sepuxte omaiioni, 
t.* e «p tbets npifnla, IWVi, 
are emp’oysd «f the 
»c-i. And t v ere is the further 
e> -cun stmc* tbit, te c trying to 
Burnell 5 teit many (PreL to Y ahU- 
Erih., p TTi- n.), tbe Sooth Ictus 
JlSS. c' the tei *-r?e*J- to ruj 
jm tredlp see ei*o EameE ■ Den. 
S lad. J*ab, I> 7 . S 2 - 
13 The r<fiy 3 '>cd'ju cf Hin, the 
edtmg cf welch bn tew been 
nnieraiea by K« i -=, c-nnecis 
itself tpecsEy with the iftiC 
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it present tei"g ed,-*d be P-."l- 
(iitna in J_e Btciret Renfu. A. 
coring to him it Fit compuiet tn 
tbe th_-teen h cesttsry, si Go f 
**Cchrr hid llreidy Lbted , wl— r_l 
the da te pnrTiouiiy p«- 5 t>«d to l, 

10 aeee*dine* wi b ECSthiji > t^w, 
ru towtrdj the e-gbtb ee;; at, 
^/51,t 67 c, r ^.«=«i 

to Ytmini* Ed ry i-aeiidrc-'-iUi, 
pp. Tll^ Til- — To AtS'e'bt "« e™ * 
ea *d tion (Eotc, (£;») <i Pj- 
jrtlidr U 1 Commentary (of th* 
thirteenth cea s*y cr *-) t-r 
lnldeS.tru uLicb *-** 

(tee I f r, il *J 2 ) to Mr- tvi 
to SibltlrtE- tnd j4- E(X 15 
engined en ta ed.t.eo e{ Crt*- 
tazna nxloiadW t>' Y e* di - r . f st . 
—Or EltnoJ! Dilb t* » dias-d-a* 
iatsit dl (eeeerteenth centun) we 
Lire cow *r ew r.d re»d edu.ua hr 
Tirialit YichirpU (Ci’c, :S1|- 
lS'5)— -A highle mertorui- ‘ 

11 tbeed aon wiJi Etyb-V- - - -- > 

ic, cf Yindffji’ifljli l"f til 
hyJ R. Enllistjne (c r T c *^’ r r-^* 
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a tolerable number of grammatical writings and these for 
the most Dart works that have been lost in India itself 210 
As regards Lexicography — the second branch of the 
science ot language — we have alieady pointed out its first 
beginnings in the Nighantut, collections of synonyms, Ac, 
for the elucidation of the Vedic texts But these "ere of 
a practical character, and wholly confined to the Veda 
the need of collections towards a dictionary of Sanskrit, 
being, on the contrary, more a scientific one, was naturally 
only awakened at a much later time Here, too, the earliest 
attempts in this direction, ha\e perished, and the work of 
Amara sifiba, the oldest of the kind that has come down 
to 11s, appeals expressly in the introduction to other 
Tantris, from which it was itself compiled Its com- 
mentators also etpressly mention hy name as such Tantras 
the Tnkanda the TJtpahnj, and the works of Kabhasa, 
Katjay°na, Vjadi,* and Vnrarucbi, the two latter as 
authorities for the gender of words 


1S74 it L«d reached to i» 4. 50) (1*54 iS63) , further, ao ed-t on 

lbe ejltera of this grammar u of rweully (1S73) published at Bam 
peculiar 'inter* * 00 this account, hay ef Benscbaudraa {aeoordinij to 

that a eoecil cflou*ctioe appears to BMu Diji *0 ioSS- 1172, ee 

exist between 1 and the I ill gram Jojrn I onlay Br ft. A S , a. 224! 
maroE Kachchayaca, p„rtieal»ily tu Prdtnt Grammar which forms tho 
rrg^vl to th* termnulogy employed eighth book of (us great treatise on 
Accord Cg to Eulilera letter from Sonslpt grammar, the Sj&iiunH 
Kashmir (pub in / £' tiv 402 E ) txsana aid Ir-tly, Puchel s vain 
the K4 ant-a is thegpecial grammar able dissert-tion Be Grcnraticu 
of the Kfltn'ia- &.id was there Praerutas (1S74), which tipple- 
fieuueut’y commented udoo m the njents the accounts m La — ed 5 In 
I2th-l6tli centuries Of older tidal Unjua Pram. tea (Bonn, 
grammatical text* ha has further 1S37I with r*ry irnportsnc msl-riaJ 
discovered lbe Panl’tdeAdt ot Vyddi See S~h efoera paper on the 

and Chandra «a a!s-> the 1 ama logical and grammatical writings in 
it. res and SfadHaehd c'andruA the Taodjur p 2", from the Bulletin 
of the latter likewise an A ryoya de la Cla se h>st jAU. de [Acad. 
tn’ and III <Uj tarampnl by Jnp da Sc de St Pctertbovry iv 
i_ ri ,Je.j4/das prec»ptor) and a Kos 18, 19 (1847), from sell cb it 
j •- beautiful Uan> 11S of the appears that the Chandra Fjidia- 
K_».i4. In oue of tbe«e MSS this rao a Sitra, the Ealdpa Sutra and 
1? t tamed work u ascribed to the SaroxrO t Vyilh)rona-S\itTa in 
fimiiia and JayiMitjv (Jaydjidal), particular, are repres nted tliere 
whereby the earl er Mew as to u, * A Yjd<Ji 13 cited in the Rik 
date again g»ma credit. — For a list Pritiiihhja [smd ill Gold-tucker a 
cl ‘hansait-Gmaojars, * Sc. see Pimm he p'aya a very Special part 
Cc’ebrooiis ifuc £« it 3S 2, The Samyrela several titaeB men 
vd. Cowell —It remaius still to ticned in the EHaJiya, and there 
UHijon here Cov-ell* edition ef aajgned to Dili! djona la by ha 
lie Pr£Pnto proiAJj of Tiraraelj who y es_riW J as * work 2D 
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The question now is to determine the age of Amara 
sifiha— a question which, in the first instance exactly 
coincides with the one already discussed as to the da'e of 
Kalidisa, for, like the latter. Amara « specified bj tradi- 
tion among the ‘nine gems’ of the court of Vikrama — 
that Vitiama whom Indian tradition identifies with Ling 
Bhoja (a_d toso), but to whom European cntictsn has 
assigned the date B.C. 56, because — an era bearing this came 
commences with that j ear The utter groundlessness of 
this last assumption has been already erposed in the 
case of KAlidasa, though we do not here any more than 
there, enter the lists in defence of the Indian traai'.on. 
This tradition is distinctly contradicted, m particular, by 
a temple-ins enphoa discovered at Buddha^aya, which is 
dated 1005 of the era of Vikramaditya (le, x.v 949} 
and m which Amara-dera is mentioned as one of 
the 'nine jewels’ of Vikrama’s court, and ns builder 
of the temple in question. This inscription had been 
tamed to special account by European criticism in sup- 
port of its view, but Boltzmann's researches (op rJ, 
pp 26-32) have made it not improbable that it was put 
there in the same age m winch Amara-sulha’s dictionary 
was written, seeing that both give expression toprecuelj 
the same form of belief, a combination, namelv, of Bud- 
dhism with Vishnuism — a form of faith which cannot 
possibly have continued very long in > ogue, resting as it 
does on n union of directly opposite systems At all 
et ents, inscription and dictionary cannot be so much as 
icxx> } ears apart, — that is a sheer impossibility Unfor- 
tunately this inscription 13 not known to us m the original, 
and has only survived in the English translation made by 
Ch Wilkins in 1785 (a time when he can hardly Imve 
been i ery proficient in Sanskrit 1 ) the text itself is tat 


too 000 Coba — et'nbuted lo a geaer»t-om” prior to the hl-tr 
\yl<}>, meaning in all likelihood the And on thu Le fnoua.fi a fpeaiL 
B»o!B Vjlji who u elitnrhere aen ‘ Lutonetl »rgn3ieit“ for the de- 
posed in the Bhiihya. Non upon Wo nation of Pfa ai « di *e , for if 
tha itrtnrth of this, GoIditUckrr t rSi , Pimm* do* e daat Co lit 
soli up 1 direct relal oo of km er* Ijr, n ci.ef m !he Rik Pr , th-'i 
ehijt between PSijint, who i* deaig of couree tin *ork muj be liter 
Bated flililloitrt in the Bhiihjm, than Pimm , e»e 1-a.ai* a'l tLie / 
and this ZU Wfjme, only £ , » 41, 127-13 j» x '*• <51 J- 

Jli former must be “«t lent two 
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^th the stone on which jfc was incised That the dic- 
tionary belongs, in any case, to a period considerably later 
than the first century B c — the date commonly assigned 
to it — is sufficiently indicated by data furnished by the 
■work itself For, in the first place it enumerates the 
signs of the zodiac, which were unquestionably borrowed 
"by the Hindus from the Greeks , and, according to Le- 
tronne’s in\ estigations, the completion of the zodiac did 
not take place among the Greeks themselves before the first 
century aj> , so that, of course, it cannot hat e become 
known to the Hindis till one or several centuries later 
Again, in the Amara-kosha, the lunar mansions are enu- 
merated m their new order, the fixing of which was due 
to the fresh life infused into Indian astronomy under 
Greek influence, the exact date being uncertain, but hardly 
earlier than ajj 400 Lastly, the word din&ra occuia 
here* which, as pointed out by Pnnsep, is simply the 
Latin denanus (see Lassen, I AK, u. 261, 348) The use 
of the term tantra in the sense of ‘ test-book ’ may perhaps 
also be cited m thi 3 connection, as it belongs only to a 
definite period, which is probably the fifth or sixth cen 
tury, the Hindis who emigrated to Java having taken the 
word with them in this sense, 10 — All this, of course, yields 
us no direct date If it be correct, aa stated by Remaud 
(Him sur rinde, p 114), that there existed a Chinese 
translation of the work, "rddigde au vi e si&cle,” this 
would give us something tolerably definite to go by But 
Stan Julien doe3 not, it would seem, 111 the passage cited 
by Remaud as his authority, express hunsp'f m quite such 
definite turns, as he merely speaks of the “traduction 
chinoise de l’Amarakocha, qrn paiaSt avoir ete publide 
” f nor are the positive grounds he adduces in sup 
port of this view directly before us, so that we might test 


* It b’'o recurs w the PiScha 
■tantra, in a lup-nJ cf Euddhi *.c 
ongio — I mav here al o renaii: m 
yat-iDg that tb* « ord dromma, vt, 
is employed in the twelfth 
century by Eh t-kara as well «e in in 
scnctions [cf Z D i' G ti 420] 
,4 ‘ Of special al o is the 

Arabico Ter-ian void pffu -for ele 
ybant, cf Kumdrili on Jaun., 1. 3 


5, cited by Colebrooke, Slue. E s., 
* 314 1 1339*) Gildemeister in 
Z h M Q , xsnu 697 
+ Tbe meaning of paraltrc, how 
ever, is doubtful it can signify 
either ‘seem or ba clear’ (ac 
cording to all evidence),— in tl e 
latter sen'e like the Latm apparert, 
and the Engli h 'appear being x 
deed derived from appareKat- 
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them Of the Tibetan translation of tfie wort in tho 
Tandjur no particulars are imon n How great the difitenl'y 
is oi arriving at any sort of decision m this matter is 
shown by the example of one of the most celebrated of 
living Indiaiusts, H* H. Wilsoa For while, iu the pie- 
face to-the first edition of his Sanskrit Dictionary (1S19), 
he ia f her inclined to the view that Atnara-siulia iloirishcd 
in the fifth century A.D, and while again, in the second 
edition of the work (1832) under the word ' Vararuchi/ 
he evpre # sly transfers the ’nine gems' to the court of 
Bhoj2 (A.D 1050), — an the preface (p n) to his transla- 
te of the Vishnu-Piudna (1840) on the contrary, ho 
makes Amara-siftha live "in the century prior to Chris- 
tianity 1 " — But, independently of all that has hitherto 
been advanced, the mere circumstance that the other 
dictionaries we possess, besides the Araara kosha, all 
belong to the eleventh, twelfth, and following centuries, 
constrains us to come to a conclusion similar to that 
which was forced upon us in regard to tho dnmri— 
namely, that as the Amara-kosha is in no way specifically 
distinguished in character from fcheso other p-od actions, 
so it cannot bo separated from them by n aery wide inter- 
val of tone (Holfcxmanu, p 26 )* 13 

Besides the dictionaries, we have also to mention a ciasa 
of lexical works quite peculiar to tho Hindtis—nimely, 
the lists of roots styled Dk&tn-pdrdyanas o~ Mdh* 
pdthas * though tbe3e belong rather to the piovmconf 
grammar They are written partly m prose and partly m 
violas The latter is the form ndopted in all the dic- 
tionaries and it supplies, of course, a strong guarantee of 
the integrity of the text, tho interlacing ol the different 
verses rendering interpolation well nigh imi) 0 - 3 )ble f 


* u Sidcb the abuse iru written, aail by Aufrecbt (trtTi.t ,1 s£m)'( 
nothing rew hs» appeired on this Uslirudbae ra hj'J 

question To tbo editlm* of (lie belonging to about tin end of t'9 
Atr r* lodia thra already pab eleventh centu y A Pi j r»' , **t oa 
li»b*tk those, mmely, of Col«broolie of the Aeuj Loslu bj ana 

(ISOS) ana Of Louel-tir De'Ionj belergi U the c "se of the *'W*b 
chump* (Pars*, 1S39, il) 5 ), Tin'ms century, see / Str , it ?p 
ts«*» o"ts hxit i tv« been added n • Fur the ICentore or tbe»e, «e 
fndu Of other rocsbjUrJej we W es erytwd’* f rtUttt lu Pee* 
miy men lion the ed lions, by Buhl cedent JOtdicet hajuit S' merit* 
and Tieu (igtfl of titan (Bono lS 4 ly 
tbaj-rtrai Att cftdrj rfiaitownf, f See Ifol^aan >, eu. ei' p f7 
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Lastly as a third phase of the science of language, v?a 
uave to considei Metric, Poetics, and Rhetoric 

With the beginnings of Prosody we have already become 
acquainted in connection with the Yeda (set p 23! The 
treatise ascribed to Pmgala even appears as an appendage 
to the Veda itself, however little claim it has to such a 
position specifying as it does the most highly elaborated 
metres, such a3 were only used in later tunes (see p 60) 
The tradition winch identifies Pmgala with Patamjalr the 
author of the Mahabhashya and the Yoga-Sa^t-a must 
answer for itself , for U 3 there exist 3 no cogent reason for 
accepting it 2S3 The other existing treatises on metre are 
likewise all modem they superseded the more ancient 
works , and the same is the case, m an equal degree, with 
tee writings on poetics and rhetoric. Of the Alamldra- 
Sdstra of Bharata, which is often cited as the leading 
authority on these subjects, only the few quoted passage.- 
vculd seem to have survived, although, according to out 
commentary * the work wa3 itself but an extract from the 
A^m-Parana. A. W von Schlegel in his Inflexions sur 
l JLtude dts Langues Amt , p 1 1 1, speaks of a manuscript 
preserved in Pans, of the Sdhitya-darpana, another leading 
work on thi3 subject, as dated Sale 949, t c , aj> 1027 , and 
this, if correct, would naturally he of the highest import- 
ance for the age of the u, orks therein quoted. But d priori 
I am firmly persuaded that this statement rests on a mis 
take or misunderstanding, *“ for the oldest manuscripts 
with which I have had any opportunity of becoming ac- 
quainted are, as already mentioned (p 182), not so much 


« Cf On this / SJ„ Tin 15S ff 
* See mj Catal o/OieSonsL USS 
«n the fieri L\b p 227 [Paspect 
ing the Ndtya • Sds'ra cf Bharat* 
fuller information was first supplied 
by Hall in his edition of the Data- 
rupa (1865), the close of which 
lie has given the text of four chap 
ters of the work (18-20 34) , see 
also W Heymnnn a account of it in 
the 68 tin jo" Gil Ametjtn, 1S74, P 
d6ffi 

141 The SiHitj n darpana wis only 
composed towards th* middle of the 
lit Wrath. ceW'icj to. E- Bengal, qd 


the banks of the Brahmaputra , eee 
Jigan aohma -Barman in the pre 
face to his edition of the dram 
Chanrfa-Kavhla p 2 It bus i! 
ready been edited EtTeral tim»s in 
India, amongst others by Foer in 
the £ ibl Indica (1S51 vol x ) 
Ballintyne a translation tSitf , is un- 
fortunately not yet entirely printed, 
and reaches only to Rule 575 for 
the elo«e of the work, however froln 
Role 63!, we hare a translation b 
Pramadi Dlsallitrs, which appear? a 
in the Pandit, Noa. 4-2S 
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as 500 years old, end it v.ill to difficult to find any of a 
yet greater age — For the rest, in the field of rhetoric and 
poetics, the Hindi mind, so fertile in nice distinctions, has 
had free scope and has pat forth all jts power, not seldom 
m an extremely subtle and ingenious fashion su 


We now come to the consideration 0/ Philosophy, as the 
second branch of the scientific Sanskrit literature. 

I rank it here after the science of language, not because 
I regard it os of later origin, but because the existing 
text-books of the philosophical systems seem to me (o be 
posterior to the text-book of grammar, the Siitrn of Pd rum, 
since they appear, to some extent, to presuppose the exist- 
ence of Upamshads, writings which, in their extant form, 
manifestly belong to a very late period, comparatively 
speaking 

The beginnings of philosophical speculation go back, 
as we hare already more than once seen (soe espe- 
cially pp 26 27], to a very remote age Even in tbo 
Samhita of the Rik, although only in its later portions, 
we find hymns that bespeak a high degree of reflection. 
Here, too, as witb all other peoples, it was especially the 
question as to the ongia of the world that more lmmc- 


* u Sdnidaria, el the example, adopted tho t elfirbli* rllif 

«ir*h centn^, end D'liitemjeye « eee Biibler. ViknmXaki-ebir i 9. 
Dala nJ/o.oftbe middle of the tenth — Vtrnahe* KiniXifnlAra-mlli 
cen' ory, hive been pobluhedln the lately been edited byCeppetlerlJene, 
J?if 4 Jrdiea, the former edited by 1 87 C), end belong*, he l link*, ta the 
Premscbandra Terkavfrfia twelfth century lUmmifa * LAty* 

the letter by Hill (1865) From pruHlx, teverel time* pttbliehed in 
thes. we learn, xmongv other Ihinet Indie, belong*, In BQhler'e opinion, 
the very important faet tbet in to the eane dete, eince Jtetonute, 
Datin’* diy two definite, provlit eecordin^ta JltUirmredteVdsira , 
dally dutlogoflbed, varieties of p. Sj) *11 the meter"*! node of 
etyla [rlt!\ were elrwdv recognUed, the nother of the MuhedMfi , »e« 
namely, the Gnstfi etvle end Ike Bdhler In Jovrn Jtor- i Hr 11 A S 
Vai<farM« etyle, to which in rootie *.37 my / £v,l 35S »n4»yt*MT 
cf time fonr other* fh* PifekiU, on flXIee SepU-iiuke, p. 11 Cf 
lAty, dranfiii end were fcereelao to freebie eeeoont of the 

edded , cf tny C»*a» on the Fired Semite U keiifhfblunpi (note 220 
V&91, r 7 ® nrvd / xlv A" ebnrt)— -A rich eeceeeun to the 
Bd^t pi'ies for the speJet repre Alupiln litereter* e'en will re*o*l 
t ittatlre of the FVehi » etyle , »ee from DQhler’e jonroey to fUehmlr 
AufreehtlnZ D V ff.rtvii. 9 J * ho work* rang* from the ninth u 
whtreis Ue nilclr* Biibepa, for the thirteenth eealcry 
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diately gave use to philosophical contemplation. Ine 
mystery of existence of being, and of life forces ttsell 
directly upon the soul and along with this comes the 
question, how the nddle is to be solved and what is its 
cause The idea that most readily presents tfstlf and 
which is therefore, m fact, everywhere recognisable as the 
earliest one, is that of an eternal matter a chao*ic mass, 
mto which order and sjstem are gradually introduced, 
whether — and here we have two distinct views, each of 
which has its intrinsic warrant and which must therefore 
have been early opposed to each other — by virtue of an 
indwelling capacity of development, or by impulse from 
without, whereby of course an object or Being existing 
outside of this chaotic mass is to \jpso postulated. This 
pomt reached, the idea is then a very natural one to 
regard this Being, v hence the impulse proceeds, es higher 
and more exalted than the primary chaotic matter ltrelf , 
end, as speculation advances, this primary matter Continues 
*o Sint to a more and more subordinate position till at 
length its very existence appears as dependent upon the 
will of this Being, and so the idea of a creation arises 
The step3 of this gradation may actually be followed with 
tolerable distinctness in the Vedic texts. In the more 
ancient portions the rotion everywhere still is that the 
worlds were but * fixed,’ ‘ arranged ' (stalhita, slalhxta *), b) 
the aid of the metres (it is thus that the harmony of the 
universe is explained) , only at later stage is the idea 
ceveloped of their sarja-ia, ‘emission’ or creation As 
time goes on the creative Being is conceived a3 more 
and more transcendental and supernatural, so that as a 
means of communication between him and the real uni- 
' erse intermediate grades of beings, demiurges arc required 
by classifying and systematising wnom speculation strives 


• It u ictert^ticg tbit t' e Ger 
din word tcha£tn is denvetl from 
tl j root « alh tLalk, * c^abli h 
Ctigmally tbe-efere it bad cot tbe 
reuse in which U is now tued The 
Jdea of th» e«^b'i bm»nt, ar 
range tnert of Ibe worlds oaj p js 
ilfcly therefore d»te from tbe epoch 
When Teutons and Indians roll 
dwelt together or lias tb» same use 


of tbe word grown up irdepend»utly 
with both peoples ! Perhaps tl e 
yawning gulf of cbsc«, gaJix 
M13 gaolhlran g inonya rry 

trigh alio be it-ittrced as a dollar 
irnttiTe cotton ? [Th= conuec-icD 
ere supposed betwe n $Jia£en sud 
Hal) i, tial'i vrfnrra* u ee*7 qties 
t unable tbe word t«w rather to 
tele eg to tehalen tea-' ft nimu ] 
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to introduce order, but naturally only with the result c! 
producing greater confusion. We hive thus three dis- 
tinct views as to the origin o! the world — that of Us 
‘ development/ that of its ‘arrangement,’ and that of Us 
* creation.* The two former agree in so fir as the theory 
of development requires in ‘ arranger ' also , they are, 
bower er, sufficiently distinguished b) the circumstance 
that in the former tins Power is regained as the firet pro- 
duction of the capacity of development residing in primary 
matter, in the latter, oa the contrary, 03 an independent 
Being existing outside of it The theory of a creation 
starts generally with a- desire on the part of tho Creator to 
be no longer alone, the expression of vrmcn desire is imme- 
diately followed by the emanation itself Either it « a 
female being that first proceeds from the Creator, m con- 
nection with whom, by n process of begetting,* be then 
accomplishes the farther work of creation , or it is the 
breath of life that first of all emanates, and in its turn 
produces all the rest , or ogam, the mere expression of the 
desire itself involves creation, vdeh or speech here appear- 
ing as its immediate source , or the process is conccircd in 
a variety of other ways Tho notion that tho world 13 but 
Illusion only belongs to tho latest phase of this emanation 
theory— -It w impossible nfc present to attempt crcn an 
approximate sketch of the gradual growth of thcaO three 
clitic rent theories into complete philosophical systems, 
the Erlhmanas and Upamshad 3 most tint he thoroughly 
studied Nor until thu has been done will it bo possible 
to dec.de the question whether for tho beginnings of Greek 
philosophy any connection with Hindu speculation can bo 
established — with reference to the Ere elements m par- 
ticular, f * point which for the present is doubtful^ I 
ha*-0 already stated generally (p 29) the reasons which 
lead me to assign a comparatively late dato to tho existirg 
text-books (Sutras) of the Hindu philosophical systems .* 1 


• Dr me—l thers'or* ft* tte-y *1 iS tT [C/ nj rerUr ef £ '-M0 
In Hfrw"ieneio/ tlie lni-st 0 ! ft- ttr* V*eV, AHi -*e!n VrfjnA^ni 

Heraldes with hi| <t*ngbt*r tint Tcehtcrdf r* In lit, 

refer* !o this. CmJ 11 i$J4. p 234 1 , , , 

+ An4 lh- ioelnat ef neleoip»T **• Cf Cewtll «fl UtoCaieVreoxe a 
cm '/ *'■>■?* » 

* S,e Max Muller in Z D N »e bweftos rmnslt* tfctnijiMl 
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Unfortunately we are not yet m possession of the treatises 
themselves , * and for what follows I lia\ e had to depend 
iminlv upon Colebrooke’s Essays on the subject 217 
The most ancient philosophical system appears to be the 
SdmJekya theory, which seta up a primordial matter as the 
basis of the umserse, out of which the latter is by succes- 
sive stages e\ olved The w OTd Sdmkhya itself occurs first 
m the liter Upamshads,+ while in the earlier Upamshads 
and Brahmanas the doctrines afterwards belonging to the 
Samlthya system still appear in incongruous combination 
with doctrines of opposite tendency, and are cited along 
with these under the equivalent designations of S HmdnsA 
( «/ man, speculation), Adda, (doctrine), Upanishad (sit- 
ting) &c. I am especially induced to regard the Samkhya 
as the oldest of the existing systems by the names of those 
w ho are mentioned as its leading representatives Kapila, 
Paficha^ikha, and Asutl The last of these- names occurs 
\ery frequently in the Satapatha-Brahmana as that of an 
important authority for sacnficial ntual and the like, and 
also in the lists of teachers contained m that work (namelj 

form of tlie docinnes of lha several K- JL Ban'qea, Barth St. Hilaira. 
ecbools They an rather a rent 1 In lbe S 2 L ?«diea and ihe Berarej 
tolation of a series of preceding de Pandtt many highly important edt 
velopments which bad gone on id t-ons of texts havo appeared, and w -j 
the works of snccessirc teachers. ’ are now in po« ession of the Stltras 
* Only two of them haTe thus farap- of all the six systems together with 

pearcdm India, bnt of tlie edition of their leading commentaries three 
We Veddnta SCira with 6&ipkara» of them in translation also Sco 
commentary I hare not ret been able also in particular the Sarra-darlam 
toE»eacopj , only the edition of the lamyraJia of Midhara in the Ei * 1 
hvaya Sutra is known to roe The Ind. (18^3-58) edited by la'ara 
whole of these teats are at present chandra \idrdstgaw, and Halls 
being edited in India by Dr Bal EMio^raphical l ida to the Ind 
lantjne with English translation PltxL S^it (1859} 

[These editions entitled ApAonrsu t Of ilioTaituriya and Atharran, 
of Ihe 'ynUya Vtd&nio, Yoyo, &.C. os also in the fourteenth book of the 
extend t> all the six sysums, each Nirnkti, and in the Bhagarad giti. 
tuim being regularly followed by As regards its sens®, the tcnn is 
translation and commentary bnt rather obscure and not very stgnt- 
unfortunately only a few numbers of Scant , can its n*e hare -been in any 
each hare appeared ) tray influenced and determined by 

c In the now edition of Cole- its association with the doctrine ot 
1 rooke s 1-osi's (18731 those arc or Ins it reference purely 

accompanied with cic-llcnt notes by ami « 0 ltly 0 Hi* twenty fire pnn 
Prnfrs or Cowell ‘since the above uplcs? [The latter is really the 
w*a written much new material has cse tee J St >t lj IT kapila. 
heenaddcilbMhcla'oiirsofBoer Bal tattra jtrpfhjoM, Bhio Par 111 
U.itjo Hall Cowell Muller, Gough, 2$ ig 
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as disciple of Y^jnatalkya, and as only one or a few gene- 
rations prior to Yaska) Kapila, again, can hardly be 
unconnected with the Kapya Eatamchala whom we find 
mentioned in the Yajnavalkfya-kdnda of the Vrthad- 
Arsnyaka as a zealous representatu e of the Brahmanical 
learning Kapila, too— what is not recorded of .any other 
of these reputed authors of Sutras— was himself afterwards 
derated to divine rank, and in this quality we meet with 
him, for example, in the ^retdlrataropanishad* But it is 
above all the close connection of his tenets wfthBaddhism 513 
— the legendg of which, moreover, uniformly speak both 
of him and of PaBchaStkha as long anterior to Buddha— 
which proves conclusively that the system hearing his name 
is to be regarded a 3 the oldest .* 49 *The question as to the 
possible date of Kapila 13 thus closely linked with that of 
the origin of Buddhism generally, a point to which we 
shall revert m the sequel, in connection with our survey 
of the Buddhistic literature. Two other leading doctora 
of the Samkbya school as such appear towards the sixth 
century of our era, I^vara-Knshna and Gaudipdda the 
former (according to Colebrooke, l 103) « expressly stated 


* In the Invocations of thePitpa 
which (we store, pp 55 56) form part 
of the ordimry ceremonial Kspila, 
Asuri PaBehaiikba (and with them 
a Vcijha or Bodb*) uniform!/ oc. 
cop/a veiyhonourable place in later 
tunes , wh<-rtu notice it more rare!/ 
taken o/Ahe remaining authors of 
philosophical Slitras, £e Tins too 
proves that the former are more 
ancient than the latter 

* a This relates, sceordmgto Wil 
Bon, to the comm unit/ of the faoda- 
menUIproposmoBSof bothm regard 
to ' the eUrnitjcf matter, tbepna 
cipleaef thincs andthefinat exlinc 
tion (Wilson, Tfcrlt, u. 34 6, ed 
Post ) In opposition to this it is 
t roe, Max ilfil 1 erexpressly denies any 
epectal connect! 0 a whatever between 
X-iptlas system as embodied in the 
^filns, and Buddhist metaphysics 

226 1870} , vet he himself imme 
diate'y afterwards gives the eorree* 


explanation of this, when be saps 
that tbs existing bhtns of Kapi'a 
are "of laler dite, posterior, not 
■atenor, to Baddba." On tb» sab- 
Ject itself, C"C special!/ /. £' , in. 
IJ2 133- 

** In the Barred text* of tbe 
Jama* also not on!/ rs the Si((hi- 
tenta (ShtuhManlro, explained by 
tbe comm, as KdpSa-S-Utra) ep-ci 
fied a'ong scab the four Vedas 
and tbeir AUgas, tat in ido her 
passage the name Kdvila appear* 
along with it, tbe on 1/ other J3nb 
mamcal system here mentioned be 
ingthrBaiaesiyafTaifoshila) (Tbe 
ord*r in winch they are given is 
Balsrsiya, Bnddha- steps Eivila, 
Logdyafa, Sa(thi lan U.) So also in 
a similar enumeration in tbe 1 a'lti 
rigtara, after Slokfcya 1 ogs only 
"Vsiieshik* is forthe- specified. See 
my 5aijer oa tic Bbaravatl of the 
Jamas, ii 246-248 
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to be the author of the existing Samkhya-Sfitra, while the 
latter embodied its doctrine m several UpHMshad3 2 - ,J 
Connected with the Samkhya school, as a further devfr 
lopment of it, is the Yoga system of Patamjali 251 v hose 
name descnbes him as in all probability a descendant of 
the Kapya Patamchala of the Vnhad-Aranyaka. Along 
with him (or prior to him) Yajnavalkya, the leading 
authority of the ^atapatha-Brahmana, is also regarded as a 
main originator of the Yoga doctrine, but tins only m later 
writings * "Whether Patamjali is to be identified with the 


- 3 ° The S films of Kapil a, the so 
called Sdnkhyc^rar'ichana, are now 
published, with tbe commentary of 
Vimina-bhiksha to the BiiLJnd 
edited by Hall (1854-56) , a trana 
lition by BaUantvne also appeared 
in the same aeries, 1862-65 Ia 
hit preface to the S Prav aa well 
a* in tbe prefafie some years later 
to his edition of Vycsina-bhikshus 
Saniya -die, Hall gives a special 
account, with which, however, he u 
luaeelf by no means «tisfled (see his 
notetoWilson sVuhpn Pu* 111 301) 
cf Kapila and the leading works ex 
tint of tkeSfirpkhva vsfm Here 
gards the Sdmkhta praiaehana as a 
ve-y Lie production which may here 
andthereeiea b*suspectedof ocea 
«ional obligation to the Kinkia of 
Unrakyisbna (Sdrpkhya sdra Pre 
faie p iz) Of course this doe* not 
affect either the antiqaity of Kapila 
bim»clf or his 1 alleged connection 
with the Slmtbja (p 20) Cowell, 
loo iColebrooke Vise Ess 1 354, 
note! regards the Sirakhia school 
its If 11 as one of the earliest while 
ire Sfitras on the contran, are of 
late origin, inasmuch aa tb»y not 
onlv refer distinctly to \ ed&nta 
texts but aUo ‘ expressly mention 
the taiseahika in 1 25 t 85 for 
the NySy* c f v 27, 86 and for 
the loga 1 90 Besides tbe Vai 
fieshikaa (1 Zj), only Pa&chafiikba 
(v j2, Vi 6S) and SmandanfUiirya 
(vi 69) are actually mentioned by 
name in interesting detail 1a the 
opposing of the cane* Srsgbaa end 


Pitalipntra. (1 28) as an illustration 
of separate lotditv (similarly iu the 
MabSbbSsbva, see / £t x»u 378) 

* 5> The Yoga Sdtra ascribed to 
Putamjali (likewise called Sc-nlhya- 
pravachana 6 afro), with extracts 
from Bhojas commentary upon it, 
was edited, text with t -a- nation, to 
the extent of one half, by Ballantym. 
in bis Apkorums, the ee-ond half 
appeared in the Pardit Nos. 28-6S t 
edited by Govinda. dem sistnn — 
An Aryi pa^tMMU by Sesbs (whom 
the editor identifi»s with PatamjJ ) 
10 which the relation of prakr-u „nd 
purviha is elucidated in a Vai*’ n iva 
sense was edited by EiU -dstnn in 
No 56 of the Papdit , tt-ere exis a 
also a Suva adaptation of it by 
oavagupla ee» Z 1 > II G xxm 
167 According to Buhler a letter 
<7 St, xit 4026"), Alhinaiaguo 1 
is supposed to hate died in a d 581 
but Buhler has not himself lenfied 
the date, which 13 stated to occur in 
tbe hymn written by Abhmava on 
Ins deathbed 

* Particularly m the twelfth book 
ot the Mahd-Ehdrata, wh»re with 
Janaka, he is-virtuallv described aa 
a Buddhist teacher, tbe chief out 
waid badg“ 01 these teach»rs be ng 
preeioely tbe l&JiCyz dhtira-'an 
maundyam (11 Bh. ill- I189S 566) 
It appeals, at all events, from the 
YljnaTalklva-kdnda tta* bo*h gate 
a puwe-ful rnioul- to the pract _» 
ot religion* Jiendi_i-y m tbe 
A baTYop-n sh-dz, uOc wii is c ear'j 
aka- a {see o *'3) t T c Jb. 
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author of the Ifahabkashj a remains for the present & ques- 
tion. The word yoj» in the s^nse of 'union with the 
Supreme Being,' * absorption therein by nrtue of medita- 
tion,' first occurs in the bie^Cpamshcds, especially in tes 
tenth booh of the Taiitiaya-Arsnj aha and in the Eathsho- 
pinishsd, where this very doctrine is itself eannoared 5 - 
As there presented, it sseos to rest substantially .upon a 
dualism, that 13, upon the 'arrangement' theory" of the 
uniYerse, m this eeesb, however, that in the£at^hop2m- 
skad at least, pvnuha, prime’ 2I soul, is" araeerv&d as e met- 
ing pnor to ovyakta, primordial matter, from the union of 
which two pinnules the naJaSu d’mi, or Epmt of life, 
is evolved. For me rest* its special connection with the 
Sa rahhy a system is rlDhin its details, somewhat obscure, 
however well attested it » externally hy the constant 
juxtaposition of ‘Samkhya-Yogi; gcnemlly as a com- 
pound. Both systems appear, in particular, to hare coun- 
tenanced c confounding of their jntnJha, ihara with the 
chief divuuties of the popular religion, Budia and Kpsfme, 
as mar he ga'hered from the Sretairataropamshad, 52 * the 
Ehagavad-gita, and many peerages in the twelfth book of 
‘he iLM-Bhanta.* One very peculiar tide of the Yoga 


*_ 5 rt-Si-r h, in. jlOj T, inst 3 *» 
c.r^su'b ' j st tie miior of 
tbe Jn%[ais sir *!1 uc/tfce Yogs- 
tittis.] 

~ l I‘ a ia ties* and safer Upa- 
wtiji-, si a i) u Ilian’* DbOTM- 
coitrn (ci. JcKb jrsn’e Hit jj 02 li“ 
L-r Eook cf llasu lS 5 j), ti»l we 
fciveto IkI (or tie eitiert gerai 
sad ratrii cl tie »ti=iita EipXby* 
iZt tb» Seifts Tc£i fjitent. 

r - M In Dr piper on Tiie breKTra* 
tsriTKBiiiudl lud to leive tiepojt 
cai^vnuji ed whether, for tie 
yen"d to rb-h thi» TX»i belosji, 
zul st rsgsxis tbe mcno- 

c Tojjitjrteai )! enhofiicr ca 
aeqttita^Boee m h tb~ BOTTcppvB&sg 
Hoetnaa of Cfcra unity u to l* 
ss^nsea cr sot , i«e I £ 1 , 1 <23. 
i«-iEier, oa tbe ctler tout, w In 
Intei-. ion r* tie ElnjanJ gtti 
'Bnsha, IS60) nste—rfdjy i* 
estoawti *a ecgnuE'vje' ta 'be 
ta-f «! tiu potat Free lie pom* 


c! ■»*•» cf itertry circco'csy *» 
forcible objection can be hitn-ti 
agsint lluf ecae cf tie po^a 
too, e-hmh he creel ire cot inthoct 
isjcrlaate let ez tie wfcoj te 
ta* ereatij 0Tf--ti < _asl«4 tie ts^e 
ci kj tr£jXK‘ tie geet^oa j 
iUrti/soxe. 

* Hors parcenMy t-A regtri 
to tie EbiriTiti, rilci.srit-2, zzi 
PitupaU toztnsa. [A Eltri cl 
tbem-lmiS-s sdioc), tbit, rsae r, 
cl EicJCn (ci by EaLanyie 13 tie 
E 2 L ltd vo, jS 5 l), w tppsiecte 
lotalionnJ lij Kaplan, Vedlrl- S. 
Bh. u. 2, 4$. It ret^, it cn-cir'r, 
epoa tie BiepTjS gtj, tod Un 
cpeaJ rfreci npos taitl a lieSi- 
peawEeiog (llel'ir (Ecrt) , •»« »o it 
Coe-eU, so » n CcVirocVe. ttiK 
Zu 1^3? OnIlefl»Te!ofr3ies*eith*_ 
dodiaecl i’clft.'ffiien nrraei' 
Ciritun cctispacti to lire ZA 
* 03 t tic'see, eeeoypa?eroBtle 
Els. Tap Cp, pp. iJJ, 36s. TU 
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doctrona — and one which as more and more exclusively 
developed as time went on — is the Yoga practice , that 13 
the outward means, such as penances, mortifications and 
the like, whereby thi 3 absorption into the supreme God 
head 13 sought to be attained. In the epic poems, but 
especially in the Atharvopamsbads, we encounter it in full 
force Panini, too, teaches the formation of the term yogm 
The most flourishing epoch of the Simkhya-Yoga be- 
longs most probably to the first centuries of onr era, the 
influence it exercised upon the development of Gnosticism 
in Asia Minor being unmistakable, while further, both 
through this channel and afterwards directly also, it had 
an important influence upon the growth of the 6 ufi philo- 
sophy * Alblnim translated Patamjali’s work into Arabic 
at the beginning of the eleventh century, and also, it would 
appear, the Samkhya-Sdtra t though the information we 
have as to the contents of tkese works does not harmonise 
with the Sanskrit orgmals 

The doctrines of the two Hindnsds appear to have been 
reduced to their present systematic shape at a later period 
than those of the Samkhya , 153 and, as indicated by their 
respective names, m the case of the Pu.rra-Mimdnsd earLer 
than m the case of the Uttora-Mvnansd The essential 
purpose of both Mfmansas is to bring the doctrines enun- 
ciated in the Brahmanas or sacred revelation into harmony 
and accord with each other Precepts relating to practice 
form the subject of the Pdrva Mimansa, which is hence also 
styled Hama - ilimdnsd, while doctrines regarding the 
essence of the creative principle and its relation to the 

1 ' £r&oa-Pa£ctcrltra (ed ted m Bibl very questionable Besides, as we 
Tnd by K. U Banerjr-a, l 85 l-Oj) is shall presently see, la both the 
a ritual cotaphiloBophical Yaiihnavi Jlimdn-i-SdtraB teachers are repeat 
text-boob.] edly c ted who are known to us from 

• See [Las ea, I AK , in. 379 ff ] the Vedic Sdtra literature while 
Gildeweiater f-riji Arab dt rib nothing cl the kind occurs in either 
Ini., p Its ff of the Simihya pravachaiia Satras 

t Peicaud m the Journ. Aaat , This doei not of course touch the 
1^44, pp 121-124 H 1 L PlLot, point of the higher ant quity of the 
till Inder to the Hi! <if hltiharx. doctrines Jn question , for the names 
tifdaji India, 1 100 Kapils, Patalpjali, and Yijnavalkya 

05 How that the antiquity of th» distinctly cany u3 back to at far 
entart form of the 8 iipihy a Stitras earlier time than do tbs earner 
according to Hall, has become to Jainimi and Bldarfyena — namely, 
e-<"»edingly doubtful, the view above into the clot ng phases of the Lrib- 
ezr--rt-d i!sa becomes in its tuns tna$a literature itself 
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universe form the subject of the Uttara-Mftniftsi, wbcb 
is hente also designated Brahma - Afimdiud Mriraka- 
Mvndnsa ('dortiuw of embodied spirit’), oi also VeddnCa 
(* end of the Veda ’) The term ' Mfmausa ’ originally de- 
notes merely speculation in general, it occurs frequently 
in this sense in the Brahmanas, and only became a technical 
expression later, 2 * 1 as is probably the case also with ' Ve- 
danta,’ a word first occurring in the later Upamshads, in 
the tenth book of the Tantinya-Aranyaka, the Kathako- 
pamshsd, Mundakopamshad, &c. 

The Karma- tfimdnsd- Saint 13 ascribed to Jammu, 
who is mentioned in the Puranas as the reveller of the 
Samaveda, though we search in vain in Vedic literature 
for any lunt of his name* Still, of the teachers who 


,J4 In the Slalufblidibya, mlmda- 
tala, according to Kaiyst*, w to b« 
ta’ueu in tlie genae of mi mdnxln 
adkitt 1 ond ag the term alao occurs 
therein coutradistiocticu tnauMhtie 
it might in point of fict, referto the 
6ubjectof thaPurva Mfmiiiat Still 
the proper word here for one speci 
Ally devoted to each studies would 
rather nem to be ydjmka, «ee I 
Si. *111,455 

* With ihe exception of two 
probably interpreted » 

the Grihy* Sutras of the Bifc (eee 
I'P 56—58} —Nor is there anything 
bearing on it iu the Gajapdtha. of 
Pdjjiat — of which indeed, for the 
present, only * negative use can be 
made, and even this only with pro- 
per caution But as the word j» ir 
regularly formed (from Jemac we 
should expectVwuisni) thiscircum 
stance may here, perhaps carry tome 
weight. (Apparentlyjtn not found 
in the WahJbht-hya either , *e 1 
St SIU-4S5 On the other hand the 
mme Jaimi n 1 occ u is 1 n the co ncluding 
ranfa of the Mm* ridhina-Bidbrn 
(v 7 a IV 377} and here the bearer 
of it is described as tb« diaciple cl 
V jdsl ivi, vya and preceptor of a 
PnuHpr-dya <»h ch answers exactly 
to the statement in th" V ahnu ?ur 
J» 111. 6 i, 4, where he appears as the 
teacher of Pauahpiipji (cf a 1 *® R* 


«hnv , tfi 37, 33) The apecial re. 
Utionof Jaiutnu to the Sima- Veda, 
appears algo from the statements in 
the Rig Gpihyas («ca note 49 above) 
which agree with Vialmu Tor, m 
4 S, 9 indeed, tha Charapa vjdha 
apeciues a Jainuulva recension ot 
the Sdtuau , and this recension ap 
pears to be stiU in existence (gee 
note 60 above) In the Pravara 
section of tha AfraL Srsiit**8 . iu. 
10, the Juniinu are classed as be- 
longing to the Bhfigus — All tins, 
however, does not afford us any 
direct clue to the date of our Jai- 
mini above, wlinae work, bealdea, 
is properly more related to the 
Tiajur- than to the Sima- Veda 
According to the PafiehaUfltra, the 
4 BIfrudBsdkfit Jaioiiui was killed 
by an elephant — a statement which, 
considering the antiquity of thia 
work, a always of some value , al- 
though, on the pther hauil,unIortun 
ately in consequence of the many 
changes its text has undergone we 
have no guarantee that this parti- 
cular notice formed part of tb» orlg 
mal text which fuuui its way to 
Poisiain the 51 xth century (of / Si, 

vui req) Thera is also an astro 

logical (Jiuka) treatise which goes 
by tha uama of Jaimtm Sutra , eee 
total of Sir 3!S“ N Pri 
(1874) pp 5^, 510, $14 Sj’J 
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are cited m this Sitra — Atreya, Badan, Badariyana, 
LabuHyana (t)* 9 * AittSdyana — the names of the first and 
second, at all events, may be pointed out m the Taittiriya- 
Prati^akhya and the fjrauta-Siitra of Katyayana respec- 
tively , while we meet with the family of the AitoSdyanas 
in the Kaushftakj-Brihrcsna." Badarayana is the name 
of the author of the Brahma-Mimihsd Sfitra , but it 
by no means follows from the mention of him here that 
his Sfitra is older than the- Sutra of Jaumm , for not only 
may the name, a3 a patronymic, have designated other 
persons besides, but in the Siitra of the Brahma-Mfmdhsa 
the case is exactly reversed, and Jaumm in his turn is 
mentioned then? All that results from this, as well as 
from the fact of each Siitra frequently citing its own 
reputed author, is rather that these Siitras were not reaBy 
composed by these teachers themselves, but only by their 
respective schools + The name Badarayana is not to be 
found "in Panun,” a3 has recently been erroneously* as- 
sert ed,J but only m the gana-pdthc. to Pamrn, not a very 
ure authority for the present — As leading expounders of 
the Jaimim-Siitra we have mention of Ssahara-svdmin,* 5 * 
and, after him, Qf Kumanla-bbatta the latter is said 
to have flourished prior to 3amkara.§ 


** In the passage id question (n. 
7 37) oogtt we not to read 1-laa 
illy amt This la the name of & 
teacher who u several tunea men 
tjoned an the Bdjna-Sfitr&a aee I 
fit , iv 3&<- 373-— The apparent 
mentifttr of Buddha in i 2. 33 {bvi- 
jtha^HilrAt) fa only apparent here 
the word -feuddUa • baa nothing 
whatever to do with th# name 
•Buddha-' — To the above names 
tan at. however, be added KArebnA 
Jim (iv 3. 17, vi 7.35) and KAmu 
kAyena (n. 1 SI) , the former of 
these is found aleo in KAfyAyana and 
in the Vedinta Sfltra, the latter 
only in the gma Mfe. 

* jil $ where they are charac- 
terised aa the scum of the Ebpgu 
line “pdpuhthd Bhryplnda." 

+ See CWebrooke 1 102, 103, 328 
and above p 49 

t By Hex M idler in bis otherwise 
tea*! Mleabi# costr-bj-tion# to our 
knowledge of Indian philosophy in 
the Z D M O vn 9. 


05 This commentary of fiabara- 
avimm, which ie even cited by 
Satpiara {TcddnUt-Silra-lk, lu. 3 
53), with the teat of Jaimmi itself, 
la at present rtil] in course of publi- 
cation m the £ 3 >l Ind , ed. by Sfa 
heAachandra Nyiyaratna (begun m 
1863 , the last part, 1871, bnnge ft 
down to 11, 1 55 — MAdhavaa Jai- 
mmlya nyAya tnAJA-viatara edited by 
Goldatucker (1865 ft), is alao still 
unfinished , aee my I Str ,u. 376 ff 
* 56 * Who appears alao to hate- 
borne tbe odd name of TutAta or even 
Tutitita. At all eventa, Tantdt 3 ta 
or TantAtita, is interpreted bv the 
scholiast of tbe Brabodba-cbandro- 
daya, 20 q, ed Brockhana, to mean 
EumArila and the same explana- 
tion la given by Aofreeht in hia 
Catabgut, p 247, in the caaa of the 

TactAtitae mentioned in MAdhavi* 
Sarra-daiAana aaipgraha. 

f See Coleb-ooke, 1. 208 yrt thr 
tolerably modern title bnaffa awak- 
en* acme doubt aa to thia it may 
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The £ntkma~Sutia * belongs, as we hate joar seen, to 
Bddarayana The notion tbit creation is but (Uusion. am' 
that the transcendental Brahmin is alone ih- Real, hut 
throning in absolute infinitude without any personal exist- 
ence, is the fundamental doctrine of this system. The 
attempt is here made to demonstrate that this doctrine 
is the end and aim of the Veda itself, by bringing all Vedic 
passages into harmony with this monotheistic pantheism, 
and by refitting the various views of the Sarakhya, or 
atheistic, the Yoga, or tlieistic, and tho Nyaya, or deistic 
schools, &c The notice thus taken of the other systems 
would of itself seem to prove the posteriority of the Brahma. 
Sfitra , still, it is for the present uncertain whether its 
polemic is in fact directed against these systems in the 
form m winch we now have them, or merely perhaps 
against the original tenets out of which these systems 
have spiling The teachers* names, at least, which are 
mentioned in the Brahma-Siitra recur to a large extent in 
the Srauta-Siitras , for example, iUmarathya in Afvalaja- 
na , f Badari, Karehnijim and K&Sakntsm in Kdtyayana 
[see above, p 139], and, lastly, Atreya in die Taittirtja- 
Pratiiakhja. The name Auoulomi belongs exclusively 
to the Brahtna-Sdtra”* The mention of Jaimmi and of 
B£darayana lumsetf has been already touched upon — 
Wmdischmann in his excellent “^mkara ” (Bonn, 1832J 


not have belonged to him origin ally 
perhaps? (According to Coveil, 
note to Colebrooke’e Mite Jin, 1 
32j, there actually occur in Sazpksn 
'allusion^ to Rumania bhatta, if 
no direct mention of him , 1 the 
title t\a(la belongs quite specially 
to him “ ha ia emphatically de 
signed bybis title Bha(t*.’ For the 
rest, this title belongs likewise to 
Bhatta Bbfteklri Milra and fitatlot- 
paU, and therefore is not bj any 
means ‘tolerably modern J 
* Tbia rarra i'self ocean ut the 
Shagaeai gltd, iir 4 but here >t 
roav be taken ss an appellative rather 
than aj a proper came 

t We have alreadv «een (p 53J 
that the Aimarathaji Kalpeh is in 
static ed by F&iiuts scholiast as an 


example ol the new KslpM, in eon 
tridisliactiaa to the earlier dare 
and so u regarded as of the same 
age with PdniBi If, as is likely 
the scholiast took this iltaetratiui 
from the Mabibhishya [but tbia is 
cot the cans , v J St, am 455) 
then this atatetoent 11 important. 
I may mention w passing that Aitna 
rathya occurs in the aona ' Qarga 
Audelomi in Bdbu, Xrieb 

ntiina in theyunas 'Tiki and *l?p» 
ka * in the latter also Xl&Vritjpa 
The Gant piths, however is a most 
»roc“r*s)i‘ authority, and tar PSbibi » 
time without weigh L 
**■ Itia found in theMahdbhdehya 
also, oa Pdnmi iv 1 85, 78 , see 

/ St, *m 415 
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has attempted directly to fix the age of the .Brahmaputra. 
For Badarayana bears also the additional title of Vyasa 
whence, too, the Brahma-Siitra is expressly styled Vyasa 
Sdtra Now, in the Samkara-vijaya — a biography of the 
celebrated Vedanta commentator Samkara, reputed to be 
Dy on'e of his disciples — we find it stated (see Windisch- 
mann p 85 , Colebrooke, 1 104) that Vyasa was the name" 
of the father of Jauka, one of whose disciples was Gauda- 
pada, the teacher of Govmdanatha, who again was the 
preceptor of Samhara,* 53 so that the date of this Vyua 
might he conjecturally set down as from two to three 
centuries prior to Samkara, that is, between 400 and 50a 
> D But the potnt must remain for the present undetei- 
imned* since it is open to question whether this Vyasa 
ought really to be identified with Vyasa Badarayana, 
though this appears to me at least very probable 259 


** See now Aufrecht’e Cota 
logus, p 355 b , the passage 10 ques- 
tion from Mldhavas (1 Saqikara- 
\ ijaya, v 5 (ntber v 105 according 
to the ed of the Work published at 
Bombay in 1864 with Dhanapati 
commentary), and litd , p 
227". the «nuio statements from 
another work The tamtam Yij„yj 
of Anand-igin, on the rontr-vry 
Aufrecht, p 247 ff (now al 0 111 tbe 
BibL lad , edited by Jayanlrlyana, 
1864-18^ S) contains nothing cf 
this 

• &uptar», o>> Brahma Sdtra, 111 
3 32 mentions that AplntaratamM 
Bred as Kfi-hni-Dv&ipifj'iti* at th* 
tune of the transition from the Kali 
to tbe Dvdpara yuya and from the 
fact of bis not st the same time ej 
pre*slv stating that this was Vyl«a 
Blriarlysna, author of the Brahma 
Sfitra, V\ indisehmann concludes, 
and jnstiv that in iSarptsra s eyes 
tbe two personages were distinct. 
In the Mab a Bhlrata on the con 
trary 111 1215S ff Buka is express! j 
given \» tbe son «f Kpehna Bvai 
plyina (Vvdsa Pirilirya) But tbe 
episode in question is certainly one 
of the very latest insertions 43 n 
clear fnm the allusion to the Cbl 


naa and Hfinas, the Chinese and 
Hunt 

iM In the meantime, the name 
Bldarlysna is only known to occur, 
be_ide« in the closing ea«fa of tb# 
Sima Vie! hit a Br see I St, iv 
377 , and here the bearer of it »p- 
peara as tbe disciple of PlrdAaryiya 
na, four step# later than Vylsa pari- 
larva, and three later than Jaiuim, 
but, on the other hand, as tbe 
teacher (') of Tlndin and Sltydyapin 
Besides being mentioned 10 Jsimini, 
he ib also cited in tbe feindilya S&tra 
In Vardha Mih ira and Bhattotpala 
sn ajtronoraer of this name la re 
ferred to , and he, in bis turn, ae 
cording to Aufrecht (Catalogue- p 
329*), allndes in a pa-sage quoted 
from him by Utpala, to the yarann- 
mddhdt ' and, according to Kern 
Pret to Byih. Samb , p 51 “ex 
hibits many Greek words.’ — Tbe 
teat of the Brahma Sdtra, with 
Sankaras commentary, has now 
been publi-hed in tbe Biif Ind 
edited by Koer and (from part 3) 
Itlma Nlrlvana Vidjdratna (1834- 
1 863' of tb * translatio 0 of both by 
K >1 Banerjea- as of tbatinBallan 
tyne 3 tpAopreij only one part ha* 
appeared (1870) 
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In respect el then reduction to systematic shape, the 
logical Sutras of Kanada and Gotama appear to rank 
last But this by no means indicates that these logical 
inquiries are themselses of later origin — on the contrary, 
the other Siitras almost uniform!; begin with such — but 
merely that the formal development of logic mto two philo- 
sophical schools took place comparatively late Neither 
of the schools restricts itself to logic alone, each em- 
braces, rather, a complete philosophical system, built up 
however, upon a purely dialectical method But as yet 
little has been done to elucidate the points of difference 
between the two in this regard 583 The origin of the world 
is in both derived from atoms, which combine by the will 
of an arranging Power 281 — Whether the name of the 
JIpdfiVM, who are described by Strabo as contentious 
dialecticians, is to he traced to the word pramdna, 'proof, 
as Lassen supposes is doubtful The word tarJca, ' doubt/ 
again, in the Kithakopamshad, ought rather, from the 
context, to be referred to the Samkhya doctrines, and 
should not he taken in the sense, which at a later period 
is its usual one, of 'logic' In Manu too (see Lassen, ) 
AK, l 835), according to the traditional interpretation 
tartan §ti£l denotes * one versed in the M/miftsa logic ’ 
Yet Manu is oho acquainted with logic as a distinct 

*** In thud reaped, Boer id edited. In the Biil Ini , the Nydys 

cu!*r haB done excellent serried m dsritna of Got-vna with the com - 
the copious notes to bu translation menUry of Vdtaydyana (Palibil* 
of the Vaijeahika-Sdtra he has srim in) The earlier edition (1828) 
throughout special regard to thi* was accompanied with the com 
very point (in Z i> If O , vola mentary nt 1 id widths TLe firai 
x*i *111 1867, 1S68) Before four hoots have been transited by 

him, Muller with some of Bmllan JBallsntyne m bt» Aplnrttmi 
tyne a writings aa * basis, had si *•* Cod the a tonne theory fa- 
re idy taken the same hoe fio rols pecially developed among tlieJs mis, 
vi snd vn of the same journal and that in a material u tic form 
185? 1853) The text of the yet so tint the atomic milter and 
% ailesbika Sdtraa with the com the vital principle ire conceived 
tnentary called Upaskiri, of haip to bo in eternal intimate eeoncc 
kari-miJra, appeared id Bibl Ini. in tton , See my tssay on the Bbaga 
tS6o 1861, edited, wflh a glo's ot nil cl theJmms, n 16° *jt> 19° 
bis own, by Jay* Virir ana Tarks- 236 We hare a rojlLclcgical ap- 
paScbdnaoa. Zo the Pandit (Nos. plication of it in the a'S'jtnption of 
32-69) there ta a complete tranjla aprajdpatt Marfcbi ere J St., 1x9 
tiou of both test and conirneutary ' 545 Jq Fdrask in 6 1' cufttr 
dj a ■£ "uou^a rd&nyai iaf/n&iip*‘vdat’ ',,wVii 

has also amce then (1864-65) u equivalents arthavdda tUmantd. 
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science, as veil aa with the three leading methods of proof 
which it teaches, though not under the names that weic 
afterwards usual According tb the most recent investiga- 
tions on thb subject * “ the terms naiy&yika and knaia- 
naii/dyika (Pan , il 1 49) would point to theNyaya system 
aa antecedent to Pimm ’ these words, however, do not 
occur in the text of l’anuu at all (which has merely the 
word kcvalo, f ), but only in his scholiast f — Kanada s 
system bears the name Vaiiesktka Sulra, because its ad 
herents assert that xnStsha , ' particularity,’ is predicablc of 
atoms , the system of Gotama, on the other hand, is styled 
Nydya-Sutra, <car' tjo^p Which of the two is the older 
is stdl uncertain The circumstance that the doctrines of 
the Vaileahikas are frequently the subject of refutation 
in the Vedinta-Siitra, — whereas Gotam&’fl teaching is no- 
where noticed, either 111 the text or in the commentaries 
upon it, oa stated by Colebrooke (l 352), — tells d pn<m 
in favour of the higher antiquity of the former,*® 
but whether the author of tho Vedanta had these *doc 
tnnes of Kandda* "before him in their systematised form, 
as has recently been assumed,} is a point still requiring 
investigation. 19 * — For the rest, these two systems are at 


• By Mm Muller Ic.pj 
t This is one of the eases of 
-which I bavo already spoken (p 
325) 

**' In the Sdrphhya Sutra they 
are even express] j mentioned by 
name (see p. 337) , also In the sacred 
text of the Jain >s (v note 249] — 
The circumstance that the Qotaini 
Sutra doee not, like the other fire 
philosophical tn l- books, begin with 
the customary Sfitr* formula, ‘olid 
tab, easy perhaps also be regarded 
33 a sign of later composition 

X M. Mhller, C p 9 " Whereas 
K Hilda's doctrines are there fre 
sjuently discussed,” 

144 In neithcrol ILeSSlrae are there 
references to older teachers whose 
names might supply eoraa chro- 
nological guidance Aa regards the 
names of their authors themselves 
Itaod'** or Kanebbnj (Kmabbaksba) 
is mentioned by V*r ha Mi bin anil 
Sujiksnv wide ■Akslnj’&hv »° 1st 


as wo know at rreeent, i» first men 
tioDed by Mldbava. Their patro. 
oymica, Kddyap* and Gautama (tin* 
form is preferable to Ootsma) date, 
it is true, from a eery early time, 
but, beyond this, they tel) us nothing- 
Of lute rest, certainly, although 
without decisive weight, is the idsn 
tiCcalion— occurring in a late com 
Inentatnr (Anantaya)van) on the 
Pitfimedba-Sutra ol Gautama be 
longing to the Sima Veda — of this 
latter Oauuma with itkshvpida , 
see Burnell s Catalogue, p 57 — 
From Cowell's preface to hia edition 
of the Ku'urmtftjuh (1864) it ap. 
pears that the commentary ol Pa 
kshila-sriinm, whom he d-rectly 
identifies with VitsySfaiia, was com 
posed prior to Didoig*, that is to 
say (see note iiq above) aomewb»re 
about the beginning of the aixtb 
century Uddyotakara, who w iae» 
turned by Subandlm in tho Seventh 
century, wrote s^aiust Diaoiga, and 
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present and hate been fora long time past, those moat in 
favour hi India, and it would also appear that among the 
philosophical w nttngs contained in the Tibetan Tandjur, 
logical works are the most numeroush represented 
Besides these six sj stems, all of which won for them- 
selves a geueral currencj , and which on the whole ate 
regarded as orthodox — however slight is the title of the 
Samkhja theorj, for instance, to be so esteemed — up hare 
frequent mention of certain heterodox views, as those of 
the Charvakas, Laiikayatikas, 36 * Bdrhaapatfas Of this 
last-mentioned scnool there must also hare existed a com- 
plete system, the Barhaspatya Siitra , but of all this 
nothing has survived save occasional quotations, intro- 
duced with a view to then refutation, in the coinraentanea 
of the orthodox systems 


We now come to the thud branch of the scientific lite- 
rature, .Astronomy, with its auxiliary sciences * We have 
already seen (pp 112, 113) that astronomy was cultivated 
to a considerable extent even m Vedic times, and wo 
found it expressly specified by Strabo (see pp 29 30) as a. 
favourite pursuit of the Brahmans It was at the same 
tune remarked, however, that this astronomy was still in a 
ver> elementary stage, the observations of the heavens 
being still wholly confined to a few fixed stars, moie espe- 
cially to the twenty-seven or twenty eight lunar asterams, 
and to the various phases of the moon itself 260 Tne cir- 
cumstance that the Vedic year js a solar year of 360 days. 


to did Vfchupatl nnJn io the 
t-ntb and Udnvana, th« author of 
the KusnmlUjali, in the twellth 
reiiinn «ee also Cowell* noto to 
Colebrixike * ILtf £i* , I Git 
gela i JJydya cbmtimnni, the most 
important woik of tba later Nji» 
htenttire is *l«o placed la the 
twelfth century »ee Z D V 0 
urn t6$ Aulukya given by 
Mddhar* aj a name for the traels 
»f Ivan A In rests on a play upon 
the « ord lifflih/rt 'flow eater' ~ 
uluLa 

**• In the Walntthishj-a theca M 
mention of a ‘rarntm BMjvri 
bhija/aiya , 668 / St, XUL 343. 


A Bhiguri tppeva among the 
teachers oiled in the Bpbad-dcvatl- 
Th* LoVd/at-n are also repudiated 
by the Buddhists, Northern as well 
io Southern , v Burnonfj Loin* ie 
la bonne Let pp 4°9, 47° 

Jamas loo, rank their syatem only 
with lots*- [lathi*) knowledge 
aee »bo»e, note 249 — 0° Chdr 

vikas see thS iplroduition of tha 
Sirva-daraana snnisraba 
'Sec l SL, 11 236-287 
,E * The coimical or istroitemieil 
data met with in the Brtbmanaanre 
•II ef so ex‘rem»!» ohiMiih and naive 
description, aea 1 St, U ’;3 £ 
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and not a lunar jear, does indeed presuppose a tolerably 
accurate observation and computation of the sun's course , 
but, agreeably to what has just been stated, we can hardly 
imagine that this computation proceeded upon the pheno- 
mena of the nocturnal heavens, and we must rather assume 
it to have been based upon the phenomena of the length 
or shortness of the day, &c To the elaboration of a qum- 

S nenmal cycle with, an intercalary month a pretty early 
ate must be assigned, since the latter is mentioned in the 
Jlik-Samhlta The idea of the four mundane ages, on the 
contrary — although its ongin, from observation of the 
Jnoon’s phases, may possibly be of extieme antiquity 1 ® 7 — 
can only have attained to its complete development to- 
wards the close of the Vedic period Megasthenes, as we 
know, found the Yuga system flourishing m full perfection 
That tho Hindu division of the moon’s path into twenty- 
seven (or twenty eighty lunar mansions is of Chinese ongtn 
as asserted by Biot (Journal des Savants, 1840, 1845 , see 
Lassen, 7 AK, 1. 742 ff) can haidly be admitted 863 
Notwithstanding the accounts of Chinese writers, the 
contrary might equally well be the case, and the system 
might possibly have been introduced into China through 
the medium of Buddhism, especially as Buddhist writings 
adhere to the ancient order of the asterisks — commencing 
with Krxttik<i — precisely as we find it among the Chinese 260 


^ llotb disputes this origin in bn 
Essay, Z)i* 1 ehrt ton den xkt tleltat- 
<cit> {i860, lubing'li) 

“* On the questions dealt with 
tn what folio is, a special discus-io-t 
was ru ed b-tween J B Biot my 
self, and W l itney, in which A S i 
diliot. Stem Schneider, E, Burgess, 
and Max Muller tl*o took part. Cf 
the Journal det ^aronfa for i$yj, an J 
Biota poelb 11 inoiis btudea tur CAt 
turn omit tndwme rt CAimisc (1862) 
my two papers, Hi* r«fu*Aen bach 
richten ron den NahsAatm (1S60 
1SG2), as also / Sir iu 172,173, 

1 sl , ix. 424 ff (1865), x 213 tr 

(< 366 ), Whitney in Voum. Am Or 
Soe , vola. tu and mi (1 860 iS6$ 
1865) Burgess tW , ^teiuschnei 
der m 7 D M C , xVm. (1863) 
Muller in Pref to »ol i» •*{ bis erti 
twn of the Rik OS62) S 61 ilW 


Couriet Observation* rur g’lttyu * 
Points del Ihstoirt de V Aitronomi*. 
(1863) ted, lastly Whitney »n the 
second vol 01 bis Oriental and Lin 
gui she Studies (1874! To the vicne 
expressed above 1 still e^ent ally 
adhere , Whitney, too, inclines to 
wards them la favour of Chaldea 
having been the mother country 
of the system, one circumstance, 
amongst others, tells with especial 
force vis. that from Chimt,lndia,and 
EaVylou we have precisely tho same 
accounts of the length of the longest 
day , wh list the statements, eg , in 
the Bundehesch on this bead, exhi- 
bit a total divergence seeWjndiseh 
tnvm IZoronslnsche S udieti, p 105) 
20 1 his assertion of Blots has not 
been confirmed the ( hmese Fist 
commences with CbitrA (i e the 
autumnal equinox), orUttari.h.d4hi 
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To me, however, the most piot ifcle view is that these lunar 
mansions are of Cbaldsevn cngm, and that fiom the Chaf- 
dseans they passed to the Hindus as well as to the Chinese 
Pot the of the Booh of Kings, and the r\ ">ig of the 
Book of Job,* 75 which the Biblical commentators err one 
ously refer to the zodiac, are just the Arabic man- 

sions , ’ and here even Biot will hardly suppose a Chutest 
origin The Indians may either have brought the know 
ledge of these lunar mansions with them into India, or else 
have obtained it at a later time through the commercial 
relations of the Phoenicians with the Panjib A t all events 
they were known to the Indians from n very early period 
and as oaramtinicatioti tilth Chmi is altogether inconceiv- 
able at a time when the Hindds were perhaps not even 
acquainted with the mouths of the Ganges, Chinese intiu 
erica is here quite out of the question The names of some 
of these astensms occur even in tbe Rik Saipbitd (and that 
under pocuhar forms^, for example, the Aghda, vt , ifagh&s, 
and the Arjunyav, 1 < , Phalgu.nyav.~-a. name also applied 
to them in theSatapatha Brahinana— in the nuptial hymn, 
manfala it 5 13, further, Tishya in mandalav 54 13, 
which, however, is referred by Sdyana to the sun (see also 
x. 64. S) The earliest complete enumeration of them, with 
their respective regents, is found in the Taittirfya-Sam- 


ftb* erlnter •elttlce), both of wlueb 
rather «wrre»poDd to an arrangement 
fa wMeh Rerlti pui«M tbe *J£B of 
the vf rail equiuor , eer m jfiri t ) way 
011 the NskshitM* p 300 — Cl here 
tlto ihf .tetount ul the tweiitfeigll 
liiMr Miename, eoateined In a letter 
It 1 in lVneeiljew to fioluefacrfsee the 
Utter* G m run inhalation of the 
Value* W Wtetityew < 7Iitt*i*n reft 
ilerjnj of Tlraniitb* « lii* tore of Bad 
>IIium, pp jo-32, iSS$1, xnd wmom 

nieaied.accoriiingtitlie cemmentirv 

tn the B'lrJdhvetio Lexicon ITuM 
Tjutpntti from lli« bo >V S«nuSp4(* 
(Cbroeee Ta-tating) According 
to this account, it wa* the aslroao 
tner Klmroshtfia (w e-Hph- » same 
which, os welt m of Jsmlr, 
who *3 Armenian Authorities itate, 
ni^iaafrjd the eeience of netro 


nutaj in CheMas Waemljew com 
r>*re» with Zoromier but m which 
I am inclined rather to look for 
the Krsuehtuki whoee acquaint 
*noe we make 111 the A lliarra PiriS 
(t r» /U. C £1, 1869 p i497>— 
who arrargei the cooetrllutlm.* in 
the order quoted in the Dicbouirr~ 
tn question, that te, beginnuiir with 
if httOct lit erwanfe then ca P« 

mother Bi»tr, Kilt (Time 1), who 
«t Bp * new theory |» r «g*jd to ihe 
motion of the eontUlUtiooe, and eo 
In couree of time Chitrrf came to be 
named ns the Sret neterum To all 
appearance, thu setuilly prove* tbe 
late and BuddJi retie, origin ef tbe 
Chinese Kio list , eee JVoHlatrai, t 
30 6 

m On thu pmot see specially / 
SC,Z. 21 * 
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hitd , a second, which exhibits considerable variation in 
the camp, betokening a later date, occurs m the Atharva- 
Samhita and the Taittmya-Brahmana , the majority of the 
names are also gwen in Pamrn _ This latter list contains 
for the most part the names employed by the later astro- 
nomers , and it is precisely these later ones that are enu- 
merated m the so-called Jyotisha or Yedic Calendar (along 
with the zodiacal signs too ') To this latter treatise an 
importance has hitherto been attributed to which its con- 
tents do not entitle it Should my conjecture be confirmed 
that the Legadba, Lagata, whose system it embodies, is 
identical with the Lat who is mentioned by Albinim as 
the author of the ancient Sdrya-Siddhdnta [see, however, 
p 258 n 3, then it would fall in the fourth or fifth century 
of our era , and even thi 3 might almost seem too high an 
antiquity for this somewhat insignificant tract, -which has 
only had a certain significance attached to it on account 
of its being ranked with the Veda.* 

A decided advance in astronomical science was made 
through the discovery of the planets. The earliest men- 
tion of these occurs, perhaps, in the Taittinya-Aranyaka, 
though this is still uncertain, 471 beyond this, they are not 
noticed in any other v. 01k of the V edic period * n bianu’ a 


* This u wby it adheres to the old 
order ol the lunar aitenams, u 1« 
done even at the present day in writ* 
ings that bear upon the Veda (Ac 
cording to the special examination ot 
the various points here involved, in 
the introduction to my Fr-.iv on tb* 
Jyutisha a somewhat earlier 

term is possible issuming ofcourte, 
as 1 there do, that those verses which 
betoken Greek influence do not 
really belong to the text as it origi- 
nally stood The author appears 
occasionally also under th» name 
lognjjcbirya, see above, p- 6t, 
cote } 

m The passages referred to are la 
fact, to he understood rn a totally 
different sense , 6ee / £t,ix 363 x 
371 

Tho Maitrdyml Up forms tho 
single exception but that only n» its 
last two hooks described os t'nSr 
see above notes 103 104. On the 
subject 1 tacit, see further my L«.iy 


on the Jyotuhs, p to 1 St ix. 363, 
442 *-239, 240.— The two Rik pas 
sages which are thought by Alf 
Ludwig, hi his recently published 
Nadinchten de$ R19 «*d Altiarca. 
Veda tier Gcograp!,u, <f* , det alien 
Jndunt, to contain an allusion to the 
planets (1 105 10, x S 5 3 )i e«i 
hardly have any «ucb re'erence. 
Neither the SiJjtyanik*, cited by 
Sdysns to I 105 1(3, nor S 4 vana 

hira«e if,hssany thou ghtof the planets 

here (see/ St, ix. 363 n ) f ortho 
* dtncAard jruAdA 1 of Ath. 8,195. 
7, the Ath PinfisLtM off»r oth»r 
parallel*, showing that here too the 
planets are not to be thought ofj 
especially as immediately afterwards, 
in v 10, the ‘groAdf tkindranaidA 
dditvtW rdAtmd ’ are enume- 
rated where distinctly, the allusion 
>3 only to eclipses 3 his particular 
section uf the Ath S (19 7) in 
moreover rpiite a late proiluUi u, 
sue / £t, iv 433 n. 
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law-book is unacquainted with them, Yajnavalkys’s Code, 
however — and this is significant as to the differ ce \a 
age of these two works— inculcate^ their worship; m the 
dramas of Kalidasa m the MricUhakati and the Maha* 
Bharata, a3 well as the Ramayapa, they are repeatedly 
referred to* Their names are peculiar, and of purely 
Indian origin , three of them are thereby designated as 
sons respectively of the Sun (Saturn), of the Earth (Mara) 
and of the Moon (Mercury), and the remaining two as 
representatives of the two oldest families of Risks, — Aa- 
giras (Jupiter) and Bhngu (Venus) The last two names 
are probably connected with the fact that it was the adlie 
rents of the Atharva-Veda— which was likewise specially 
associated withtbeRishis Afigiras and Bhpgu — who at tins 
time took the lead m the cultivation of astronomy and 
astrology t Besides these names others are also common , 
Mars, for eiample, is termed ‘ the Red Venus, ‘ the White' 
or 'Beaming, 1 Saturn, ‘the Slow-travelling,' this last 
being the only one of the names that testifies to any real 
astronomical observation To these seven planets (sun 
and moon being included) the Indians added two othere, 
Rahu and Ketu, the * head ’and ' tad ' respectively of tho 
monster who is conceived to be the causa of the solar 
and lunar eclipses The name of the former Rahu, fijsfc 
occurs in the Chhandogyopamshad,* 73 though here it can 
hardly be taken id the sense of * planet, ' the latter, on the 
contrary, is first mentioned in Yajnavalkya. But this num- 
ber cine is not the original number, — if indeed it be to the 
planets that the passage of the Tuttirtya-Aran} aka, above 
instanced, refers — as only seven {sapta tfaydh) are there 
mentioned The ternufor planet, graha, ' the seizer,’ is 
evidently of astrological origin , indeed, astrology was the 
focus m which astronomical inquiries generally converged 
and from which they diew light and animation after the 
ptacUcal exigencies of worship bad been once for all satis 
ned Whether the Hindus discovered the planets mde- 


• Jo Pin if z 2 6 tuba mi-Lt oify ' in lairologer, see Esta- 
te referred to the planet Snkis tut kuiuira erf Wilson, p 1 63 II 
it is preferable Co take it ib the sens* vi Cl al3° ltilwU ss the came of 

of Sotno juice Buddha i son, "ho, however, els a 

■\ Vucana tatmt Vo vg apptan is- tifcWi , iaa I Si , Mi. 

tjo. 149 
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pendently, or whether the knowledge came f 6 them from 
without, cannot as yet be determined , but the systematic 
peculiarity of the nomenclature points m the meantime to 
the former view,* 14 

Ifc-was, hov\ ever, Greek influence that first infused a teal 
life into Indian astronomy This occupies a much more 
impoitant position in relation to it than has hitherto been 
supposed, and the fact that this is so, to t pso implies 
that Greek influence affected other branches of the litera- 
ture as well, even though we may be unable at present 
directly to trace it elsewhere 115 Here it is necessary to 
insert a few particulars as to the relations of the Greeks 
with the Indians 

The invasion of the Panjab by Alexander was followed 
by the establishment of the Greek monarchies of Bactna, 
whose sw ay, in the period of their prime, extended, al- 
though only for a brief season, over the Panjab as far 
as Gujarat* 7 ® Concurrently therewith, the first Seleu- 
cid'e, as well as the Ptolemies, frequently maintained 
direct relations, by means of ambassadors, with the court 
of Pataliputra , * and thus it conies that in the inscription'* 


’ * Still it lias to be remarked that 
in the Atharva Fariiisbfas, which, 
with the Jyotisba, represent the 
o oest remains of In dun astrology 
the sphere of influence of the planet* 
appears in special connection with 
their Greek names , see / St , Tin 
413 . * 3>9 

* Ct my paper, /mfitche Bairaje 
“nr G?scJ,it!,t« der Avisrratht da 
(jriichuchen lntbe^/onutsoinrlUt der 
Btrl A end , 1871, p 613 translat'd 
in Ird Art q n 143 ff , 1873. 

176 According to GoldstuoVer, the 
statement in the Mabdbhdshya aa to 
a then pecent eieg» of Sdketa (Oude) 
by a Yavana prince has reference to 
llenandert while the account* in 
the Yuga Ftirdna of the Girgt Saiji 
hit< e\en speak of au expedition of 
the 1 avanas as far as Pita 1 putra. 
But then the question an es, whether 
by the Yaianas it u really the 
Greeks who are meant (see / Sir 
» 348), or possibly merely their 
Jndo-Scjthmn or other successors. 


to whom the name was afterward* 
transferred, see 7 St, xni. 306, 
307 , also note 202 above. 

• Thus Megasthenes was sent by 
SeWcu* to Chandragupta |d B C 
291) , Deimachua, ageing By An 
tiochus, and Dionysius, and most 
probably Basilis also, by Ptolemy II 
to A/HTpoxdnjr Amitragh &ta, eon 
of Chandragupta ^Aiitmcbus con- 
cluded an ftliiance with Id#!)! 
rim, Subhagaema (t) Seleucua 
even gav» Chandragupta his daugh- 
ter to wife, Lassen, 7 AK , n 
CoS Tilboja Wheeler, Ifitlory oj 
/ndus (1874), p 177 In the retinue 
of this Greek princess -there of 
course came to Pdtaliputra Greek 
datne-ls as her waiting maids, and 
these must have found particular 
favour in the eyes of the Indians, 
especially of their princes. For not 
only are vapBire* tinUit wpii 
Xaniar mentioned as an article 1 f 
traffic for India, but in Indian in 
scnptiocs al=o we find Havana girl* 
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of Piyadasi we find mention of the namro of Antigonui 
Magas Anfciochus, Ptolemy, perhaps even of Alexander 
himself (cf p t;g}, ostensibly as vassals of the long 
which is of course mere empty boasting As the result 
of these embassies, the commercial intercourse between 
Alexandria and the west coast of India became partial' 
laxly brisk , and the city of Ujtjayinf, ’Otfav y, rose m con- 
sequence to a high pitch of prosperity Philostratug, in 
his life of Apollonius of Tyana — a work written in the 
second century A.p, and based mainly on the accounts of 
Damis, a disciple of Apollonius, who accompanied the 

latter in his travels through India about the year 50 A d 

mentions the high esteem in which Greek literature was 
he2d by the EraEtnans, and that it was studied by almost 
all persons of the higher ranks (Rei naud, Mim sn it l Inde, 
pp 85, 87 ) This is not very high authority, it is true 
(cf Lassen, I A K, 111 358 ff J, the statement may be an 
exaggeration, but still it accords with the data which we 
have now to adduce, sad which can only be explained 
upon the supposition of a very lively intellectual inter- 
change For the .Indian astronomers regularly speak of 
the Yavanas as their teachers but whether this also ap- 
plies to Parafara, who is reputed to be the oldest Indian 
astronomer, is still uncertain To judge from the quota- 
tions, he computes by the lunar mansions, and would 
seem, accordingly, to stand npon an independent footihg 
But of Gargaf,* who passes for the next oldest astronomer. 


specified m tribute, while in Indus • The name of Pardiira, »a well 
literature, end especially is Kill as that of Qerg* belongs only to 
d&a, we are informed that Indrtn the last stage of Vedie literature, to 
princes were waited upon b y Ya- the Annyafcas and the Sutras m 
vaufs 1 taasen 1 AK , 11 551 057, the earlier works neither of the two 
Hjg, and my Preface to the ifilj. names is mentioned. The family 
■viki, p The a Auer el these of the Parfiara* is represented witli 

dameols being deroted to Eros, it particular frequency m the later 
is not a very far fetched conjecture members of tie twsfdi of the bats- 
that it may hare been owing to ptfca Brdbmapa a Qafga and a 
their influence that the Hindu god Pardfan sre also named in the 

o' Love Ida the Qr<"k Erpa, bears Aoukrunaqi as Riahia of several 
a dolphin (tnaiara) njt his banner hymns of the Rik and snatber 
and like i’ta, u the son of the Punf&ra appears in Pdnmi as author 
goddess of Beauty , see 2 D MO, ot the Bluish u Sutra «» pp lqy 
xw 269 (For milara ~ dolphin, 185 {The Oargas roust have played 
see Jouvn £1 - ti £r R A. & , v averyimportaa part at the time of 
ZZ 34 >1 Sir. 11, 169), and cl the Mabdbhdshya, in the eyes of flie 
fa ther t St, it. 3S0 ] author at all events , i 0* on almost 
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an oft-quoted i erse has come down to us, in winch he 
extols the Yavonas on account of their astronomical 
knowledge The epic tradition, again, gives as the earliest 
astronomer the Asura Maya, aud asserts that to him the 
sun-god himself imparted the knowledge of the stars I 
have already elsewhere (/ St, u. 243) expressed the con- 
jecture that this ‘Asura Maya’ is identical with the 
‘ Ptolemaios’ of the Greeks , smce this latter name, as we 
see from the inscriptions of Pijadasi, became in Indian 
* Tuiamaya/ out of which the name ‘ Asura Maya' might 
■very easily grow, and smce, by the later tradition (that 
Of the Jnana-bhaslcara, for instance) this Maya is dis- 
tinctly assigned to Eomaka-pura * m the West Lastly, 
blthe (he Siddhantas named as the earliest astronomi- 
cal v ^ystems one — the Romaka-SiddhanU — is denoted, by 
it? \e\y name, as of Greek origin , while a second — the 
Paufiia-Siddlianta — is expressly stated by Albininl f to 
have been composed by Paulus al Ydninf, and is accord- 
mgly, perhaps, to be regarded as a translation of the 
Ettro-ywyo of Paulus Alexandrinus 277 The astronomers 


every occasion when »t is a question acquainted with the name, bo would 
of a patronjnue ot other aimilar scarcely bare failed to male a 
affix their name is introduced similar use of it to that found in the 
among those given as examples blabi Bbdrata. [Cf my JUssy on 
tea I St, xin 410 ff In the the Bdmiyana, p, 23 ff ] 

AtViam Panfii Its* also, we find f Albininl resided a considerable 
Garga,Giig)a,Xpddbi Garga cited time in India, in tbs following of 
these latter Garzas are manifestly ktabmfid of Ghasna, and acquired 
very closely related to the above there a very accurate knowledge of 
mentioned Garga the astronomer Sautkf it and of Indian literature, of 
See further Kern Pref to Yarlha winch he bu left us a verv valuable 
Mihiraa £pb S.uph , p 31 ff , I a-count, written ajx 1031 Ex 
Str, 11 347) tracts from this highly important 

* Spa my CataL of the SantL workwerecommuiucated by Remand 
USB tn iht Bert Lxb , p 2SS 1 In in the Journ. A r\at for 1S44 and 
reference to the name Romaha 1 iu tin iflru rur Unde 10 1 849 [also 
may make an observation iu pasting by Woepcke/Hid, 1S63] the text 
Whereas in Mabd Ebdrata xn promised so lorg ago as 1843 and 

10308, the Raumyas are said to mo t eagerly looked for ever since 
h«ve been created from the rcma ka3, unfortunately, not aa yet ap 
Lvya* ( hair pores’) 01 Xlrabh dra, peared [Ed ^acLau, of Vienna, is 
at the destruction of I)ak tbs a sac at present enfraged in editing it and, 
nfice at the time of Rtoijana 1 from bia energy we may now at 
55 3. than name tons have been length expect that this grievous 
at 11 unknown, since other tribes wan will be speedily supplied ] 
v are there represented on a like " T7 Such a direct connection o! 
oc-isun, as springing from the the Pnlia* Siddhanta with the 
Tvma tfpaa Had the author been E&ra-jvrpj is attended with difficulty, 
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ind astronomical works just instanced — Garga, Maya, the 
Romaka-Siddbanta, and the Pauli^a-Siddbdnta— are, it 
is true, known to ns only through isolated quotations, 
and it might still be open to doubt, perhaps, whether 
m their case tha presence of Greek influence can really 
be established; although the assertion, for instaneepthst 
Pulia, in opposition to Aryabhata, 273 began tbe day at 
midnight, is of itself pretty conclusive as to bis Western 
origin. But all doubt disappears when we look at the 
great mass of Greek words employed in hi3 writings by 
VarAha llihjra, to whom Indian astronomers assigned, xa 
Alblninfs day, a3 they still do in our own,* the date 504 
a D — employed, too, in a way which clearly indicates that 
'they had long been in current use. Nay, one of his works 
— the Hora-S&stm — even bears a Greek title (from eSprj), 
and in it he not only gives the entire list of the Greek 
names of the zodiacal signs and planets,* but he also 
directly employs several of tbe latter— namely. Am, 
Jsphujit, and Kona — side by side with the Indian names, 
and just as frequently as ha does these. The signs of the 

from the fact that the quotations work * i) This 

from Pulifo do not accord with it, was pointed out by Bhiu ZMjl in 
beingratberof »n astronomical than J It A S , i. 392 (1864) 
an astrological description That * So* Colobrooko, 11. 46 1 (4I3 ad, 
the Elcnywyii however, waa itself Cowell) 

known tntiie Hindis, in some form or + These are the following Snya 

otbef, finds sopport M the circiuti trptSu Tivun raSpot, JUttrtta llivuot, 
stance that it alone contains nearly Afidlro ri\oope (1), let/a X/wr, Pd 
the whole of tbe technical terms VionarapBtros, ,'ats Ivybr, Bdurpyo 
adopted by Indian astronomy from or opnoi Taukshdca refdnjr Akokera 
tbe Greek, see Kerb’s F relace to alyttfpus, Hpdroga vt/wxbn Il'ha 
hu coition of Vardba Jfiinra’a txffvt , further, ffdi "HXior Emno 
BphatiSaiph., p 47 — Considerable 'hppyt, Am Apijt, Koni Kpirat, 
interest attaches to the argument Jy tit Ztvt, Aephujit 'A^poJ/nj 
put forward by H Jacobi in bis Tbea- names were made known so 
tract) De AttrotogW India* Bori long ago as 1817 by C 2 f Whish, 
Appdhtce OrtyintiuS (Boon, 187a), in tie first part of the Tronsaetioni 
to tbe effect that the system of the 0/ the Literary Society oj VaJrui, 
twelve mansions occurs .fire t in Fir and have since been frequenlJy pub. 
taicus Mtttcmos (A.P 316-354), and lished, see in particular Lassen, 10 
that consequently the Indian Honh Zeitich. / d It unit da tivrg , n 
texts, in which these ays of sueb 306, 3»S (1E42) , lately again m «y 
fundamental tigmfiunee, can only CataL of the SsosL 2 JSS m tbe 
have been composed at a stnl later Berl Lib , p 338 —Bard and Its 
date. dra bad long previously been idea 

m Tins, and not Aryabbatta, is tified by Pfre Pons with &py and 
the proper 6p»lUog of his name, as r tvrpvr see LrUpo Ed I , s& * 3 $, 

Is shown by tbe metre bis own 237, Pans, 1743 
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zodiac, on the contrary, he usually designates by their 
Sanskrit name3, which are translated from the Greek 
He has. in constant use, too, the following technical terms, 
all of which are found employed m the same sense in 
the Btfrayar/i) of Paulas Alexandrians, viz ,* ** dnldna = 
ctitanoc hptd — Xcttttj anapkdi ~ ava<pt], sunaphd — 
owa<f>i), du-rudhard = lopvdopia, kemadrwna (for h-ana- 
d itma) — ktndru = KCinpov, 

dpoMwus := anoKhtpa, panaphard — eravafopa (nkona 
~ ip^pav of, hibuka. — inrerft tov, jdmitra 2 = Stdpcrpov, 
dmtarn ~ Strrov, meshurana. r= pecovpavijpa 

Although most of these names denote astrological re- 
lations, still, on the other hand, in the division of the 
heavens into zodiacal signs, decani, and degrees, they com- 
prise all that the Hindis lacked, and that was necessary 
to enable them to cultivate astronomy in a scientific spirit 
And accordingly we find that they turned these Greek 
aids to good account , rectifying, m the first place, the 
order of their lunar astensms, which was no longer in ac- 
cordance with reality so that the two which came last in 
the old order occupy the ttvo first places in the new , and 
even, it would seem, m some points independently ad- 
vancing astronomical science further than the Greeks 
themselves did Their fame spread m turn to the West , 
and the Andubarius (or, probably, Ardubarius), whom the 
Ckronicon PaschaU + places m pnmeval times as the 
earliest Indian astronomer, is doubtless none other than 
Aryabhata the rival of Puhla, who is likewise extolled 
by the Arabs under the name Arjabahr For, duung the 
eighth and ninth centuries, the Arabs w ere in astronomy 
the disciples of the Hindus, from whom they borrowed 
the lunar mansions m their new order, and whose Sid- 
dhantas (Sindhends) they frequently worked up and 
translated, — in part under the supervision of Indian astro- 
nomers themselves, whom the Khalifs of Bagdad, iLc., 
invited to their courts The same thing took place also 


* See I St u Sj4- 

** Ra h»r a ttrltpOpAt accord 
1njj to Jacobi 1 e To this list be 
T6o|r* t -inter the v-ord inry« it 
J r /fu» Kero I t p H 
f The Cftronicon JhiJcWe noun 


oally dates from the time of Con 
atantiuv (3-50) 't underwent bow 
»rer a fresh recension under Hera 
elms (610- 64th and tbo name 
Andubanus may hare been intro 
duced then 
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m legattl to Algebra anil Arithmetic in particular, in both 
of which, it appears, the Hmdiia attained, quite indepen- 
dently,® 1 to a high degree of proficiency m It is to them 
also that we owe the ingenious invention of the numerical 
symbols * which in like manner passed from them to the 


* But ct Colebrooks ia kut place ralus of these figures which 

fanout paper On lie Algebra 0/ lie girt* then tbeir special significance 
//iaS#*(i5l7) ia Mb: L» ,ji 446, V. oepclu* id his »bo?e-qooted Min. 
401 ed Cowell Weepcke, indeed ear la profog dtt Chiffrti Jnditu 
(Mir. luTlapnjpaptwr.iuChrffnt Ufjrn Mvu , iSfij), is of opinion 
/nifteitj, runs, lSC», pp 75-91), 13 li»t area prwr to their adoption by 
of opinion tost the account in too tbi Arabs the; bid been obtained 
LaUtu Yiitatl of tha problem from f dishy the Neo Pythagorean* 
aobed by Buddha on the occasion of Alexandra, >nd that tbs so- 
oi hi* marriage jxaaji.iJlicn, rel* called Debar figures are traceable to 
tive to tbe number of atoms in tka then But against Ibis it has to be 
length of a yojar.a, la the trail remarked that tbe figures in ques 
of the * Areaanus" of Archimedes siou are only one of the li'estalages 
<sc iSy-itll Bat tbe age of tko of Ind-au numerical notation, nod 
labia Viatara is ty no mean* »o .that a peat m»oj other notations 
well ascsrtJined that the rererse preceded th*ro According to Eil 
might not equally well he the case, ward Thomas, In the Jourx And 
ft! S .Tin, 3*5, 32$ , Remand, for tbs tame year (i?6|) lhaear/ie>t 
Him, vtrihit, p 30J instaaees of the use of eheee figures 

**' Tbe oldest known tries of betoog to the cuddle of the Mean'll 
tlie-» Occam, emiomly, in Piflgnlae century , whensu tL* employ aunt 
Treata- on Prosody, in the last chap cf the older auaened aymoola la 
ter of which (pretmnibiy abler adai oamonitraWe from the fourth con. 
tion), tbe permutations of longs and tury downwards 2reabo; Ae.eta 
shorts p oaai bio m a metre wifh s 165 356 The character of tire 
fixed Dumber 0/ syllables are ret Yolabhi Plates eecme to bo that 
forth in an enigmatical form, see. wiioee letters niosl closely approach 
/ St,, fill 425 ff, 324-3*6—011 th» forum of tb« figures Burnell 
geometry lbs l^uWa-SfitrM, npptr haa quite reoectly, m bra £fera S 
tuning to tbe Srsuta ritual, lurauh fid Pa! , p 46 ff , questioned alto- 
highty remarkible information , lee gether the connection of tbe figures 
Thibauta Address to the Aryan with the first letter* of tbe mime 
Section of the London International rals , and he supposes them or 
Congress of OranuliaM, in the rather the older 1 Cwe Huoertls,' 
special number cf JVtSner’s A Jim- f'om which ho d [telly derive* 
can end Onmlal Inlerarj/ Bciord, them, tD hue been introdacedfaoni 
1874, pp 37, *8, aeeordingto which Alerendni “together with Greek 
these Rotras even contain attempts Astrology lu tbulconuo* in tbe 
at squaring the circle meantime agree with tin «*e By 

* The Indian figures from 1-9 reourki w the Jer.sir U Z 1875 
lire shbceviited forma of tbe initial No 34, p 410 Ariongar other 
letters of the numeral* themselves tb-rge, I tier* cal' ryeeial etteitici 
[cf the similar not* ion cl th* t* the eueuioatscc* the' Bvrcnico 
muaicil tones] tbs uro too, has Hank*) in hu pJci’.Ieo > Ork (poe 
arisen out of tbe first letter of tbe tbuuinin unfurl un„tei*) Zvr Qe 
word hum' empty ’[it ocean even Kite) 'e der NoOemeitf, (life) p 
ia PiSgab, L e It u the decimal 339 ff, declares WeepcS-e opinion 
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Arabs, and from these again to European scholars 182 By 
these latter who were the disciples of the Arabs, frequent 
allusion is made to the Indians, arJ uniformly in terms of 
high esteem and one Sanskrit word even — uchcha, signi- 
fying die apex of a planet’s orbit — has passed, though in 
a form somewhat difficult to recognise (aux, gemt. augis), 
into the Latin translations of Arabian astronomers 283 (see 
.Remaud, p 325) 

As regards the age and- order of sequence of the v an- 
ous Indian astronomers, of whom works or fragments of 
works still survive, we do not even here escape from the 
uncertainty which everywhere throughout Indian literature 
attends questions of the Lind At their head stands the 
Aryabhata already mentioned, of whose writings we possess 
at present onlj a few sorry scraps, though possibly fuller 
fragments may yet in course of time be recovered 534 He 
appears to have been a contemporary of Pallia, and, in 
any case, he was indebted to Greek influence, since he 
reckons by the zodiacal signs According to Albtninf, he 


to the effect that the N*o Pytha 
gorwns were acquainted with the 
new figures h»»mg place value and 
with thecero to be erroneous, and 
the entire passage in Boethius 00 
which this opinion is grounded to 
be an interpolation of the tenth or 
eleventh century] — 

** Sea also Woepcke, Sur F Intro 
(faction de l AritLmHiqut Indmne 
r* Occident [Pome, 1859 b 
ni As al.o according to Remand ■ 
ingenious conjecture (p 373 ff ) the 
name oi Ujjayuii itsell — through a 
misreading namely of the Arabic 
j.\ ** Aran Arm, whereby the 
meridian of Ujjajuil became the 
con pole cCAnn 

w* The researches of Whitney in 
/evr Am Or Sac vi 360 ff (1S60) 
and of BMu DI]l in J R. A S 1 
392 £T (1865) bare brought ns full 
light upon this point. From these 
11 appear* that of Aryabhata there 
are etiU extant the DolagUi Sutra 
and the iryAtktctsatix, both of which 
base been alieady edited by Kern 
ft874) under the title arj-aWuflyc 


together with the commentary of 
Para midli vara cf A. Barth in the 
P-rcut Crttxquc 1875, rp 241-353 
According to hia own account therein 
given Aryabhata was born a D 476, 
lived in Lastern India at K11 nm 
pura (Palibotbra) and composed this 
work at the early age of twenty (fcree 
In it he teachea,iinongst other things 
a quite peculiar numerical notation 
by laeaoaof letters. — The larger work 
extant under the titlo Arya Sul 
dfidnta 10 eighteen adhjdyai is evi- 
dently a subsequent production , tee 
{lall in Jeurn. Am. Or Svc , vi 
556 (i860) and Aufrecht, Calologut, 
pp 3 2 S 3 2 ® Bentley thinks it was 
not composed until A.D 1322 aud 
Bbiu Dijl, l t , pp 393, 394, be 
lieves Brntley ‘ was here far ones 
correct." — Wilson Afaci Cod, a 
1 19 and Lassen, I A K , n- 1 136 
speak also of a Commentary by Arya 
that* on the Sfinra Siddhknta this 
is doubtless to be ascribed to Lag An 
Aryabhata (Bbiu Ddjl, p 405) See 
also Kern Pref to Pnb Ssirh , p 
59 ff 


17 
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was a native of Kusumspura, i c , Patahputra, and belonged 
consequently to .the east of India. Together w uh him 
the authors of the following five Siddbanta3 are looked 
upon as ancient astronomers — namely the unknown* 
author of the Bralima-Siddhdnta or Paitdmaha-Siddh&nta , 
next, the author of the Sa.ura-Siddh& nla, who 13 called 
Ldt by Albfninf, and may possibly be identical with tha 
Lagata, Lagadha mentioned as author of the Vedafiga 
treatise Jyotisha, as well as with Ladha, a writer occasion 
ally quoted by Brahmagupta ,t further. Puliia. author of 
the Pnuhia-Siddh&nta , and lastly, Srfshena and Vishnu* 
chandra, to whom the BorrxaXa-Sxddh&rda and the PojmA/Au* 
Sxdd.hd.nla — works said to be based upon Aryabhata's 
system 585 — are respectively attributed Of these five Sid* 
dhantas, not one seems to have survived There exist 
works, it is true, bearing the names Brahma-Siddhanta, 
Vaszshtha-Siddhanfca, Silrya-Siddhanta and Eomaka-Szd- 
dbanta , but that these are not the ancient worka 80 en- 
titled appears from the fact that the quotations from the 
latter, preserved to us by the scholiasts, are not contained 
in them . 836 In point of fact, three distinct VaAiahtba-Sid- 
dhintas, and, similarly, three dwtinct Brahma-Siddhdntas, 

* AlMninl Himes Bribraigupt* the present only the SGryi Siddhiat* 
as the suthor of this Brahms- Sid hie been publjbed, with lUSginX- 
dhiots but this n erroneous. Per th* • commentary, 13 the £CbL huL 
haps Reiniud his misunderstood tha *A by FTtredwird Bill 

passigefp 332) snd Blpfl DersSistno , »lso itnns 

+ IAifhimiy very well bite irisen Jition by the Utter, tbid (i860, 
Dnt of Lsgidb*, [tbe form 1861). Simultmeouily there *p- 

however »es Ecru, Pref to Bph peired in the Jeura A*. Or fine, 
Siiph.p J3 point* rather to Aa^in 5 J. rol n., * IrwslitcB, nonun illy by 
*“• A» also op on Lift, Vieiaifbs, Eb. Burgess, with so eiccllent mil 

and Vjj .y ja»nd: n, according to very tlierougb comments ry by W 
Bhiu JMjt, 1 e, p 40S Io the D Whitney, who his rrcenttr (see 
Utter a opinion the Romihi>Std Oriental and L117 vutx Studio, it 
d hints is to be isligued to Salt 427 360) assumed “ the entire responsi 
(A.0 S° 5 ) * n d wn * “composed in bility for tbit publicities in sll lt» 
accords nee with tbe wort f some pirts. ’ In hi* view p 326, the 
Rituia" or Ore cl author Bhi^ot SfiiJ 4 S.ddhinta is “ one of the 
pili likewise mention*, amongst moil indent ifid original of lie 
others a V ivioe^eim Spbujidbraj* works which present the modem 
{or AspK*), » Dime in which Bhdu astronomies] science of the Hind m " 
Diji I Kike for n Speuaippus but but bow fir the existing text * is 
Kern (IVef to Bph. Sirph , p 4S) identical la eubstinee sod extent 
for an Aphrodisma with tbit of the original Surjs Sid 

~ s > Se» ,n tms point TCern Vrtl diinva" wljrkhc-prewV.ficnikMiA 
to Brill. < vinh fp. 43-50 Up to Ci Kern, A e„ pp- 44-4 5 
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are cited On? of these* last, which expits&ly purports to 
be a recast* of an earlier work, has for its author Brahma- 
gupta whoso date according to Albfrtim, is the year 
664, winch coiiLSpomls pretty closely with the date assumed 
to imu by the modern astronomers of Ujjayini, a d 6ab w 
lo him also belongs, according to Albminf,t a work named 
Ahargana, corrupted by the Arabs into Arkand This 
Arkand, the Smdhends (ir, the five Siddluutas), and the 
system of Arjabahr (Aryathata) were the works which, 
as already remarked, were principally studied and in part 
translated by the Arabs in the eighth and ninth centuries 
— On the other hand, the Arabs do not mention Yaruha- 
Mihira, although he was prior to Brahmagupta, as the 
latter repeatedly alludes to him, and although he gathered 
up the teaching of thes,e five Siddh&ntas in a work which 
is hence styled by the commentators J\i/lchasidtihclnixla, 
but which lie himself calls by the name Karana This work 
seems to have perished, 133 and only the astrological works 
of Varaha-Mihira h&'e come down to us— namely, the 
Samhitd \ and the Hard 6 &*tra The latter, however, is 


• Albirtui gt\M * notice o! the 
contents ot this recast it and t) * 
PjuIi&i fji.i-ih'lnU were th« only two 
of these S> il| 1 b£ntus he w-ts able to 
procure 

llu» litter date ta b,«d on 
b'SOwn letnliin tbcBidbnraSptnJJ 
Siddblntu, 24 7 S, which, sa there 
stated lie composed S 5 ° years after 
thi> Sala v fifMa \/antaf) at tU« 
u b e of thirty H« here ^Ua him 
velf the son of Jislmo and he bred 
under Sri V jighramukha of the 
Jjrl Chips drjosty Bhdu Ddjl l e 

p 41a Pptbtdakasvliain, bis 
soli mast deacnbea him curiously 
as Hindi Milsraklchirva , see Z 
DMO lav 650 , 7 St xiu 316 
Chapa. x)i (partita arithmetic) and 
Htin (iuffnia ai b ebra) of his 
work hue it is well knows been 
translated by CtlebrooLe (1S17) 

t Rnnaud, Vein »ur Unite, p 

J«3 y e terdtj 1 hoard of a se 

f opd M 3 of the l jfcih-i-iii Ibuuti&i 


Buhlcr a letter of 1st April 1875 
See now Buhfers special report ua 
the P ihcliasiddhSiitikl in fnd AnUq , 

IT 316 

t In t double ediltou as Bfihat 
Satpluul Red 13 Samdso iaip/uti. Of 
the former AJblrtol gives us bobi* 
extrsols, see also cny CataL. of (Is 
Sansi li/SS »n tKe Bcr( j-p 

238-754. [lor »u excellent edition 
of the Bp Lilt Suipbitd (fiifil fuel., 
1864-651 we are indebted to Kern, 
who is si 0 publishing a translation 
ofitfcbaps 1 -ixttir tbuj /a r) 10 tbo 
Jtttrn ft A S iv -»i (1870-74). 
There at u exists an excellent com 
mentary on it by Bliattotpala, drawn 
up Sale 8 S 3 (».D 966) and dwtin 
guisbed by its exceedingly copious 
quotations ot parallel passages from 
Vo/gita MiSii-a 8 predecessors. la 
the Epba] Jltika, 26 5 the latter 
ealls himself th« son of Adnyadlsa 
and ar ATintik* or native of At an tv, 
» r , 
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incomplete, only one-third of it being extant* He men 
tions a great number of predecessors, whose names are in 
part only known to us through him , for instance, Maya 
and the Yavanas (frequently), Paraiara, Mamttha,*® fsah- 
tipurva, Vishnugupta,-fi Devasvamio, Siddhaseua, Vajra 
J i vaSarman, Satya, 230 &c Of Aryabhata no direct mention 
is made, pos 3 ib]y for the reason that he did nothing for 
astrology m the Karana he would naturally be men- 
tioned. 231 While Aryabhata still computes by the era of 
Yudhishthira, Varaha-Mihira employs the &aJ a -1 dla, 
Saka-bhtifa-kdla, or tZakendra-LUa, the era of the £ahn 
king, which is referred by his scholiast to Vjkramas era. 232 
Brahmagupta, on the contrary, reckons by the &ala-nn- 
pdnia--^which, according to him, took place in the year 
•5 179 of the Kali age — -that is to say, by the era of tUlna- 
bana. — The tradition as to the date of Varaha-Mihira has 
already been given as the statements of the astronomers 
of to-day correspond with those current m Aibminfs time, 
vve may reasonably take them as trustworthy, and aecord- 


• Namely, the Jittiln portion 
(tbit relating to natinties) alone , 
and tins w a doable arrangement, 
u layhu-Jdlaia and as Bnhaj- 
Jitaka the former was translated 
by Alblrfinl into Arabic (The text 
of the Erst two chaps, was published 
by me, with translation, in / St , 11. 
277 the remainder was edited by 
Jacobi in hu degree dissertation 
(1872) It was also pablubed at 
Bombay in 1867 with Bhattotpaja a 
commentary eimiUrly, the Bjihaj 
Jdtala at Benares and Bombay 
Kern a Pref , p 26 The text of 
the first three chap*, of the Ydtrrt 
appeared, with translation in I St 
x. 161 £ The third pxrt of the 
HotA Slstra, the Yivdha pnfala, is 
still medited.) 

2s> This name I conjecture to re 
present Macetbo author of the 
Apotelesuiata, and in this Kern 
agrees with me (Pret to Bph Saiph., 
P $ 2 ) 

t This is also a name of Chins 
kya , DaSaium. 183. 5 *<£ Wihon. 
(bor a complete hat and ejummtioo 


0/ the names of teachers quoted in 
the Bpbat Saqihiti, among whom 
are Eidantyaua and Kanabfcoj, see 
Kern* Preface, p 29 CJ 

^ Kern Preface, p 51, remirki 
that, accordisg to Otpala, be was 
also called Bhadatta but Aufrecht 
in Lu Calaloous, p 329* h» Elia- 
dicta. In the Jyotlrr d lbharana, 
Satya stand* at the head of the 
sages at Vikrama a coui t ten Z D 
U G, XXIL 722, XX1T ,00 

31 And as a matter of fact we god 
in Blutfotpali a quotation from thu 
work in which he is men loned see 
Kern, J R. A. S. xx. 3S3 flS6j), 
Bb<u DijI, l 406 In another 
such quotation Varfha Mihin refers 
to the year 427 of the Saks kSJa, 
and also to tbn llomak* SidiiKluta 
*nd Paulina , Ehlu Dijl p 407 
3 Til is statement of Culebrooke 1 
i) 473 (428 *d Co«eU), tf also 
Lassen / AK U- 5 °j u unfounded. 
According to Kern Preface, p. 6 
BL both in Variba-Mibira and llt- 
fala, only the ao-ca£|eJ era r e tljvif 
hsna is meant, 
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mg to thece ho flourished in a.d 504 533 Now this is at 
variance, on the one hand, with the tradition which re- 
gards him a3 one of the * nine gems ’ of Yikrama’s coart, 
and which identifies the latter with king Bhoja 294 who 
reigned about ad 1050, 195 and, on the other hand, also 
with the assertion of the astronomer Satanauda, who, in 
the introduction to Ins Bhasvatf-kararm, seemingly ac 
knowledges himself to he the discijfle of Mihira, and at 
the same time states that he composed this work Sake 
1021 (=t A.1) 1099) This passage, however, ia obscure, 
and may perhaps refer merely to the instruction drawn 
by the author from Mihira’s writings,* otherwise we 
should have to admit the existence of a second Yaraha- 
Mihira, who flourished in the middle of the eleventh cen- 
tury, that is, contemporaneously with Albfmnl Strange 
in that case that the latter should not have mentioned him I 

After Varaha-Milnta and Brahmagupta \anoua other 
astronomers distinguished themselves Of these, the most 
eminent is Bhaskara, to the question of whose age, how- 
e\ er, a peculiar difficulty attaches. According to ‘his own 
account, he was born Sake 1036 (a.d 1114), and completed 
the Siddhanta Siromam Sake 1072 (A.D 1150), and the 
Karinvkutflhala Sake 1 105 (ad 1183), and with this- the 
modern astronomers agree, who assign to him -the date 
Sale 1072 (ad 1 150) •»> But Alhfrunf, who wrote in A.D 

"* 1 Kern Prefier, p 3, thinks LA , p 234)— stems to speak of 
this 13 perhips bis birth year the himself os living Suit 917 (A.D 995) 
rear of bis death being given hy Bow is this contradiction to bo el 
Amsraja sscholiastouBrilmiagapU, pinned t See Colebroote, u “390 
na $og (i.i) 5^7) (34 f ed Cowel? The passage 10 

a< This identification fails of question probably does not refer to 
course. If Vgrlhi Milura really the author's lifetime , tmfortuoitely 
was ore of tlie 'nine gems 0 f Vi it is «o uncertain that I do not under 
t rami s court, then tins particular stand its resl meaning As, howv 
ViVrama must simply have v e ,gned ever, there is mention imoii diately 
111 the sixth ccntuty But thepre before cf ksh 4260= a.I> 1099,0* 
lltninary question 13 whether he was nelly ns in Colebrooke this date la 
one of these gcm« Sea the, state pretty well established. — The allu 
meats of the Jyotirvid d\ l„r»ns, evon to Mihira might possibly, *s 
l t tudicatedbythescholiistBalabbadra, 

715 See e * 7 , Aufrceht C':t<j 1, not refer to Yerdha-Mihira at all, 

P 327’’ 32?* but merely to tniAira, the sun I] 

* Moreover bi'diindi, ^ tbo This also agrees with an in 

cl wo of lus work — in a fragment of scnption dated &Ae It jS and re 
1“ in the Chamb A rs collection (a»o litiog to a grandson of Bhfckara, 
my CVoZ ef ll< Sv'ik S!Sj fW. whoss Eiddhfiata-Siromspi is here 
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1031 (that 13, 83 years before Bhaskara’e birth 0 not merely 
mentions him, but places his work — here called Karina- 
fiara-— 132 years earlier, namely, had $99, so that there 
is a discrepancy oi 284 years between the tiro accounts 
I confess my inability to solve the riddle , so close 1^, the 
coincidence as to the personage, that the > of Albi- 
noni is expressly described, like the real BMskara, as the 
son of Mahadeva * But notwithstanding this, we have 
scarcely any alternative save to separate Albfnlnfs Bask- 
kar, son of Mahdcl, and author of the Karana-sdra, from 
Bhdskara , son of MahAdcva, and author of the JCarano 
kut&halai™— more especially as, in addition to the dis- 
crepancy of date, there 13 this peculiar circumstance, that 
whereas Albirunf usually represents the Indian bh,hy b h 


•Iso mentioned in terms of high 
honour, see BMu Ddji I C pp 41 1, 
416 Agatn, in 11 passaee Irom tbe 
Suldbinti 4 romaip, «l'ich u cited 
by MAdtma in the KAU oirgayi, 
ami which treats of the j ears haring 
tlir»o intercalary Booths, the rear 
of this description which fell Sake 

kdle 974 (a U 1052) ib placed in the 

put , tbe year tit 5, on the con 
wary (and also 1256, 1378), m the 
future — Bhd'liara* LIfAvatl (irjth 
meticj snd Vija ganua (algebra) 
bare, it is well known, been tr»n« 
fated by 'Colebrooke (1817), the 
former also by Teylor (l8r6), the 

latter by Stracbey (1818) Tbe 

GamtidyAja h« been translated by 
Roer in tbe Jount At S Bengal, ix 
1 53 ff (Lassen, I AK , it 849) , of 

tbs OoWdbyrf j» there is a translation 

by Lancelot Wilkmson m the Btbl 
Ini (1861-62) To Wilkinson we 
also owe an edition of the text of 
the QoiddhyAya and GwitAdhydya 
(184!) The LiUrall and VJja 
ganiU appeared 10 183s 1834, tike 
wise at Calcutta. BApli Dera S&» 
fno Ins also issued « complete edi 
tton (f) of the Siddhinti iiromam 
(Benares 1866) Cf also Herm 
Brockbatu Vcber die Aljt ira det 
Bid flora ] eipx’ff l$$3 to] jt of 
the BtruAte der Am Sacht Get ds+ 
H'siwtucd pp 1-45 


• Remaud, it w true, reads Mali* 
datta with cj instead of but 
in Sanskrit this is so imppsaible 
form of name, aa it give* no *en»» 
(At the close of the (JolAdbydya, xm. 
61, aa well as of tbe Karani Vutfl 
bala, Bhisksra calls his father, not 
AUbJdora, but M»bct»*ra (which of 
course is in substance identnal) 
and be /a likewise *0 styled by Bbds 
lira a echolun 1 sksWWhara see 
my Caul of the Bert. Santl MSS , 

re 235- 237 ) 

7,1 Ibis s really tbe only possible 
way out oi the dilemma Filher 
therefore, we hare to think of that 
elder Bhiakara "who wn* at the 
bead of the commentators of Arys 
bhafa, and u repeatedly cited by 
PntbidaVascimin, who was himself 
anterior to tbe author of tha Siro- 
mam, ’ Colebrooke, 11 470 (423 ed 
Cowell) , or rlae under Ttemaud a 
jiia (PP 33 S 337) there Inrka net 
a Bhdskara at ail, but perhaps s 
Pushbsra. It is certainly Strange, 
that be abooid be styled 


‘-'-‘H'* 1 y and author of * 

rana sira. Can it be that we bare 
here to do with an in tcrpolatmn in 
AltinJnff 
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{eg , b~hvj = bhuija, batb-Jiadr = balabhadra), and for the 
most part faithfully preserves the length of the vowels, 
neither of these is here done in the case of Bashhar, where, 
moreover, the s is changed into sh 

Bhdskara. is the last star of Indian astronomy and 
arithmetic After his day no further progress was made, 
and the astronomical science of the Hindus became once 
more wholly centred in astrology, out of which it had 
originally sprung In this last period, under the influence 
of their Moslem rulers, the Hindis, in their turn, became 
the disciples of the Arabs, whose masters they had formerly 
been * The same Alhmdi who, in the ninth century/ had 
written largely upon Indian astronomy and arithmetic 
(see Colebroohe, u 513, Remaud, p 23) now in torn 
became an authority in the eyes of the Hindus, who 
Etudied and translated his writings and those of his suc- 
cessors This results indisputably from the numerous 
Arabic teclinical expressions which now appear side by 
side with the Greek terms dating from the earlier period 
These latter, it 19 true, etill retain their old position, 
and it is only for new ideas that new words are intro- 
duced, particularly in connection with the doctrine of the 
constellations, which had been de\ eloped by the Arabs to 
a high degree of peifcction Much about the same time, 
though in some cases perhaps rather catlier, these Arabio 
works were also translated into another language namely, 
into Latin, for the benefit of the Luropcin astrologers of 
the Middle Ages , and thus it comes that in their writings 
a number of the very same Arabic technical terms may be 
pointed out which occur in Indian works Such tcmini 
trcfinm of Indian astrology at this period are the follow- 
ing + vtvl&nnd d conjunction, mukainld Ujli* ^ 

opposition, tarail □ quartile aspect tasdi 


* Thence is even taken the name 
far astrology itself in tlus pmod,— 
namely, Myiln, fojila iSstra, which 
is to be traced to the Persian ^ Aj 
== ‘Arabic ' 

t S*-e I SI, u 263 ff Host of 
these Arable terms 1. know in the 
Clean time onfv from medi*ral Latin 


tran-laUon«, as no Aralic texts on 
astrology htre been printed and the 
lexicons are vejr cicapro in this 
respect. [Cf now Otto I oth smen 
tonous paper lUnii a!* Aslrtf-oQ 
in the lior'/'nt^rduc'iC I~ •richungc’t 
*874. PP 263-300 published la 
honour of Fleischer a jubilee ] 
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* aspect, taMi viaUu A tnsc aspect, ft.rthsr 

kadda fro/Avo, muSoUaha Acedia*, dclatdh JUJI prr- 

fcctw, vnduvdra, jlijl detenoraiio, tUhxJdla and mulhaSda 

*» * 

JUu'l and J confunciw, {sarapkx and m&sartpha 
and disjuncho, nalia (for noLla) Irans- 

lalw, yarnayd j^>- congregaito, manav, prohihitxo, 
fxtmvula Jyj reccptio, gairtkamoila Joj t nreetptuy, 

tahama- ^ sort, inthihd and muniluthd c^JjI and 
'crmmits, and several othere that cannot *yot bo cer- 
tainly identified 

The doctrine of Omens and Portents was, with the 
Indians, intimately linked with astrology from the earliest 
time* Its origin may likewise bo traced back to the 
ancient Vedxc, nay, probably to some extent (wen to the 
primitive Indo Germanic penod It is found embodied, 
in particular, in the literature of the Athorvn-Veda, as 
ah"i n the Gnhya-Siitras of the other Vedas 259 A pto- 
miront place is also accorded to it in the Samhitds of 
Vcrihi-Mihira, Karada, &c , and it ha3, band os, produced 
an independent literature of its own The same fate has 
been shared in all respects by another branch of supersti- 
tion — the art3, namely, of magic and conjuration. As the 
religious development of the Hindus progressed, these found 
a more and more fruitful soil, so that they now, in fact, reign 
almost supreme On these subjects, too, general treatises 
exist, as well ns tracts on single topics belonging to them 
Many of their notions have long been naturalised in the 
West, through the medium of the Indian fables and fairy 
tales which were so popular in the Middle Ages — those, for 
instance, of the purse (of Fortunztus), the league boots, the 
magic mirror, the magic ointment, the invisible cap, Ac* 5 * 

■™ Cf my piper, Zirtt 1 editche cap, for tntUnc- are probably to be 
Text* ilbtr Omina PoHtnta traced to oM mythological auperati 

> tg^q) ooBtauiiq? th# AdbbuU tious notion* of the piimifiv* Icdo 
Erdbtiana and orfAy am of the Oermrme *im« In th« flu* 
Kanfiln Sutra. Vidbdna Brdbtoanafcf Burnell I7«f 

’ 3 * Soar cf th»j» <h* mneiblc p x jv |, we hate th* purM cf Fort' 
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We have nov to notice Medicine, as the fourth branch of 
the scientific literature 

The beginnings of the healing art m Vedic times have 
been already glanced at (pp 29, 30) Here, again, it is 
the Ath^rva-Veda that Occupies a special position in rela- 
tion to it, and m whose literature its oldest fragments are 
found — fragments, howe\ er, of a rather sorry description, 
and limited mostly to spells and incantations 9X1 The 
Indians themselves consider medicine as an Upiveda, 
whence they expressly entitle it A yur- Veda.,— by which 
term they do not understand any special work, as has been 
supposed. They derive it, as they do the Veda it3elf, 
immediately from the gods* as the oldest of human 
vmtet 3 upon it they mention, firsl, Atreya, then Agmve£a, 
then Cbaraha,® 01 then Dhanvantan, and, lastly, his disciple 


p 94 , Lu Q SL, 1874. 
pp 423,414.— Hsgie, further stands 
in a epecial rtjlal on to the sectarian 
Tanlra texts, as well u to the Yogi 
doctrine. A. work ol ipme extent 
on this eubj*ct bears tbs cams of 
Ntfgdijana, a cams of high r»nown 
among tb» Bnddhiala see in/ CaSal 
«/ 1\' Berl Sansi MSS, p 270 
** S'* Virgil Grobmann a paper, 
MtdmmtehtiavtdomAtKom Vrda 
mil bt*ondinm Brvij ou/ den Tai- 
noa in / £1 , it. 381 £ (1865) 
— Sarpa-ndj/A (serpent-science) ib 
mentioned in SiUp Br xiu., ea a 
separate Veda, with aectiona enti 
tied jtertan, may 13 not Late trehted 

01 medical matters also t At all 
events m the AitaL Sr, FwAa 
rnfydjinenea of poisons) is directly 
coupled witb it. Aa to the eon 
tents of tbs Vo yo rttfyd (bird 
acienc-), mentioned in tha tame 
passage of the feat. Br., 1 u difficult 
to form a c inject ore These Fidyd- 
textaare re 'erred to eleewbere also 
in the feat Br (in xi xiv ) and 
appear there like the Faidyaio in 
the MabibblUby* as ranking beside 
the Veda. A FdrtlUra to Pin l» 

2 60, teaches a rpe—iai affix to de 
note the stndy of text, the name* 
of which end in ndydor laithana, 
and w* might tin ■» avpf^** tha 


REpm himself ra aoqnamted with 
texts of th s detcnpUoD From 
what P».tipj»li etauia, bcidea b-rds 
and eerponte, ealtJ* and horses »Lo 
formed tha aabj»et cf euch vrorks 
AH the ipecial data of this sort n 
the STabibhitbya pojit to practical 
ob-errationa frem th* In* , and out 
ol thee*, 10 course of time, a liter* 
tura of natural history con 1 1 have 
been developed , see I St. Xi I 
459-aoi The lakthjino «-**ions 10 
the Atharva-Pan^ishlaa are either 
of a ceremonial or a»trolngi*a] me 
te7Tological purpo-t wbile, on tb» 
other hand th*a Iroloncal SamhitS 
of Yardbs Mi bins for instance, rcn. 
tains much that may has* b*eo 
directly derived from tha oid rt dyU 
and laMaynt 

In the Charata SazpbtA ilself 
Bharadrdja (Ponarr-ao) kapiot(hafa 
beads ibs list is the d 1 cpleoflndra. 
Of biBux diaciplce — \gnirc2a. Bbe 
la, Jat&fcima, Parlura, fftrita, 
Ksbirapdni — AgnueSa first tom 
posed hie tanim then the others 
theirs severally which they th*r- 
opon rented to Atreya. To bim tbs 
narration of lb* text is expressly 
referred foratter tteopeniDgsrord* 
of eatb adJtyd ja ( athd !9 n id 

IhySrydnah ) ih r» cm'enrlv 10! 
Io»a lb* pb*i**, "ifi fa rr£fia Mo- 
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Sufruta The first three names belong specially to the 
two divisions of the Yajas, but only to the penod of the 
Siifcras and the school-development of this Veda. 20 ' 1 The 
medical works beanog these titles can in no case there- 
fore be of older date than this How much later they 
ought to be placed js a point for the. determination of 
which we have at present only the limit of the eighth 
century A.D , at the close of which, according to Ibn Beithar 
and Albfrfinf (Remand, p 31 6), the work of Charak.% and, 
according to Ibn Abi U^aibiah, the work of Sulruta also, 
were translat’d into Arabic That Indian medicine Had 
in Pdnim’s time already attained a certain degree of culti- 
vation appears from the names of \arious diseases specified 
by him (in. 3 108, v 2 129, &c), though nothing definite 
results from this In the gana 'R&rtakaujapa ’ (to Panim, 
vi 2 37) we find the * Saulrutapdrthava3 * instanced 
among the last members, but it is uncertain what we 
have to understand by this expression The ganeu, more- 
over, prove nothing in regard to Pamm’e time , and besides, 
jt is quite possible that this particular Sdtra may not bo 
Pdnim’s at all, but posterior to Patamjah, in whoso Maha- 
bhashya, according to the statement 0/ the Calcutta scho- 
liast, it is cot interpreted.* 0 * Dhanvantan is named m 
Manu’s law-book and in the epic, but as the mythical 
physician of the gods, not as a human personage m In 
the Paiichatantra two physicians, fsabhotra and Vatsya- 


gartbi Mrrjnh," Quite M uniformly, vn), Kpia, Siiplfit/ijana, LiSkd- 
hoireTer, it is stated in a closing- yen a, Kj'thoitreyi. 
verse at the end of each adkydya ,M ‘ Sauiruta ’ occurs in the Bhi 
that the work is * Mntra composed sliya , is, however, expressly derived 
by Agmye-ia and rearranged (pralC- from ml rut, not from Suirota 
samatntn) by Cbaraka. Consequently neither this name nor 

103 The same thtng spplies sob- the Kotapa Sauiruta mentioned In 
etantially to the names mentioned another postage has anything to do 
in Charaka (see list note)— B ham d with the fcn-'rnla of medical writers , 
viii AeniyeAa (Huli&veiaQ, Js see / St, xm 462, 4°7 For the 
tfiksma, Paridara, Hirita And time of the author of the Virttikos 
-tnongsl the names of the sages who we have the fact of the three hum 
there appear ns the associates of ours, trUa, pitta, U'tkinan, being 
Dharadvija, no find, besides those already nuked together, l e,j 462 
of the o]d Kish is, sprcul mention 3M Astuch hesppearam the verso 
amongst others, of Ainliyana, Ci» so often mentioned already, which 
rhiirana K-ftyiiSBS, Rnjavipi, &«. specifies him as one of the 'time 
4r medical authorities are further gems' at Vikramn's court, tfleelher 
uted, amongst oib-rg faei* the St with Kilidiis and Vkitfha 'libira; 
’ cterslurg l)icL Supplement, »ol see Jyotirrid ibhatans, I e 
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yana * whose names are still cited even in our own day, are 
repeatedly mentioned 505 but- although tbs work \taa 
translated into Pahlavf in the sixth century, it does not 
at all follow that everything now contained in it formed 
part of it then, unless we actually find it in this transla- 
tion (that is, in the teutons derived from it) t X am not 
aware of any other references to medical teachers or works, 
I tnay only add, that the chapter of tho Arnarakosha (11 6) 
on the human body and its diseases certainly presupposes 
an advanced cultivation of medical science 

An approximate determination of the dates of the ex- 
isting works® 6 * will only be possible when these have 
been subjected to a critical examination both in respect of 
their contents and language \ But we may even now dis- 


* This form of name points 03 
to lb# tune of the production of the 
B 4 lrtu\ to Vdigya. (it is found in 
Tsitt Ar , i 7 2 as patronymic of 
t Psfirhnpama j 

** Uilihotra specialty is here 
veterinary rocdiciue (Ins nam- ilwlf 
Signifies ‘ hors* ), phst of Vi'syd 
yana the on amanrfi Of the for 
mers work there v* in London two 
different recensions see Dietr 
Anabct* Medico p 153 (No 63) and 
p 1^6 (No 70) Accord lie to Sir 
rl U illiota Ml Index to the Uxst 
of Aft iA Ini , p 263 s work, of the 
kind by this author was translated 
into Arabic In *d 1 361 Th« 
KSma Sutra, also, of Ydleyiyana 
which "by tdadhusuilana SarasraU in 
the Prasthdnr bheda is expressly 
classed with Ajnr Veda is still ex 
tint This work, which, judging 

from the account of lla cunUnlsguea 
by Auftccht in his Catalog u », p 115 
ff, tS of on exlnmely interesting 
character appeals, tu noyorem pfon 
an tomci't imposing nnoientautlion 
ties — nam-ly Aoddilaki, Sretakcto, 
8dbiirar)aPd%chdla Gonardij &(».£. 
PsUqijslt, mthor of the Mahdbbi 
sbyat) GopiWpstiu, Ate. It isst«o 
cited by Sobindhu and latjikara 
him elf is End to hare written a 
commentary 0,1 't see Anfrecbf 

vofafiywv p 256* 


+ This was rightly insieted upon 
by Bentley in opposition to Cote 
brookc who had adduced, as an 
argum nt to prose Iho oge of Va 
riha Mihirs, the circumstance that 
he is mentioned in the Pafichatantrs 
(Ibis ia the same pas ag" winch is 
also referred to in the Iikraraa 
Chanlra , »re Roth, Jo urn Asia* 
Oct i 84S»P 30t) [Kern, it is true, 
in his l’rrf to the Bnh Sarphitd, 
pp 19 20 pronounce! very decidedly 
■ gainst this objection of Bentley e 
but wrongly, as U seems to me lor, 
according to Bcnfey a rea-arches 
the prcs'nttext of the Pilichat antra 
is a very lat» production , cf pp 
22t 240 abort] 

According to Tumour, Mftfid- 
rai im, p 2^4, sole the medical 
work there named in the tert br the 
Singhalese kmg Bnddbadfca (a-D. 
339) entitled Sdrallha Saijigalie, is 
still m tx'at»uce (m Sanskrit too] in 
Ceylon snd is used bt the natire 
medical practitioners , see on this 
Davids in the Transactions of the 
PI. del Society 1S75 VP 7® 7& 

J The Tibetan landjur, according 
to the accounts given of it contains 
a eons derabla number of medical 
writing', a circumstance not with 
out importance for their chronology, 
Thu% C.oma Korosi in the Joum 
it Sot bevy January 1825, gives 
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miss, as belonging to the realm of dreams, the naive views 
that have quite recently been advanced as to the ago, for 
example, of the work bearing Sn&uta’s name.* In language 
and style, it and the works resembling it with which I 
am acquainted manifestly exhibit a certain affinity to the 
writings of Yardha-Mihira. 80 ® "If then” — hero I make 
use of Stenzler’st words — "internal grounds should render 
it probable that the system of medicine expounded in 
Sulruta has borrowed largely from the Greeks, there would 
be nothing at all surprising in such a circumstance so far 
as chronology is affected by it’ 807 But in the mean- 
time, no Buch internal grounds whatever appear to exist 
on the contrary, there is much that seems to tell against 
the idea of any ouch Greek influence In fho first place, 
the Yavanas are never referred to as authorities, and 
amongst the individuals enumerated in the introduction 
as contemporaries of Suiruta.J there is net one whoso name 
has a foreign sound § Again tho cultivation of mcdicmo 


the contents of a Tibetan work. on 
loedicine, which Is put into the 
mouth of Rikyamum and, to all 
appearance, is n iranalilion of Co 
druta or tome similar work 

* To wit, by Vullcraind Hesal-r, 
by the former m an ceuav on Indian 
medicine in the periodical Jantu, 
edited by IUnjchel , by the Utter in 
the preface to bis to called Irantla 
lion of SnSrUU [1844-50]. 

** The CliaraVs Saqaliitd has 
rather higher pretensions to anti 
Unity, ill prose here and (here re 
minds us of the style of theSrauta* 
£ (liras 

+ From his exam motion of Val- 
ters’* new in the following number 
of Janvi, » 453 I moy remark here 
that Wilson a aorda, also quoted by 
Wise in the Preface to his System of 
Hindu Medicine (Calc 1845}, p 
jcni , hare been utterly tnisunder 
stood by Vullers. W ilaon fixes "at 
the most modern limit of cur con 
Jectore ’ (be ninth or tenth century, 
«e, ad, but Vollers lakes it to be 
bo fl [Cl now \\ ilxon s Worlt 
ill S73 ed Best] 

Ihun evH-ntlrPolh e opinion 


also (f-e Z D M O, mm 441, 
187a) Ifere, after expr-ssing a 
wish that Indian madi-ms nigblbe 
thoroughly dealt with by competent 
scholars he odis the leniark, that 
'•only a compirnon o( the pnn 
ciplea of Indian with tho^e of Greek 
dWieine can enable us to judge of 
the origin, age and ralue of the 
former,’ and then further on (p 
448), apropos of Charakae injane 
lions as to the duties of the phyil 
eian to his patient, he ciUs some 
remarkably coincident expressions 
from the oath of the AsklcpudS. 

♦ Messier, indeed, does not per 
eeire that they are proper names, 
but translates the words straight off 

5 With the single exception per 
baps of Panshkaldvati, a n»m» 
which at least seems to point to the 
North West, to nio«Xa£rif [W« 
are further pointed to the North 
West of India (cf the E e/gleBiS' ) 
by the name of Pharadrdja Kapt 
shfhala in the Charaka ‘'srphltt, 
which, moreonr.aejignstothmeifth 
bourhood of the Ilimarant (pdWre 
Umtstotah ivbhe) that gathering 
of s»»c», out of which came thr 
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13 by Sniruta himself, as well as by other writers, expressly 
assigned to the city of Kail (Benares) — in the period, to 
be sure, of the mythical king Dtvodasa Dhanvantari,* an 
incarnation of Dhanvantari, the physician of the gods 
And lastly , the weights and measures to bo used by the 
physician are expressly enjoined to be either those em- 
ployed in Magadha or those current m Kaliflga , whence we 
may fairly presume that it wa3 m these eastern provinces 
which never came into dcse contact with the Greeks, that 
medicine received its special cultivation. 

Moreover, considerable critical donbts arise as to the 
authenticity of the existing texts, since m the case of some 
of them we find several recensions cited. Thus Atn, whose 
work appears to have altogether perished, is also cited S3 
lay} r-AtUi tnAtfcf-Atr, , Atreya, similarly, as brihad~ Atreya, 
mddha- Atreya, madJiyama - Atreya, kamshlha-X tieya, 
Suiruta, also as rrufctta-Suiruta , V agbhata, also as mddha- 
Vagbhata, H&rfta, also as rrwZiAa-Harfta , Bhoja»also as 
mAMa-Bhoja— a state of things to which we have an exact 
.parallel in the case of the astronomical Siddhantas (seepp 
258, 259, and Colebrooke 11 391, 392), and also of the legal 
literature The number of medical works and authors is 
extraordinarily large The former are either systems 
embracing the whole domain of the science, or highly 
special investigations of emgle topics, or, lastly, vast com- 
pilations prepared, in modern times under the patronage of 
kings and princes The sum of knowledge embodied in 
their contents appears really to be most respectable. Many 
of the statements on dietetics and on the origin and diag- 
nosis of diseases bespeak a very keen observation. In 
surgery, too, the Indians seem to have attained a special 


Instruction of Ehandtijs by Indra. 
Again, AgnlrcSa is himself, tlfci , i 
13 comm dc-c-ibcd as Cbdcdrtbhl 
gin, sn l to prolably (ef $ana *&a- 
tvdJi to Pint 01 it t 45) a soci 
hied with the Ch.ndrablidgd, one of 
the -real T" era of the Panjib And 
then* is also mentioned iW, 
is it 6 , atv anuent pbjs c an 
vunVijans, probably the Kankib. or 
kaila of the Arabs (ace Hernial, 
?' rn>?Ir4 p 314 ‘fiy.-aho o 


eipirtaly termed Vibika hbishaj 
We hare already met with his nsm* 
(p 153 abort) amongst the teachers 
of the Athaira-r’anajbisa.] 

* Snirota is himself said. In th* 
mirodnstioa, to hare been a disaple 
of his. This assertion may, how 
eTer, rest simply on a confoaon of 
this Dhanr„ntari with tie Chan 
Tantan who is siren as one of the 
•nine r»ms of V ikratua a court. 
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proficiency,® 3 and m ting department European surgeons 
might perhaps even at the present day still learn some- 
thing from them, as indeed they have already borrowed 
from them the operation of rhinoplasty The information, 
again, regarding the medicinal properties of iniucrals(especi- 
ally precious stones and metals), of plants, and animal sub- 
stances, and the chemical analysis and decomposition of 
these, covers certainly much that is valuable Indeed, the 
branch of Materia Medica generally appears to be handled 
with great predilection, and this makes up to us in some 
measure at least for the absence of investigations in the 
field of natural science 3 ® On the diseases, &a, of horses 
and elephants also there exist very special monographs 
For the rest, during the last few centuries medical scieuco 
has suffered great detriment from the increasing prevalence 
of the notion, m itself a very ancient one, that diseases are 
but the result of transgressions and sms committed, and 
from the consequent very general substitution of fastings, 
alms, and gifts to the Brahmans, for real remedies — An 
excellent general sketch of Indian medical science is given 
in Dr Wise's work, Cmmentary on the Hindu System oj 
Medicine, which appeared at Calcutta m 1845 Sl> 

The influence, which has been already glanced at, of 
Hindi! medicine upon the Arabs m the first centuries of 
the Hijra was one of the very highest significance , and 
the Khahfs nf Pagdad caused a considerable number of 
works, upon the oubject to be translated * Now, as Ara- 


M See now aa to this Wilson, 
WotLs 111 380 C, ed Rost. 

,w Cl thi. remirkt in note on 
(La vuljds and the voidycla 
* 3 New oil 1S60 (J ondun) Gf 
aleolno unforl-i atJy short, papers 
(it Wilson On the Med cat and inr 
eji nl heunte n} til lhndn, in vol ■ 
of hi3 j&Jjayi on SaKljtl Lilemtut, 
collected by Dr Rost (1W4, •Fort* 
vol I 1 * J. Up to thu present only 
SairntA has been published, by 
Madhusudana Cupla (Calc. 1835-36, 
new e<l iSCS) and Ly JunSnandi 
Vidyd-agarj (1873) An edit 00 of 
C/uraka his been Leg-tin by Oaiirf 
dl<4» (Calc. tStS-Oj), 

but onfotti naielj being weighted 
',[*■ t rery prolie I’ommentsry by 


tho editor it makes Lot alow pro 
press (Part 2, l87f« break* off it 
<s diy 5} it lormslti the occtS'on 
tar Roth's already tnentionel mono 
graph on Cliurkka, m which ha com 
momenta s lew sections of the 
work in 8 f'llow to becomes ioc 
tor J and j 29 The Dangler ) In 
transition trom the Chela Saip 
Inti (see note 301 stare) Piirnell 
id Ins EUm. oj S tnd. Pat ,p 94 
quotes a versa in s way (namely, si 
31 4} which dearie mdicjtet thsi 
he had acec-s to an entire work of 
this name 

* 4.e QilJemeitte* Script A rob 

Jirtlut JnJiciJ |>P Sr, 97 (Hinge I 

following the Cirni at ti’Jhi in 
t > M 0 , *1 J48 ff 315 IT (1857); 
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ibian medicine constituted the chief authority and guiding 
principle of European physicians down to the seventeenth 
century, it directly follows — just as in the case of astro- 
nomy — that the Indians must have been held in high 
esteem by these latter , and” indeed Cbiraka is repeatedly 
mentioned in the Latin translations of Av icenna (Ibn Sina), 
Rimes (A 1 Rasi), and Serapion (Ibn Serabi) * * *** 

Besides Ayur-Veda, medicine, the Hindis specify three 
other so called Upavedas — Dhanur-itda, Gdndhana teda, 
and ArtKa-i&stra, t e the Art of War, Music, and the For- 
mative Arts or Technical Arts generally, and, like Ayur- 
veda, these teims designate the respective branches of 
liteiature at large, not particular v. orks 

As teacher of the art of war, ViSvamitra is mentioned, 
and the contents of his work are fully indicated , 311 the 
name BbaradvSja also occurs 312 But of this branch of 
literature hardly any direct monuments seem to have been 
preserved + Still, the Nlti-Sastras and the Epic comprise 
many sections bearing quite specially upon the science of 
v ar , m and the Agm-Purana, in particular, is distinguished 
by its very copious treatment of the subject n ‘ 

Music was from the very earliest times a favourite pur- 
suit of the Hindis, as we may gather from the numerous 
allusions to musical instruments in the Vedir literature, 
hut its reduction to a methodical sjstem is, of course, of 
later date Possibly the Nata-Sitras mentioned in Panim 
(see above, p 197) may have contained something of the 


* See Poyle On the Antiquity of 
final* Medicine 185S 
*" By Madb as&dana 
the Prantbdna bheda, 1 Si, > 10, 

21 

*** Wliere Bharadvi]a can appear 
in such a pOsitiun, I am not at pre 
tent aware , perhaps we ouglit 10 
road Bblradedja, t e , Drona T 

t With the exception of some 
works On the rearing of horses and 
elephants ♦ inch may perhaps be 
classed here, although the; more 
properly belong to medic ne 
,1J The Kdmandaliya hiti Sdstra 
in nineteen cUa, s , to which this espe 
riallj applies, has been publuhed by 


IUjendra Lila Mitra in the BtU 
lria (1849-61), with extracts, which, 
howestr, on’ 1 reach aa tar aa lb* 
ninth chap from the commentary 
entitled 1 UpSdbydj-a mrapekshd 
in style and matter it reminds ue of 
the Bp bat Sarphild of VariliaMi 
htra A of like title and 6ub 
ject waa taken to Jana by the Hid 
d&3 who emigrated thither, see 1 
St , 111, 145 , but whether this emi 
gratico actually took place so early 
as tbs fourth century, as Ildj II 
M supposes, is still yery question 
able 

5| ' See Wilaon On the Art vf 
Wot ’ iw orkt, iy aqoff) 
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kind, since music was specially associated with dancing 
The earliest mention of the names of the seven notes o! the 
musical scale occurs so far as we know at present in the 
so called Yedafigas — In the Chhandas 513 and the 5ikslu , 211 
and they are further mentioned in one of the Atharvo- 
panishads (the G-arbha), which is, at least, not altogether 
modern. As author of the Gandharva-veda,* te, of a 
treatise on music, Bharata is named, and, besides him, also 
fevara, Palana, Kalinatha, 317 Naracl-i, JU bat of these the 
only existing remains appear to be the fragments cited in 


* i} See on this / El , nu. 259-272. 

Tho deaignwtion of (ha ecvcu cobra 

by the initial letters of their names 
is six) fan mi here, in one recension 
of the text at least, t bid , p 256 
A&ording to Von Bohlen, Dot alit 

JnAitn U- 195 (lijeJ, »nd Beofey, 
Udien, p 299 (in Ertck and Gruber t 
Pneydoptz-lte, roL xtil, (840) this 
notation passed from the Hindis to 
the Persians, and from these again 
to the Arabs, and was introduced 
into European music by Qnido d 
Arcrzoat th» beginning of the ele 
Tenth century Corresponding to 
the Indian tatigamapa dha. *1 we 
hare in Persian, along with the de 
aignation of the notes by the first 
se»en letters of the alphabet (A — G), 
the scale da re ru fa ta la be, see 
Richardson end John ton's Pen. 
Diet «-r Dumnuftaial . — Does the 

word gamtrm, gamut,' Fr gamne, 
which has been in nos sicca the time 
of Outdo d-Arerxo to express the 
musical scale itself come from the 
equivalent h^uskpt term grdma 
(Prfkg yduto), and so exhibit » direct 
trace of the Indian origin of the 
seven notes I See Ludwig Geiger s 
precisely opposite conjecture in his 
Unprungder SpracKt l 45S (1S6S) 
The usual explanation of the word 
is, of course, that it is derived from 
the T {gamma} which deiignates the 
first of the twenty one note* of 
Gajda’s acale, slid which was 
"known »nd In common if not era 
venal ose fir snore' than s een 
urj Ufore bis tune , se- Ambroa 


GetebiclJe Her bl unP, Is. (51 (1864) 

‘ There being already a Q aud a g 10 
the upper octaves, it was neeesaxry 
to employ til e equivalent Greek letter 
for the corresponding lowest note.* 
The necessity for this is not, bow 

•nr, so very apparent , but, ralhtr, 

in the selection of this term, and 
again m it* direct employment laths 
sense of 'musical scale a re mud 1 
ace cce of the Indian word may orv 
ginallf hare had some influence, 
though Guido hjrnseJ f nood not have 
been cognisant of It. 

*<• And this not merely in the 
Sikshi attributed to Pigini, but in 
the whole of the tracts belonging to 
this category , aea my Essay on the 
Pratijot-bdira, pp, 107-109, Eaug, 

deemt, p 59 

• Thu tills U derived from the 
Gandharvaa or celetb.il auiiaano. 

»iv Thu Dame u also written Kail* 
cilia (Kapil* in Loosen. II AC , 
tv 831, ta probably a mwUii), by 
Sir W Jma Ow l> e Muiiadlifedet 
0/ tie Utndm in At ]Ut uy 3*9, 
and by Aufreeht, CataUgui pi Si o' 
Bahler, howeter, Ca-al e/I JISS 
from G») , iv 274, b*a the apeiiiflg 
given in the text. But, at any rate 
instead of Parana, »e must read 
‘Il-csmom, ten of Parana.' Fee 
Bharata, aee above p 3JI 

•** Bos the data from tbs Vie 
rada tfkshi in Hang, L'df'dci JVar* 
del J e± J een «, p. 5L The *gao 
dharvt Kindi U probably ongi 
nally only Oi»ud perwuiflcd , sc. 
I £t, L 204, ix. \ 
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the scholia of the dramatic literature Some of these 
writings were translated into Peisian, and, perhaps even 
earlier, into Arabic There are also various modern 
works on music The whole subject, however, has been 
but little investigated* 19 

As rt gards the third Upaveda, Artha-S&stra, the Hindus, 
as is well known, have achieved great distinction in the 
technical arts, but less in the so-called formative arts 
The literature of the subject is but very scantily repre- 
sented, and is for the most part modem 

Painting, m the hist place, appears in a very rudiment- 
ary stage Portrait-painting, for which perspective is not 
required, seems to have succeeded best, os it is frequently 
alluded to xa the dramas 819 * In Sculpture, on the con- 
trary, no mean skill is discernible 320 Among the reliefs 
carved upon stone are many of great beauty, especially 
those depicting scenes from Buddha’s life, Buddha being 
uniformly represented in purely human shape, free from 
mythological disfigurement —There exist various books of 


”* Besides Sir 'V Jones l e , see 
sLo Patterson in, vol u ot the At 
Jles I assort / AK , iv 8j 2, \nd 
more particularly the special notice* 
ui Aufreclit’s Catalojus pp 199-202. 
Strltgadeva, author of the Sifigl 
toratnikan Cites ai authorities 
Abhinavsgupta, KUtidbsra, Kobala, 
SomeSvars , be there treat;, not only 
of music especially singing but also 
of dancing gesticulation, &c 

>1!i On modern painting see my 
Essay, tocher JTrtsAna s GcbnrLfttt 
p 341 ft — It is noteworthy that the 
accounts of ‘the manner of origin 
ot the production of likenesses* 
at the close o£ Tdrani ha’e hut 
of Buddhism (Ichiefner, p 278 
ff) exprc-sly point to the time 
of ASoki and Nigdrjuna as the 
moot flourishing epoch of the Ya 
ksba and* Ndga artists In an ad 
dreoa recently delivered to the St. 
Petersburg Academy (oee the Bui 
letin of 85th Nov 1875) Schiefncr 
communicated from the Kigjur 
some Anecdotes of Indim Artists,* 


in which among other things, special 
reierence is made to the Yavanas as 
excellent painters and craftsmen 
On pictorial representations of the 
fight between Kansa and Kri hna 
see the data in the Mabihhl.hya, I 
.St , xiu 354 489 and on likenesses 
of the gods for sale in Pdnnn » time 
Goldstucker's Pdnint, p 228 ff , / 
St, v 148 Jill 331 

” Through The recent researches 
of FerguBson, Cumnogham and Lett- 
ner the question has been raised 
whether Greek influence was not 
hereslsoanunportantflctor Highly 
remarkable in this regard are for 
example the parallels between an 
image of the sun god in hia car on a 
column at Buddhsgayi and a well 
known figure of Phtebit* Apollo as 
shown in Plate xxru of Cunning- 
ham s Archaoloyical Surrey of India, 
vol 111 97 (1873) The same type 
is also exhibited on a com of the 
Bactr.au king Plato, lately described 
by W S W Vaux in tbe Aunim 
Chronicle x* 1-5(1875) 


18 
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instructions and treatises on the subject 5:1 according to 
the accounts given of them, thej deal for the most part 
with single topics, the construction of images of the gods, 
for example, but along with these are others on geometry 
and design in general. 

A far higher degree of development was attained by 
Architecture, of which some moat admirable monuments 
still remain it received its chief cultivation at the hands of 
the Buddhists, as these required monasteries, topes (s(tipas), 
and temples for their cult It is not, indeed, improbablo 
that our Western steeples owe their origin to an imita- 
tion of the Buddhist topes But, on the other hand, in the 
most ancient Hindi! edifices the presence of Greek influ- 
ence 821 * is unmistakable ,2a (See Ben fey, Tndien, pp 300-* 
305 ) Architecture, accordingly, was often systematically 


m Eg, also 10 Varfha Mibira's 
Byihat Satnhiti, one chapter of 
which, on th« construction of statue* 
of the goda, i» communicated from 
Albln'inl by Remaud in bl* Kin 
turllnde, p 4 >9 ff See also / St, 
ztn 344-346 

n '» In the fifth rot , which ha* 
just appeared, of bn Amhgological 
Survey 0/ India p i8j ff. Cunning 
hem ditlingoube* no Indo Pereiin 
atyle, the prevalence of which he 
assign* to t)i« period of the Pereien 
supremacy over the valley of the 
Indue (500-330) and three Indo Ore 
cieii etjlee, 0/ wlucli the Ion 10 pre, 
veiled ra TAelnla. the Connthren in 
GandhSra, end the Pont in Kuh 
tnir Rdjendra Lila hlitra, it l« true, 
m vol 1 of Jua splendid work, Tbt 
Antnpixtut of Oruta (1875) hold* 
out patriotically against tie idee of 
aiiyQreek influence whateverou the 
development of Indian architecture, 
tx (At p *5, by the way, my con 
jecture as to the connection between 
the Asur* Maya, - Turau *y*> and 
Ptolerowos. see above, p 253 / St . 
11 234, is eta t«d in a sadly distorted 
form ) Looking at hie plates, how 
ever ive lire a distinct tnff'ii'c* 
of Creek art, for example intue two 


fountain nymphs in Plate xvL, No 
46, while the Bayadere io Plate 
xrui , ?fo 53 from the temple of 

Bhuvanelran, nmllle cf eeventh 
century (p 31), aeerne to be resting 
her right hand on a dolphin betide 
which a Cupid (1) ie crouching, and 
might therefore very weft bean fmf 
talion of tome representation of 
Venue (Cf JWj K M , f 59 ) 

,M Thu does not mean that the 
Indians were not acquainted with 
etvne building prior to the time of 
Alexander— an opinion which ie 
confuted by Cuumngliim, I e , in 
98. lbs painful minuteness, Indeed, 
with which the erection of brick 
allare it described in the Vedio sac 
riScial ritual (cf the gulrs S&traa) 
might lead u* hi suppose that such 
structure! were still at that time 
rare But, on the one band, this 
would Ule us back to a much earlier 
time than we are here speaking cfj 
and, on the other, this scrupulous 
minuteneu of desenptiun m»y 
simply be due to tbs circumstance 
that a specifically sacred urueture 
ie here in question, la connection 
with which therefore every tingle 
detail was 0/ di-ect consequence • 
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treated of, 325 and we find a considerable number of such 
works cited, some of which, as is custoinaiy ui India, pur- 
port taproceed from the gods themselves, as from Yi£vakar- 
man, 2:< Sanatkumara, &c In the Samhita of Varaha-Mihira, 
too, there is a tolerably long chapter devoted to architec- 
ture, though mainly m an astrological connection. 

The skill of the Indians in the production of delicate 
woven fabrics, in the mixing of colours, the working of 
metal3 and precious stones, the preparation of essences, 325 
and in all manner of technical arts has from early times 
enjoyed a world-wide celebrity and for these subjects also 
we hate the names of various treatises and monographs 
Mention is likewise made of writings on cookery ana every 
kind of requirement of domestic life, as dress, ornaments, 
the table, oh games of every description, dice* for ex- 

*-* See Lassen, / AC , if 877 13 The art of p»rf ntnery appears 

Mm Biz a is say on tfie Architecture to have been already taught in a 
of the Hindus (1834) is specially special Sdtra at tho lime of the 
based on the lfinso*ra in fifty eight Bhisbya , cf the observations is I 
adhy&yrts presumably composed in SI, Jin 463 on chdndanagandhtla, 
S fndu (p 9) MSyamata (Maya t Pd$ it 2 65 , perhaps the M-rmtom 
system, on which see Rij L M , (’ndma iittnrm,’ kaiyapi) Bhishya 
Notir.es, 11 306), KiSy&pa, Vaikhd to Pin it 2 104, belongs to this 
nasa, and the Sakalidhihiri ascribed class also 

to Agastys were only secondarily * la / Si., 1 to, I hive translated, 
consulted The portion of tlie Agrn doubtless incorrectly the expression 
Purina published iu the DiU lnd chniuhshashfi-lald iltira (cited 111 
treats ,nl al , ot the building of the Prssthdna-bheda 13 part of the 
honses temples, 4c. The Rath a Artha iistra) by ' treatise on chesa 
Sutra, and the Via tu Vidyisre given referring the 64 ia Ids to tho 64 
by SaQliha (ScboL on Kily , l. t squares of the chess board whereas 
1 1) as the special rules for the 1 niAo* according ioAi Ra l 341 (Schtegel 
Idra. The word S« Ira dhdra men J2£fe*.sur V Etude da La»<fu t A rust , 
euring hue bolder,’ builder sign! p 113), It signifies treatise On tho 
fies at the same tune stage man 64 arts’! In the Dasakuniirj, 
ager and here perhaps we have to however (p 140 ed Wilson) the 
think of the temporary erections eLrfuSsLuAli laldga-na is expressly 
that were required far the actors distinguished from the Artha nistra 
spectators, &e , dunug the perform — See an enumeration of the 64 
anoe of dramas at the more import kcldt from the Sira Untrain Rid hi 
ant festivals. In tins latter accept- kiutadeva’a ^alda-lalpa-dn/ma, e 
ation ludeed the word might also v (On the game of Chat^r-afiga 
possilly refer to the Nita Suit aj see now my papers in the Monctu 
the feb-errance of which liad to be ter der Berl Acad 1872 pp 60 
provided for by the Sutra-dlmm 1 ff 502 1 *873, p 70S ff , 187,, 

bee aboVe, pp 19S 199 p 21 ff , and also Dr Ant van dcr 

ru On a Vijva karma priVi a and Landoe beautiful work CeieAicfili 
a Viivaiarmly 3 fciipa see 1 ujendra drs SohachipieU (1874, 2 voli.) 

1.11* Mitra Sot.ecs of SunaL US S , 
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ample, nay, eren od the art of stealing — an art winch, 
in facti, was reduced to a regular and complete system [cl 
Wilsou, Dafakum., p 6 g, oa Karnisuu, and Hindu Theatre 
1 63] A few of these -writings have also been admitted 
into the Tibetan Ta'idjur 


-.ronj Poetry, Science, and Art, we now pass to Law, 
Custom, and Religious Worship, which are all three com 
prehended id the term ‘ Dharma, and whose literature is 
presented to us in the Dharma-Sdstms or Smnti-jSdstnu. 
fha connection pf these works with the Gphya-Siitraa 
of Vedio literature has already been adverted to in the 
introduction (see pp 19, 20), where, too the conjecture 
is expressed that the consignment of the principles 0/ 
law to writing roaj perhaps have been called forth by 
the growth of Buddhism, with the view of ngidly and 
securely fixing ihe system of caste distinctions rejected lj 
the new faith, and of shielding the Brahraamcal polity gene* 
rally from innovation or decay In the most ancient of 
these works, accordingly — the Law* Book of Mann — we en- 
counter this Brahraamcal constitution iu its full perfection 
The Brahman has now completely attained the goal from 
which, m the Brihmanas, he 13 not very far distant and 
stands as the born represen tatite of Deity iae<f, whi)a, 
upon the other hand, the condition of the filers is one 
of the utmost wretchedness and hardship Toe circum 
stance that the Vaidehas and the Lictihavis v as X-iasen. &•< 
doubt rightly, conjectures for hochlunsj are here sure 
bered among the impure castes, is — as regains the 
fonnfer — certainly a sign that this work is iong pos- 
terior to the Satapatha-Brahmana, where the Vaideba? 
appear as the leading representau' es of Brahmanism The 
position allotted to this tribe as well as to the Lichhav^ 
may, perhaps, further be connected with the fact that ac- 
cording to BuddHit legends, th9 Vaidehas and esoec^lh 
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this lachhavi family of them, exercised a material mflu- 
erca upon the growth cf Buddhism The posteriority of 
Mana to the whole hcdy of Ytdio literature appears, 
besides, from many oth°r special indications , as, for in- 
stance, from the repeated mention of the several divisions 
of this literature, from the connection which subsists with 
some passages m the Upamshads, from the completion of 
the Yuga system and the triad of deities, as vrell as, 
generally, from the minute and nicely elaborated distribu- 
tion and regulation of the whole of life, which are here 
presented to ns 

I ha\e likewise already remarked, that for judicial pro- 
cedure proper, for the forms of justice, the connecting link 
is wanting between the Dharma-&istrn of Hanti and Vedic 
literature That thus code, however, is not to he regarded 
as the evliest work of its land, is apparent from the very 
nature of the case, since the degree of perfection of the 
judicial procedure it describes justifies the assumption 
tl at tbs topic had been frequently handled before * * *** The 
some conclusion seems, moreove-, to follow from the fact 
of occasional direct reference being made to the views of 
predecessors, from the word ‘Dharma-Sastra 1 itself being 
familiar t as also from the circumstance that Batamjali, 
in his Mchabhashya on Rinim, is acquainted with works 
bearing the name of Dhorma-Sdtras 829 'Whether remains 
of these connecting links may yet be recovered, is, for tho 
present at least, doubtfuhj For the domestic relation* 
of the Hindis, on the contrary — for education, marriage, 
household economy, &c — it 13 manifestly in the Gnhya- 
Sutras that we must look for the sources of the Dharma- 
6astTas, and this, as I have also had frequent occasion 


• Sec Stenzl r la / St, i 244 ff 

+ \el neither circnmsUneo is 
strictly coaelaaive, as, considering 
tbs peculiar composition cf ibe 
work, the several passages in 
lion might perhaps be Inter addi 
tiocg, 

*** S*« row en this I St , iin 
458. 45D 

J AJlcs orstojcdic si cases are of 
very rrre ores rrtocc «i bin the 
>angc of \ edic literal irr bet ▼ hero 
-hey do occur, llier B9-.ll* L„ree 


wi'h the precepts of Menu So 
a! to, for example, a verse 10 Ydska e 
NirosU, in 4, concerning the dis 
ability of women to inherit, which, 
besides, directly appeals to ‘ Kannb 
Sviy^mbbuTab ’ This is tho firt 
lime that the httcr is men' lord 
as a hwciver [See a' o SdflVb 
GjiH ii 16 Ap*st 11 16 I, 
ed LvHlor On V edic pha-.es cl 
enrol jal li» ceo Cornell, Pref t* 
Sicoavijb ns Hr p x> , L\t. C 
ft, lo7J,P 4*3] 
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to ot&erve (pp 58, 84, 102, 143), is the explanation of the 
circumstance that most of the names current as anthers of 
Gjihya Siitras are at the same time gn en as authors of 
Dharma-Sastras * The Sistmohon, 03 a commentator f re- 
marks, is simply this, that the Gnhya-Sdtras confine 
themselves to the points of difference of the a arious schools 
whereas the Dharma-Sastras embody the precepts and 
obligations common to alL 5 " 7 


* la tbe eass of JLinu, too, tiers 
would *eem to har« existed ft 
Mdnsra Gphya Sutra ss its basu (I), 
and tbs reference to tbs great so 
cestcr Manu would thus appear to 
bo only a subsequent one (I) (This 
mirmifo of mine, expressed with 
diffidence here, above at pp ip, tor, 
and in 1 St , i. 69, has since been 
generally accepted, and will, it is 
hoped, find full confirmation in tbs 
text of tbs M 4 n Gyibyaa., which ha* 
meanwhile rcluallf coma to light. 
1 have already pouted out ons in 
stance of agreement 111 language with 
the Yajus texts! in the word oJAim 
ciruita, ace / Slr^ u. 30), ara,] 

t A£trt» on the Karma pradipa 
of Ktftfdyana. 

,xr la his /Tut of Ant Sam* 
lit (1S59) Mas Muller gam some 
necount of the Dhsrrna Sutra of 
Apastamba, which is extant under 
the title bdmjylcbdriki Sfitra. lie 
also characterised three of tbe Dbar 
ma Sdstraj printed at Calcutta (the 
Oautama, Vi hno and 1 asi*h|ba) 
ns being Dbansi Sulrasof a similar 
kind , expressing himself generally 
to the elect (p 134) that all the 
metrical Dlistma Sistraa we possess 
are but “more modern texts of 
earherSulra works or hula-dbartnas 
belonging originally to certain Vedic 
Clisraijis.’ (The only authority 
cited by him is Stenxler in 7 ft, 1 
333, who, however, In his turn re 
fers to my own earlier account, thid. 
PP- ST. 6q » 4 Jl JoKantgin In 
ins tract, da$ GixLlveh drt 

ifanu (4S63) adopted (recisely the 
same view (see, t$,p 1 SJ) Jlubfer 
finally, la tbe Introduction to tie 


Difftit of II\nda Lqir, edited by 
bun, jointly with R. West (rol J, 
1867), furnished us for (lie first time 
with more specific information 1.1 
to these Pharma Sutras, which 
connect them-elres mtb, and In 
part directly belong to, the Ycdia 
Sutra stage. In the appendix to 
this work hehkewiio communicated 
various section* on the law of In 
henunee from tlie four Dharma 
Sutra* shore mentioned, and that of 
LiwlhAraat He » leo pullul cl 
separately,, ia 1S6S, the entire 
Sutra of APastamha, with extracts 
from Haradattaa commentary and 
an index of words (1871; Thu 
Sfitra, In romt of fact, fortes (*ce 
above, notes 10S and lo}J two 
y-uAiaa or the lip iaratm Sutra, 
srd a similar remark applies to th* 
S&tra of Baudhirana. Ac'ordmj 
to Buhler* exposition, to the firs 
Sdtrasjost named hare to ho added 
the small tesla of this class consist- 
ing of pros" *nd rerte intermingled, 
which are ascribed to Usanas, Ea 
fiyapa, and Ilodhs, aod, perhaps, aho 
lli* Smyiliaof lldrfla and fufikhs. 
All the oilier cxis'in'* Srerttn en 
the contrary, bear a nwrw tne-fern 
character, and are other (1) me n 
til ndictiens o! ancient llhtrma- 
Sdtras, or fragments of such redac- 
tions (to these belong oer Mann and 
kdjnaralkyi, as well aa the Smptfi 
of Mrart* ParK-wira, Kphaspatl, 
SaiprarU) • — or (r) secondary rcdic 
tions of melncal Dturma-o-lsiras,— 
or(3)metrical vers onsof thetphr* 
Sutras — orlastlj, (4) forgeries of the 
)hnd 6 acfU— 1 he materia) jo rot l 
of Buhicr and West • wc-5 hr t~o 
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As regards the existing text of Harm, it cannot, ap- 
parently, have been extant in its present shape even at 
the period to which the later portions of the Maha- 
Bharata belong For altboagh Mann is often cited m the 
epic m literal accordance with the text as we now have it, 
on the other hand, passages of Manu are just as often 
quoted there which, while they appear in our text, yet do 
so with considerable variations Again, passages are there 
ascribed to Manu which are nowhere found m oar collec- 
tion, and even passages composed in a totally different 
metre And, lastly, passages also occur frequently m the 
MahvBharata which are not attributed to Manu at all, 
but which may nevertheless be read verbatim in our text.* 
Though we may doubtless here assign a large share of the 
blame to the writers making the quotations (we know from 
the commentaries how often mistakes haye crept in through 
the habit of citing from memory), still, the fact -that our 
text attained jts present shape only after having been, 
perhaps repeatedly, recast, is patent from the numerous 
inconsistencies, additions, and repetitions it contains In 
support of this conclusion, we have, further, not- only the 
fabulous tradition to the effect that the text of Warm con- 
sisted originally of ioo.ooo flokas, and was abridged, first 
to 12000, and eventually to 4000 floKcni — a tradition 
which at least clearly displays a reminiscence of vanou 3 
remodellings of the text- — hut also the decisive fact that 
m the legal commentaries, m addition to Mann, a Vnddha - 
Manu and a ^nAan-Manu are directly quoted,! 2nd must 
therefore have been still extant at the tune of these com- 
mentaries But although we cannot determine, even ap- 
proximately the date when our text of Manu received its 
present shape, 358 there is little doubt that its contents, 


utilised critically m Ha legal bear > Oor present l»il contains only 
Wg, by Amt I Mayr, inbiBwotb, Dot 2684 Bolal 
1 ridude Efhreeht (Vienna, 1873) t Ben Steniler, I. e. p 233 

etc on it lit C fil 1874, p 43 Jobantgen (pp S6, 95) a«somw 

340 ff iglh» lalcrt limit fonts composition 

* See Hollrnunn, Drier An theyeir n.c. 350 and as the earliest 
Tmehac^m Ur*p*uns da *idi.chtn limit t v e fi/ib ccn'o-y Bat Ibis 
TAirrirnjcj p 14. [As lo Manus r*~ta in great fart upon bis further 
position in V« 4 ha Mihira, eeeKern assumption (p 77) tbst the Brfh 
I’ref la Kpb Sarjili PP 42, 43 mans Upamsbads, &c , known 
and on a Pill edition of Mano, to ua aie all of later date— an 
S 7 tt,af Sr, t S ! S 2-1 «rc®p! 98 ri.ci ,s readere 3 ta 
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compared with those of the other Dharrna-&istras, ore, on 
the whole, the most ancient, and that, consequently, it has 
been rightly placed by general tradition * at the bead of 
this class of literature The number of these other 
Dharma-&sfcras is considerable, amounting to fifty-six, 
and vs raised to a much higher figure — namely, eighty— 
if ire reckon the several redactions of the individual wo*k$ 
that have so far come to our knowledge, and which are 
designated by the epithets laghu, viadhgamc, inhat, 
vrtddha iT> When once the vinous texts are before us, 
their relative age will admit of being determined without 
great difficulty It will be possibIc,t in particular, to 
characterise them according -to the preponderance, or the 
entire absence, of one or other of the three constituent 
elements which make up "the substance of Indian law, that 
is to say, according as they chiefly treat of domestic and 
civil duties, of the administration of justice, or of the regu- 
lations as to purification and penance. In Manu th*eo 
three constituents are pretty much mixed up, but upon 
the whole they aro discussed with equal fulncrs. The 
coded Ynjnaralkya is dmded into three books, accord- 
ing to the three topics, each book being of about the came 
extent The other works of the class vary 

With regard to the code of Yojnavallya, just men- 
tioned— the only one of these works which with Manti is 
as yet generally acces-ible — its posteriority to Manu fol- 
lows plainly enough, not only from tins methodical dis n- 
buticn of its contents, hut also from the circumstance t that 


the Inches decree doubtful b j the these, kow-rer we lure mil to aJi 
remarks he himself esket in a-rfe- for exsnpl*, front hi* fir Voyct rj 
reent With Mailer and mpe-lf, open ‘ISS frmt G*nrJ*, toL m., tbo 
the JinbiVe erijin of Iho work Snfiti* of Kokili, Co b Ji, Birj£ 
frint a Gtlbrn-Sutrx of Ihe SLIdst* nru, h~Xu *nd rpuiZ'a lirlurs, 
tehool of the Bliek Yoju", »* well fajAn-Lphj'pali /--la hjersts, 
04 upon tha rxftOBJ mls-lion* Jt white to Ihe eollrenre h tier pur 
Jim endergona, *nd the relation 9f ro*e!r omittoj Jr I in from hi* 
the iroifc itself md the ranrfnj list— Chatcmu. iti SI», rrflit (e* 
iehooTi of the Tajaa to Poifilb.on tncU from 24 and 36 Smpi O, «->i 
(pte 112, 113), t-e / 5r.ii. S7S S/pun’u— tre have jwSMe lo «di 
tj9, from tJi* «a»" *wre* l>* bhj$*i u 

* Which tho'S Hindus who «mi aidSfcmpsvslit 77e Arc-J Srrf C 
rrsteJ to Java ft!«o took with thra i« s*io fo-nfi'il h the itudl Sj. «. 

**» EjhJer, L e p Ijff, *ua USS A If /W iS'< p «:j 
mppslca 7S Sm/itii and sodiClrcot + Slender t c, p 
redactions of indmicsf kopn*,-— J Set Steatite in The 1 nf tsiii 
fa ill, a total of 114 taeh lata To e-Ltioo of l^aanJkja, fj> cc-jl 
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it teaches the worship of Ganeii and the planets, the execu- 
tion, upon metal plates, of deeds relating to grants, of land, 
and the organisation of monasteries — all subjects which 
do not occur m hlanu , while polemical references to the 
Buddhists, which in Manu are at least doubtful, 830 aTe here 
unmistakable 831 In the subjects, too, which are common 
to both, we note in Y&jnavalkya an advance towards 
greater precision and stringency, and m individual in- 
stances, where the two present a substantial divergence, 
Yajnavalkya’s standpoint is distinctly the later one The 
earliest limit we can fix for this work is somewhere about 
the second century a.i>, seeing that the word ndndka 
occurs m it to denote * coin,' and. this term, according to 
Wilson's conjecture, is taken from the coins of Kanerki, 
who reigned until A.D 40 * Its latest limit, on the other 
hand, may he fixed about the sixth or seventh century, as, 
according to Wilson, passages from it are found in in- 
scriptions of the tenth century m various parts of India, 
and the work itself must therefore date considerably 
earlier Its second book reappears literally in the Agni- 
Purana, whether adopted into the latter, or borrowed 
from it, cannot as yet be determined Of this work also 
two recensions are distinguished, the one as bnhnd- 
Yajnavalhja the other as inddAo-yajnavalkya (seo also 
Colebrooke, j. 103) As to its relation to the remaining 


If by tbe prarrajttii in mu 
363 Buddhist braJijna'harinl) be 
really meant siiSSTtedbj Kulluka 
then this parti culsr preempt — irliifli 
puts the violation of their perons 
on the same footing; Tilth violence 
done to “other pnbiie women, and 
punishes the offence With a small 
fine only — is to be taken not merely, 
as Talhojs Wheeler takes oj 

lidia, ij jSy), ass bitter sarcasm, 
but also as evidence that the work 
was composed at s time when the 
Btfddh St n is Lad a) read r rcall) 
deteriorated cf the KmtrVs in a 
timilirmscincc in regard to Pantni 
J Si. t rjr 

Cf Johuitgen po 112 113 
* See above, p 205 the same ap 
plies also to tbo \-uMhi Gautama 
law book. fAcrorUmg to Jacobi, 


Dt Ai’rolng a tndica Onpinibut, p 
14, the statement jn Tijuavalhyn, 
1 80 that coitus must take place 
mite iircLit. ’ rests upon aa ae 
quaintance with the Greek astro- 
logical doctrine of the * twelve 
houses ’ (and, in (set, this is the 
sense in winch tbe MitiUbard under 
stands the passage) , so that, JO his 
op non, Y-fjnavalkya cannot be 
placed earlier than the fourth cen 
tury of our era Thm interprets 
tiuii howtver, is not absolutely 
forced upon us, 2- *s“ lf ’9 n'lgLt 
equally well refer to on< of the 
lunar phases or mansions which 
fiotn an early period were re 
fiirded a nn'pieious for procreation 
an! >.rtb, see All C BL, lSj a , 

r 7S7 1 
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codes, Stenrler, from tie preface to whose edition the 
foregoing information is taken, is o! opinion that it is an- 
tecedent to aD of them , 53 and that, therefore, it marks the 
next stage after Mann.* 

But in addition to the Dharrus-^astraa, which form the 
basis and chief part of the literature dealing with law, 
Custom, nnd 'Worship, wo hare also to rank the great bulk 
of the epic poetry — the Maha-Bbarata, as well as the 
JRanwyana — as belonging to this branch of literature, since 
in these works, as I remarked when discussing them, tha 
didactic element far outweighs the epic. The Maha-Bbarati 
chiefly embraces instruction as to the duties of kings and of 
tho military class, instruction which is giren elsewhere also, 
namely, in theUfti-Sistras and (apparently) in the Bhanur- 
Yeda, but besides this, manifold other topics of the Hindi! 
law are there discussed and expounded. The Puranas, on 
the contrary, chiefly contain regulations as to the worship 
of the gods by means of prayers, vows, fastings, active 
offerings, gifts, pious foundations, pilgrimages, festivals, 
conformably to the shape which this worship successively 
assumed , and in this they are extensively supported by 
the TJpapnrinas and the Tantras. 

Within the last few centuries there has further grown 
up a modem system of jurisprudence, o t scientific legal 
literature, which compares and weighs one against another, 
the different news of the authors of the Dlurma Sastras 
In particular, extensive compilations bare been prepared, 
in great measure by the authority and under the auspices 
of various longs and pnnees, with a view to meet the prac- 


“* Muller Ins, it is time, claimed 
(see above nolens?) f irtbeDbarma- 
Silstrns of TJshnn, Gautama, and 
V*i a' {t# tfcr elsrarter of Dhsir-a- 
Sutras «nd Eubler (pp. m-m ) 
*rpresslj adds to the list thr similar 
textr a tnhuted toTOma*, Endpapa, 

' and Eodhn and also, ihnocb "lth 
a reservation tins* of Hirlta and 
SatUio fYsii»>tlia bcloium pro 
bablv to the Dn£|jj-/vana school of 
the Slims Veda, oro pp 79 Sj 
—tie 1 eda with »hieli Gautama 
t* bitwise associated} Still, 10 


Buhler a opinion (p. xxru.) if aim 
sid VrfiiBtklkya, although only 
• 1 ro m fi cat) ona of d d er Sfi tnia, " maj 
yet tttj Trail be of higher as tig u it/ 
“than wine of the Sfitr* vrorla 
which bare come dura to Our 
times.’ 

* This, to be sure, la at mianc# 
sitli i i t where tacnty different 
Dliarma fiiatra antion are cno 
merited (imoacs* them 1 ijnsr*) 
■iya lumsdf) tbna two reraes era 
perhaps a later addition (I). 
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heal want of a sufficient legal code 333 The English thera- 
seh es, also, have had a digest of this sort compiled, fiom 
which, as is well known, the commencement of Sanskrit 
studies dates These compilations were mostly draun up 
in the Dekhan, which from the eleventh century was the 
refuge and centre of liteTaTy activity generally In Hin- 
dustan it had been substantially arrested by the inroads 
and ravages of the Muhammadans, * and it is only within 
the last three centuries that it has again returned thither, 
especially to Kadi (Benares) and Bengal. Some of the 
Mogul emperors, notably the great Akbar and his tvv o suc- 
cessors, Jehangn and Shah Jehanf — who together reigned 
1556-1656— were great patrons of Hindu literature 


Tins bungs us to the close of our general survey o£ 
Sanskrit kteratme , but we have still to speak of a very 
peculiar branch of it, whose existence only became known 
some twenty ot thirty yearn ago, namely, the Buddhistic 
Sanskrit w orks To this end, it is necessary, in the first 
place, to premise some account of the origin of Buddhism 
itself" 


3 ~“ Svu CuklimLt » account ol 
these lit his two prefaces to the 
Digest of JJiid/t La to (179s) *iid the 
Tiro Treaty's ot the Iftndu Lotto cf 
Inheritance (1S10), now in Cowell a 
edition ol tba Hue bis 1 461 £T , 
alto Buliltr a Introduction, l c, p 
111 ff 

* This limit expression c 3 in 
thefotlovridgs^oiacf Vji.1 'Sum- 
prapte tu kalau L.de 1 inMyddrcr 
1 more s' 1 'u r i | f'a'iT’or'd j ajtara 
/nil! jyolth uistm paiaunruViniL p 
“In the Rill the Biibmans 
d* el ling north of the V indbyi are 
deemed of the sacrifice and averse 
from Jjrotih -dstra and in tins 


veise fiom another Dtiarmn Jiftstra 
* Vindhtimt/a da.li/nre t hage y aft a 
Godacai t Child | tali a ledde cha ja 
junta cha Ihavuhyaxli lalav yuffe fl 
In the Kali a ge the Vedas and 
sacrifices Will have their home to 
the south of the Vmdbji in the 
regiou where flows the GodSvarl " 
Similar expressions occur in the 
Law book of Atn and in tbe Jagao 

t As well is tbe litters non, IHra 
Sbalnli 

Cf C F Roppvu « excellent 
work Vu I rl '31011 dts Buddha 
JjSyy, jSj«V 2 vols-h 
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Of the original signification of the word htddha, * awak- 
ened ‘ (sc from error), ‘ enlightened,’ as a complimentary 
title given towages in geneial,* I have already more than 
once spolen (pp 2 7, 167) I have also already remarked 
that the Buddhist doctrine was originally of purely philo- 
sophical tenor, identical with the system afterwards de- 
nominated the Samkhya, and that it only gradually grew 
up into a religion in consequence of one of its representa- 
tives having turned with it to the pcoplef Buddhist 
tradition ha 3 itself preserved in individual trait 3 a remini- 
scence of this origin of Buddha’s doctrine, and of its poste- 
riority to and dependence npon the Samkhya philosophy ** 
Thus it describes Buddha as bom at Eapila-Vastu, ‘the 
abode of Kapila/ and uniformly assigns to Kapila, the 
reputed founder of the Simkhya system, a far earlier date. 
Again, it gives Miya-d£vf as the mother of Buddha, arid 
here we have an unmistakable reference to the Jfiya of 
the Samkhya. S5? “ Further, it makes Buddha, in his prior 
birth among the god 3 , bear the name Svetaketu w — a name 
which, in the Satapatha-Bmhmana, is borne by one of the 
ConSeropoune3 0/ Kapya Patamchala, with nhom Kapih 
onght probably to be connected And, lastly, it distinctly 
ranis Panchaiikha, one of the main propagators of Kapila’s 
doutnne, as a demigod or Gandharva. Of the names be- 
longing to the teachers mentioned in Buddhist legend as 
contemporaries of Buddha, several also occur in Vedic 


* The name hlayazant, which la there might perhaps actually he here 
also applied to Buddha In particular, an early compliroentsiy allusion to 
is likewise a general title of honour, Cuddhx 1 A "PariksbirC) bhikshur 
still preserved among the Brahmans Atreyah " is Darned shortly after 
to designate Rising of erery kind, n ° Msfy i however, belongs not 
s.ad is bestowed very specially oa to the Sdmkbyi, but specially to 
Viebpu or Kfishpa, while in the the VedinU doctrine 
contracted form, "Maras/, it actually ** Dan the lc^-nd in the Mab 5 - 

gnpphea the place of the pronoun of BHrata xu 2056, hare any connrc- 
the second person [/ St, u 231, tion herewith — to the effect tint 
xm 35 r, 352] Svetaketu nas disowned by in fa 

f See I St, t. 435,436, and above, thrr Uddfika because of his being 
pp *• mttiyd tipein itpacharan " I— ‘ The 

* 15 In the list of ancient eagsa at name Sveta 1 etit further occur* 
the beginning of the Charaka-Snm _ among the prior birth* of Buddlia, 
hit£, wefind Mi»ntion jrpongst others, ” No 370 in "IV wtergaard’s Caialoyvs, 
of a "Gvitimah Simihyah '—an p 40, but #m<'«g?t these {30 
etpres ion which the modem editor jalafaa pretty nearly everything af 
interprets, <* Banddhnvi eaba Oau pears to be ro-ctic n-d 1 
team vyivpttagc 1 but in troth 
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literatures, but only iu its third 01 Sutra stage, eg , Katja- 
yaaa, Kntyaynnlputra, Kaundmya Aguuesya, Majtraya- 
mputra Vatsiputra* Pauahhuasadi , but 110 names 0! 
teachers belonging to the Brahuu.ni. pei lod are found m 
the se legends 837 Ihia is all the moi c significant, as Bud- 
dhism originated in the same region and distnet to which 
we have to allot the Satapatha-Brahmana for instance — • 
the country, namely, of the Kodaks and Videhas, among 
the Sakyas and Lichhavis The Sakjas are the family of 
which Buddha himself came according to the legend, t 
they had immigrated from the west, fiom Potala, a city 
on the Indus Whether this tradition be well founded or 
not, I am, at all events, disposed to connect them with the 
^akayamns who are referred to m the tenth book of the 
Satapatha-Bralimana and also with the Saka\ anyas of the 
MaitrayanB-Upamshad, which latter work propounds pre- 
cisely the Buddhistic doctrine of the vanity of the world 
&c (see above, pp 9 7, 137) 333 Among the Kosala-V idehas 
thi 3 doctrine, and m. connection with it the practice of 
subsistence upon alms as Pravrajaka or Bhikshu, had been 
thoroughly disseminated by Yajna\ alky a and their king 
Janaka, and a fruitful soil had thereby been prepared for 
Buddhism (see pp 137,147 237) The doctrines promul 
gated by Ya.jnav.dkya m the Vrihad-Aranyaka are in fact 
completely Buddhistic as also are those of the later Athar- 
vopamshads belonging to the loga system Nay, it 
would even seem as if Buddhist legend itself assigned Bud- 


* To these names in -pubo, winch 
are peculiar to Buddhist legend and 
the nnti of the SiUpatha BrSh 
mans, belongs alao, in the former, 
the name Sinputra, Sinklputra 

Unless Buddhas preceptor 
Aril}* m»y have something to do 
with the Arethi SaujXta of the Ait 
Br vii as (0 The special conclusion 
to be ba-ed upou these name sy» 
chromsmj is that th» advent of Bud 
dh» is to he aet down as contetnpor 
aneous with the litest offsets of the 
Brfhwana liter! ure, t.e, with the 
Xranyvkas amd older Sfttras , I St, 
111.158 a 

+ bee Csotna Kmosi, Journ As. 
See J3caj r Avi" 1S33 , Wilson, 


Aruina Antiq , p 212 The truth 
of the legend may he questioned, 
but it not improbably intimates 
some connection with the Sahas or 
Indo-Scythians who were masters 
of Pattalena subsequent to the Oteek 
princes of Blctria Ibe legend 
may possibly have U.en invented 111 
the time of Kaneiki one 01 these 
Saha kings, with a view to flatter 
him for the seal b» displayed on 
behalf of Buddhism 
534 So, too, Jobantgeo Ueberdai 
Gattslueh. del Alanu, p 113 refers 
the traces of Buddhixtic notion* 
exhibited in that work specially to 
the school of th“ lldnuxae from 
which it sprang 
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dim to a period exactly coincident with that of Janahs, ami 
consequently of ITajnavjIhya also , for it specifies a king 
AjataSafcru 3S a contemporary of Buddha, and a prince 
of this name appears in the Vrihad-Arany aka and the 
Kauihitaki-Upamshad as the contemporary and rival of 
Jan aka 859 The other particulars given m Buddhist legend 
as to the princes of that epoch have, it is true, nothingana- 
logous to them in the-works just mentioned , the Ajatafatru 
of tho Buddhists, moreover,, is styled prince of Magadha, 
whereas be of the Vrilad-Aranyaka and the KaushitaJa- 
Upanishad appears as the sovereign of- the Kaiis (The 
came -AjatoSatru cccuro elsewhere also, eg, os a title 
of Yudhishthira.) Still, there is the farther circumstance 
that, in the fifth kdnda of the Satapatha-Brahmana, Bhad- 
rasena, the eon of Ajataiafcru, is cursed by Arum, the 
contemporary of Jan&ka and Yqjnavalkya (see L St, i 
213), and, as the Buddhists likewise cite a Bhadrasena— 
at Jeaafc, as the sixth successor of Ajatafafru — we might 
almost be tempted to suppose that the curse in question 
may have been called forth by the heterodox anti- 
hrahmamcal opinions of this Bhadrasena. ITo thing more 
precise can at present he made out, and it is possible that 
the two Ajdtaiatrus and the two Bhadrasenas may simply 
he namesakes, and nothing more— as maybe the case also 
with the Bfahmadatfca of the Vnhad-Aranyaka and the 
two kings of the same name of Buddhist legend — It is, at 
any rate, significant enough that m these legends the name 
of the Kuru-Panchala3 no longer occurs, either as a com- 
pound or separately , 340 whilst the Pandavas are placed in 
Buddha’s tune, and appear as a wild mountain tribe, living 
by marauding and plunder* Buddha's teaching was 
mainly fostered jn tho district of Magadha, which, as an 
extreme border province, was perhaps never completely 


3“ Liighly noteworthy also is tha 
peculiar agreement between Bud 
dluat legends and those of tha 
Vffhad jfraijyaka in rogird to tha 
an teachers whom Ajitl&trn and 
Janaka hid before they were in 
struclcd by Buddha and Yijnavalhya 
respectively, eee I 6! , HU 15 


mentioned by the Southern Bud 
dlnste, eeel St, in, 160 ifir 
* Tha allusion to the fire P&idus 
in the introduction of the Inht* 
Visfare (Foucaul, p 26} la probably, 
with tha whola passage IQ which 
it occurs, an interpolation, being 
totally irreconcilable with the other 
references to the Pdnjiraa contained 
in the work. 


The Ivurua 
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btahmamsed, so that the natn 0 inhabitants alwajs re- 
tained a kind of influence and now gladly seized the 
opportunity to nd themseh ts of the biahminical hier- 
archy and the system of caste The hostile allusions to 
these Magadhas in the Atharva-Samhita (see p 147 — and 
m the thirtieth book of the Vajasaneyi-Samhita ? pp r 1 1, 
1 12) might indeed possibly refer to their anti-brahroanxcal 
tendencies in tune3 antecedent to Buddhism the similar 
allusiomin the Sama-Siitras, on the contrary (see p 79), su 
are only to be explained as referring to the actual flourish- 
ing of Buddhism m Magadha.* ; 

With reference to the tradition as to Buddha'a age, the 
various Buddhist eras which commence with the date of 
his death exhibit the widest divergence from each other 
Amongst the Northern Buddhists fourteen different ac- 
counts are found, ranging from bc 2422 to bc 546, the 
eras of the Southern Buddhists, on the contrary, mostly 
agree with each other, and all of them start from B c 544 
or 543 This latter chronology has been recently adopted 
as the correct one, on the ground that it accords best with 
historical conditions, although even it displays a dis- 
crepancy of sixty-six years as regards the historically 
authenticated date of Cbandragupta. But the Northern 
Buddhists, the Tibetans as well as the Chine 0 e— inde- 
pendently altogether of their era, which may be of later 
ongiu than this particular tradition + — agree m placing 
the reign of king Kamshka Kanerki, under whom 
the third (or fourth) Buddhist council was held, 400 
years after Buddha's death , and on the evidence of corns, 
this Kamshka reigned down to A D 40 (see Lassen, J AX, 
il 4t2, 41 3), which would bnng down the date of Buddha's 
death to about the year b c 370 Similarly, the Tibetans 
place Nagarjuna — who, according to the Kaja-taramgim, 
was contemporaneous with Kamshka — 400 years after 
the deuh of Buddha, whereas the Southern Buddhists 
make him lne 500 years after that event Nothing like 


*** And 00 another occasion id to the Badjlustio Dimes of the 
the Baudhdvaua Sutra also, tee mountains about Rli irriha, the 
cote 126 capital of Magadha, found ta Maht 

* For other points of contact 10 Ehirata il 799 
the later Vediv. literature aea pp. + Which is met with so early a* 
t 29 » t 38 f 9 ? 09 * 5*1 La« 3 eahM the seventh century A.D in Bmau 
I raw 4 m n'toti id l 1 A , u 79 Thiaag 
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positive certainty, therefore, is for the present attain- 
able 3,2 A pi ion, however, it seems probable that the 
council which was held in the reign of lung Kanerhi, and 
from which tnc existing shape of the sacred scupturesof 
the Northern Buddhists nominally dates, really took place 
400, and not so much as 570, yearn after Buddha's death. 
It seems probable also that the Northern Buddhists, who 
alone possess these Scriptures complete, preserved more 
authentic information regarding the circumstances of the 
time of their redaction — and consequently also regarding 
the date of Nagarjuna — than did the Southern Buddhists, 
to whom this redaction is nnfcnown, and whose scriptures 
exist only in a more ancient form which is alleged to 
have been brought to Oeylon $0 early a 3 BC 245, and 
to hare been there committed to writing aboct the year 
b 0 80 (Lassen, I AK, 11 435) —Of these various eras, 
tbo only one the actual employment of which at an early 
period can at present be proved is the Ceylonese, which, 
like -the other Southern eras, begins m b c 544 Sere 
the period indicated is the close of the fourth century 
A.0 , since the Ih'pavausa, a history of Ceylon in Pali 
verae, which was written at that date, appears to make use 
of this era, whereby naturally it becomes invested with a 
certain authority 

If, now, we strip the accounts of Buddha’s personality 
of all supernatural accretion, we find that he was a king’s 
son, who, penetrated by the nothingness of earthly things, 
forsook his kindred in order thenceforth to live on alms, 
and devote himself in the first place to contemplation, 
and thereafter to the instruction of his fellow-men, Hia 
doctrine was,* that “men’s lots in this life are conditioned 
and regtdatad By the actions of a previous existence, that 
no evil deed remains without punishment, and no good deed 
without reward. From this fate, which dominates the in- 
dividual within the circle of transmigration, he can only 


in >Tor have the eubseoueutdia »sy Suita result, cL ray / Sir , 
cusaiocs of this topic by Mar Muller ilzi6. Lit C Bt , 1S74, p 719 
(18 rg), A S L p 264 £T by • Though it ts nowhere set forth 

Weswiguira (i860) U&er Buddha t j.o*»*uccinctafarra ilreaults.hovr 
Tcdujakr (Breslau 1862) and by ever, as the sum and substance 0/ 
kern, Oier tie Jaartdlj'jder Ztodei the various friends. 

Cuidhutttt {1S74), eo far jie'Jed 
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-escape * b\ directing his -will towards the one thought of 
liberation from this circle, by remaining 4 rue to thi3 aim, 
and striving with steadfast zeal after meritorious action 
only, whereby finally, having cast aside all passions, 
which are regarded as the strongest fetters m this prison- 
house of existence, he attains the desired goal of complete 
emancipation from re-birth ” This teaching contains, in. 
itself, absolutely nothing new , on the contrary, it is en- 
tirely identical with the corresponding Brahmamoal doc- 
trine, only the fashion _n which E add ha proclaimed and 
disseminated it w as something altogether novel and un- 
wonted For while the Brahmans taught solely in their 
hermitages, and received pupils of their own caste only, he 
wandered about the country with his disciples, preach- 
ing his doctnne to the whole people,! and — although still 
recognising the existing caste-system, and explaining its 
origin, as the Brahmans themselves did, by the dogma o 
rewards and punishments for pnor actions — recemng as 
adherents men of every caste without distinction To 
these he assigned rank in the community according to 
then age and understanding, thus abolishing withm the 
community itself the social distinctions that birth en 
tailed, and opening up to all men thi prospect of eman- 
cipation from the trammels of their birth This of itself 
sufficiently explains the enormous success that attended 
his doctrine the oppressed all turned to him as their 
redeemer! If by this alone he struck at the root of 
the Brahmamoal hierarchy, he did so not le-s by declar- 


* See Schmidt Dsanyhin dcr 
W rise I' nil dcr Thor, Pref , p 
asviu ff 

t See Lessen I A K , n 440 
441 Burneuf, Intiod & I'llu'cnre 
du Bnddhime Jnd icn, pp 15-- 
212 . 

5 Under these circumstances, it 
is indeed surprising that it should 
have keen po sible to dislodge Bud 
dhtsm from India The great muo 
hers and influence of the Brahman 
carte do D(t alone completely ac 
count for the fact for, ia propor 
nos to the whole people, the Brail 
losnsweie after all only a verj email 


minority II y idea is that the strict 
mora’ity required by Buddhism of 
its adherents became m the long run 
irksome to the people the original 
cult, too, was probably too simple 
The Brahmins knew how to turn 
both circumstances to the best ad 
vantage Kp abra-worship, as tkev 
organised it, offered far more aatis 
faction to the sensual tastes of the 
peopL chile th» various cults of 
the Sai J c- female de tie* p-Oat 
likely *-l d ate irom a t me shortly 
preceding toe exoulsicn of the bud- 
dhista from Ih na- 


19 
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lag sacrificial ■worship — the performance of ■which "("as 
the exclusive privilege of the Brahmans — to be utterly 
unavailing and worthless, and a virtuous disposition and 
virtuous conduct, ou the contrary, to be the only real 
means of attaining final deb'erance He did so, farther, 
by the fact that, wholly penetrated by the truth of lus 
opinions, he claimed to be in possession of the highest 
enlightenment, and so by imphcation rejected the validity 
of the Veda as the supreme source of knowledge These 
two doctrines also were m no way new, till then, how- 
ever, they had been the possession of a few anchorites, 
never before had they been freely and pubbcly proclaimed 
to alb 

Immediately after Buddha's death there was held, ae- 
tordmg to the tradition, a council of his disciples in 
Magadha, at winch the Buddhist sacred scriptures were 
compiled These consist of three divisions (Ft talas), 
the first of which — the Sutra * * — composes utterances 
and discourses of Buddha himself, conversations with his 
hearers , while tne Vinaya embraces rules of discipline, and 
the Abhidharma, dogmatic and philosophical discussions 
A hundred years later, according to the tradiiioa of the 
Southern, but a hundred and ten according to that of the 
Northern Buddhists, a second council took place at Patab- 
putra for the purpose of doin'* away with errom of dis- 
cipline which had crept in. With - regard 10 the third 
council, the accounts of the Northern and Southern Bud- 
dhists are at issue (Lassen, I AK , il 232) According 
to the former, it was held iu the seventeenth year of the 
leign of Aioha, a jear which we ha\e to identify with e c 
216 — -which, however, is utterly at variance with the 
eauallj traditional asse-tion that it took place 218 years 
af t er Buddha's death, * e , in b c 326 At this council the 
precepts of the law were restored to their ancient punty, 
ard it \ as at the same time res oh ed to send forth mission- 
aries to propagate the doctnnes of Buadha. The Northern 
Buddhists, on the contrary, place the third council 400 
5 ears after Buddha's death, in the reign of Eawshka, one 


* name alone Bight ecggejt the £dtra, cot ia iba U'Shcea.-, 

Cat Eudahs hia-ielf CoijnJied ta p— loi 
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of the Tuiushka (Saka) kings of Kashmir, who, as we have 
seen, is established, on numismatic e\ idence,to ba\ e reigned 
until ad 40 The sacred scriptures of the NorthenrBtid 
•Uhists which are alleged to have been fixed at this council, 
are still extant, not ineiely m the Sanskrit originals them- 
selves, which have recently been recovered in Nepal,* hut 
also in a complete Tibetan translation, bearing the name 
K&gyur , and consisting of one hundred volumes, t as well 
as, partially at least, in Chinese, Mongolian, Kalmuck and 
o$her translations The scriptures of the Southern Bud- 
dhists, on the contrary are not extant 111 Sanskrit at all 
With reference to them, it is alleged that one year after 
their arrangement at the thud council, that of A£ok<t (t e , 
in the year b c 245), they were brought by Mahendra, the 
apostle of Ceylon, to that island, and by him translated 


• By tlio British Resident there, 
B H Hodgson, who pre euted MSS 
1 f them to the Asiatic Societies of 
Calcutta, London, and Paris lhe 
1 arm collection v. as further enriched 
in iSj 7 with copies which the Soe»A:e 
Asi&tique caused to be wAde’hiuugh 
Hodg-ona agency Th-a led Pur 
iinuf to w nte his great w orh Irtro 
duction d lUts'nire d* Bullhiime 
Ml n Ians 1844 [followed an the 
Old o' 1852 by his not less important 
production, the translation of the 
Liitul de la Tonne Loi , See I St ill 
1^5^,1864 T he British Mu>eu«n 
ud the U nicer ity Library in Cam 
t rid-e are now a\ o ia pos eg ion of 
tnlill r MSS A Catalogue com 
tiled ly Cowell and Egfcelmjr of 
me llodgson co lection ot Buddhut 
Sanskrit MSS tu the pi i -es»ion of 
he Royal Astatic Society has jic,t 
appeared 1 

t Regarding the compass and con 
teot3 of thia TxWtao translation onr 
first (and hitherto almo t our sole) 
information was supplied by a Hun 
rari&n traveller Cooma Korosi the 
Anquetil da Perron of this century, 
a man of rare vigour and energy who 
resided for a aery long time in “litet, 
nd who 1 y his Tibetan grammar 
”4 dictionary has conquered this 


language for Euronean science Two 
pretty extensive works from the 
Iaigyur hare already beeu edited 
and translated the Dscnglun in St 
Petersburg by Schmidt and the 
Rgya Cher Kol Pa (Lalita Vistara) 
tu Pavaa by Poucaax [S nee lhe v 
L. F*-er, especially, has rendered 
valuable service in this field bv Im 

Tcxtii tuisdti Aand/oui (1864-71 II 
parts), &]*o Schivfuei , ey, by bis 
editions of tbe 1 a mala jn-aiwottara 
rutnamtSld (1858) — the Sanskrit text 
of which waa sub equently edited by 
FouCauX (cf also I £(i 1 210 (11 — 

and of the Rharntce Rt imnsa (1875) 
Scbiefncr has further 311st issued a 
translation from the hdgyur of a 
(loupof Buddhist tale* under the 
title, ifihdkat’idynna un<J Kbmy 
1 sJianda P radio a ‘1 be ninth of 
these atones contains ( ea p vu 26 
ff) what is now probaisy tbo ol J e-t 
Teision of the so-called ‘Philo o 
phera Ride,’ which here, ia in the 
FaOchalantra (iv 6) is related rf 
tbe kitig himself, whereas in an 
Arabian tale of tbe muth century 
communicated 111 tbe appendix (0 
66) and in OuTOwn mediae'll version 

it is told of the kings wue coon 
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into the native Singhalese M Not until j>ome 165 years 
later (te, m bc 80) were they consigned to writing nt 
■that language, having been propagated m the interval Ly 
oral transmission only M After a further period of sob 
years (namely, between a.d 410 and 432) they were at 
length rendered into the sacred Pali tongue (cf, Lassen, 
I AK, il 435), m which the) a re now extant, and from 
which in turn translations into several of the languages of 
Farther India were subsequently made * As to the relation 
of these scriptures of the Southern Buddhists to those of 
their Northern co-religionists, little is at present known 
beyond the fact that both present in common the general, 
division into three parts (&titra, Yvnaya, Abhidlama) 
In extent they can hardly compare with the latter, 3 * 3 nor 
even, according to the foregoing exposition, f m authen- 
ticity m Unfortunate!} bat little information Las as yet 


*** It was not the Pill text itself 

but only the oral eoinmenUry (teiha 

tathi ) belonging to it, which was 
translated id to Singhalese (See the 
/o' lowing notes ) So at leiut it u 
atatsd 10 the tradition Id the lT»h£- 
racfs. for tbe rest, it a extremely 
doubtful how much of the present 
Tip uka may have actually been in 
emtence then For if we compare 
tbs statements contained in tbe 
Lbabra missive — addressed by king 
P yadssi to the synod of Magjdbo, 
which was then engaged in the as 
cotxunoda'ion of Bchisms that had 
sprung up — relative to the sacred 
text! (dAamma poiiyffydni) as they 
then stood a mighty difference be 
cornea apparent J See Burnouf, 
Lotus p 724 if , I St., hi J72 ff 
444 See MahivsAss, chip xxxtn. 
p 207 , Tumour, Preface, p xxix. , 
Muir Ong Banil Texts, u. 69, 70 
(57’) / St v 26 
* That 13 to eay, translated back 
agais(f) for thiesacred language must 
oe the eamo that Mabendra brought 
jei'h h ml [Sot the texts them 
eeliea only their interpretation (at- 
t 1 ahlthd) was mow rendered back 
again into ?£ ii, nstsdij \tj fiatWria- 
gho.ha who can)** from Jf»gadha,and 
res ded a munberof years 1a Ceyloo J 


u The ex’ent of the Pih Ti?i(ska 
■a algo very considerable , B*e the 
accounts m Hardy'* Bxi'cm iLona- 
cAun, pp 157-170 On tbe ear 
he»t mention of tba name Tipitaka 
in « Sanskrit inscription of Buddha 
ghwbs at Kmhcn (m tbe Jc^m. 
Eorlaf Br R. J 8 , v 34), ««■« L 
St v 26 

t If i' deed the case be as here 
represented ' I can in the mean 
while only report. [Unfortunately, 

I hid trusted to Lassen's account 
in the passsgB cited in the text, 
instead of referring to Tumour b.m 
*“lf (PP Xx'x. xxx.) , the true state 
of the case (see the preceding notes) 

I have set forth in 1 St , ui 254-1 

•** The question * hich of the two 
redactions, that of the Northern or 
that of the Southern Buddhists is 
the more original baa been wsrmlr 
debited by Tumour and Hodgson 
(The latter’s articles on the subject 
are bow collected la a convenient 
form in his £t,uys on LangvaSd 
Ltl tied Pel of Sepal and Tibet 
j 874.) Buroouf also has dismissed 
the question in hisZsfi-J dc la Borne 
Isn p £62 ff, and has decided in 
■principle so fl 01A i i \ t , Vt* t, 

posses* aa equal titl Compaie 
here / St,, lu 176 ff, where certais 
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"been imparted regarding their co itents, &c * Southern 
Buddhism, however, supplies us with copious and pos-* 
sihly trustworthy accounts of the first centimes of its 
•existence, as well is of the growth of the Buddhist faith 
generally, a Pali historical literature having grown up 111 
Cej lo-i at a comparatn ely early period, SK * one of the most 
important works of which- — the Mahavansa of Mahanatna, 
composed towards A D 480 — has alrtadv been published, 
both in the original text and in an English t ersion 


doubts are urged by me against tome 
of bis »s usnptio"s, as *l.o st*>ci»lly 
■with regard to Bnddhaghosha s 
highly significant part in the ehaji 
ing of the PdU Tipitaka Kern has 
recently m bis F^say O-er de Jaar 
telling der luidthjlct Buddies en.gone 
far beyond those objections of mine , 
but as it seems to me he goes fur 
ther than tbs case requires , see L l 
C El, 1874 p 719 At any rate, 

even fully acknowledging the part 
be'onging to Buddlnglmsba it ap 
1 ear» to me now that the claim of 
the riUTipiUha to Supe-ior cii»i 

n ility is after all, far stronger than 
tha of the Sin Ant texts of the 
No then, huddhut« from which as 
from the ea-red wi itings of the Jai 
11- , it isdistingn .hed, greatly to Its 
adi jnta-e by its compa-ative f m 
plieity and brevity C. al o S Beal s 
ier\ pertinent ob ervatiors in the 
Ind An hq iv go 

* The most authentic information 
as yet is to be found m the Intro 
dilution t« G Tumour a edition of 
th» Mahaiansa (1835 Ceylon) and 
ill he scattered ess i> a of thiescholar 
also though only in very g neraL 
1 u line, m We'tergaord’s Catalogue 
of the Copenhagen Indian MS > 
(•846, Havnim) which omprue a 
tolerable numberof the e Fan iorks 
purchased by 'he celebrated P-aA 
in Ceylon Clough a writings too 
contain much tha* bears up n this 
subject also Spiegel s cdota 
Palita Exceedingly copious infor 
illation regarding fcon hem Bud 
dh’etn is contained ta a woth th«h 
has just reachid me by B Spence 


Hardy, Eastern Itanadnsn, an Ae 
count oft! i' Origin, Lutes, Ac , of the 
Order of Mendicants founded by Go 
fama Buddha 1 ondon, 1850, 444 pp 

I he author was twenty years a \\ es 
lejan missionary in Ceylon and ap 
pears to bate employed this time to 
excellent purpo-e [This was fol 
lowed 111 1853 by his Manual o) 
Buddhism, also a very valuable work 
— The study of P 41 i and its litera 
ture has recently taken agreat spring 
particularly through the labours of 
V Fansboll (D/ amnapada, \S 3 S 
Piv Jatalas t86l Dotnr nWai* 
tala 1871, 1 <n Jatalas 1872 Vie 
Jitala together unlh its ( nmmentary 

I I 1 lS75t James ne Alms {Intrr> 
(llirt ion to haehrhayanas Gramnut 
1S03 AManayalutiuia'i 1806I F 
Grnubl»t(txtrai/jdu Paruta 18701 

1 Feer [Daharasu'ia and other# of 
these Piusuttav in his Tex rj firw 
da K and jour 1869 ff), Job all 
uayeff (PdtimoIIAajiitta and Fufto 
dtjo, 1869 Grnmmaire Falte 1S74, 
l’li-s an emtiou 1872' L Kuhn 
lhacirl djanappalarcnee '•jitc m n, 
1869 1871 Beitragi zur Pali Gram 
natl 1875), E Senart {(7 
de hachchayana, 1S71) B Child-ia 
(AAucfdiiiapnOia 1869 D edtororif 
of tit Pi> 1 Language 1872-7-,) M 
( nomdra Svdmj (Sitt&riDjxPa 1874) 
to which may be added the gram 
matical writings of W Ste-rck (lS,S 
tbG:) and Fr Muller (1867-69) 

*«» Northern Buddhi m has hk. 
wise found its historians She 
Tibetan Tdratjitha ( ee note 35 
cites as his precursors Bhatighati 
Indradatta Eehemeodrabhadra. 
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With respect now to the scriptures of the Northern 
.Buddhists, the Sanskrit originals namely — for it is these 
alone that concern us here — we must, m the first place, 
keep m -view that, even according to the tradition, their 
existing text belongs only to the firet century of our era, 
so that, even although there should be works among them 
dating from the two earlier councils, yet these were m 
any case subjected to revision at the tmrd In the next 
place, it is d pnon improbable — nor is it indeed directly 
alleged — that the whole of the existing works owed their 
origin to this thud council, and amongst them theie mu 3 t 
certainly be many belonging to a later period An d lastly, 
we must cot even assume that all the works translated m 
the Tibetan Kagyur were already m existence at the time 
when translations into Tibetan began to be made (ui the 
seventh century) , for the Kagyur wa3 not completed all 
at once, but was only definitively fixed after a prolonged 
and gradual growth* From these considerations alone, 
it is abundantly plain how cautious we ought to be in 
making use of these works But there is still more to be 
borne in mind For even supposing the origin of the most 
ancient of them really to date from the first and second 
councils, 947 still, to assume that they were recorded in 
writing so early as this is not on \jprma fane, question* 
able, but is, besides, distinctly opposed to analogy, since we 
are expressly informed that, with the Southern Buddhists, 
the consignment to writing only took place in the year 
B c 8o, long subsequent to both councils The mam pur- 
pose of the third council under Kani3hka may possibly 
just have been to draw up written records, had such 
records been already in existence. Buddhism could hardly 
hare been spbfc up thus early into eighteen different sects, 
as we are told was the case m Kamshka’s time, only 400 
yeara after Buddha’s death Why, during all the eighteen 
centuries that have since elapsed no such amount of schism 
has sprung up, evidently because a written basis was tnen 
secured. I-astly, one important point v. hiob must not oe 


* trecnhng to Csoma Koro 1, the Bhabra miasire as to the dJianma 
Tje> taa tranfUt-ona date from toe paliydyini sb they then stood render 
sleuth to tV tti .rtesnth centuries, *nch a msppos troti ertremely doubt 
principally from the nut h fill here juBt u in the case of the 

ia Ihe data con tamed in the Pdli Tip: {aka {«* note 343) 
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lost sight 0! 111 estimating the authenticity of the exiting 
Buddhist scriptures 13 the circumstance that the sources 
from which they v ere drawn were in a different language 
True, we cannot make out with absolute certainty in what 
language Buddha taught and pTeached , hut as it was to 
the people he addressed himself, it is m the highest degree 
probable that he spoke in the vernacular idiom Again, 
it was in Migadhu * that the first council of his disciples 
assembled, and it was doubtless conducted in the dialect 
of this country, which indeed passes as the sacred language 
of Buddhism The same remark applies to the second 
council, as well as to the one which, according to the 
Southern Buddhists, 19 the third, both of which were like- 
wise held in Magadha f Mahendra, who converted Cey- 
lon in the year following this third council, took with hun 
to that island the Hagadhi language, aftem aids' called 
Pah { this, too, is the dialect in which the inscriptions of 
this period, which at least bespeak Buddhistic influence, 
are composed 918 At the last council, on the contrary, 
which falls some 300 years later, and at which the existing 
scriptures of the Northern Buddhists are alleged to hate 


* In the old capital (Rijigriba) 

+ In the new capital (Pa)aliputra) 

* Th-1 1 ill could hare been d« 

▼ loped in Cejloo from an imported 
Sanskrit is altogether laeoneeivabk- 

348 The edicts of Piyadaai (resent 
themselves to ua in three distinct 
dialects Oub of these, that of 
Dhauli exhibits a number of the 
peculiarities which distinctively be 
Ion; to the ArdliiTnigedbl of the 
Jamas and the dialeet designated 
llajadhi by the Prlkrit gram man 
an It is in l that the Bhabra mis- 
»ivc add res ed to the third council 
is composed— a circunss ance which 
conclusively pro-es that it wa« then 
*be official language of Buddhism, 
and, in point oi fact, ILfgadhS (since 
Do suit belongs geographically to 
•bis district) tec I it 111 1S0 and 
my Es-3y on the Bhagavat) of the 
Jams*, u 396 Put then on the 
other hand this dialect di plays a 
particularly marked divergence from 
Pah, thn Upg.’-s —hi h his cotee 


down to us officially under the aim 
of Md-pidhl, and wuch pres-nts 
special features of resemblance to 
that cislcct rati°r which is eo 
ployed in the nscnptions of Girnar 
rhe(j'i“8 J ion haalh-refore been rai'ea 
whether Pfli is really entitled to the 
name lligadbf, which in tba Fill 
1 terature is applied to it, or whether 
it may not have received this title 
merely from motives of ercle lMtiCal 
policy, having reference to the sig 
nificaiioe of the land of Magadha in 
the history of Buddhi m Wester 
gaordevensurtnue [Cib rdcn&Lcs’tn 
Zatraim der 1 nducim GfschtcKlc p 
S7 n , iSoi) that Pdli is identical 
with the dialect of Uyjiyici, the 
mother tongue of Mahendra who 
was born there ard I nut Kuhn 
(Beueoy cur Pdi 1 Grannafjl p 7 
1S75) adopts thia opinion. Put 
Plschel | Jtnaer Lu Ztit 187; p 
3 > 5 ) and Chillers (Pdh Diet., Pre 
face p vu.) pronounce again-t it. 
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been compiled, the language employed for this purpose 
■was not Magadhl, but Sanskrit, although not the purest 
TheTeason of this lies simply m the locality Tor this 
concluding council was not held in Slagadha, nor even in 
Hindustan at all, whose rulers were not then favourably 
disposed towards Buddhism, hut m Kashmir, a district 
which— partly no doubt in consequence of its being peopled 
exclusively by Aryan tnbes* but partly also (see pp 26, 
45, 178) because, like the North-West of India generally, 
it has to he regarded as a chief seat of the cultivation of 
Indian grammar— had preserved its language purer than 
those Aryans bad been able to do who had emigrated to 
India, and there mingled with the native inhabitants 
Those pnest3,t therefore, who here undertook the compila- 
tion and recording in writing of the sacred scriptures were, 
if not accomplished grammarians, yet in all probability 
sufficiently conversant with grammar to be able to write 
passable Sanskrit J 

Agreeably to uhat has just been eet forth,**® it is in the 
highest degree risky to regard, as has hitherto been done, 

* The Greet* and -Scythians were Hi be regarded u one of tl»« Khi* 
both too scanty in numbers, and too made s«ot« that bunched off from 
short a time in close contict with Buddhism in the first centuries of 
the na‘i»es, to exercise any influence iU existence The legendary nar 
in the way of modifying the fan- rativ-s of the personal activity of 
guagc its founder Mebivlrs, not only re 

+ And jt was evidently priests, fer it excluaivelj to the same d» 
educated men therefore, who farmed tnct which Buddhism eleo reeagnis”* 
tliO third council In the firet two, as ila holy land, but they, moreover 
laymen may have taken part, but diopHy ao close so affinity to the 
the Buddhistic hierarchy had had accounts of Buddha’s ministry that 
time to develop sufficiently in the we cannot but recognise in the tno 
interval groups of narratives merelv varUDg 

% Bnmouf think* d?ffere*illy,.£r»*f forma of common rettui .acences. 
4u Bv.ddk pp 105, 106, *e also Another indication that the Jama 
Xaeaen, I Ah , il 9 491-493 [but sect arose in this way out of Bud 
see 7 Si , Di, 139, I79 ff ] dhiem — although bysome itbes even 

in Beside the t»o branches of been regarded as of pre Bjddhiatic 
Buddhistic literature discussed in origin — is effuded bv the eircum 
the foregoing pages— the FSli texts etance, amongst others, tL ants s^red 
of tbe Southern and the c aisky * texts ate e'jb’d, not S*traM, but 
texts of the Northern Buddhists— Angat aod consequently, in contra 
there stands a third group, occupy distinction to- the oldest Buddhist 
ing from its original constitution, texts winch date from the Vedic 
a kind of intermediate pkce between Sutra period, belong father to the 
the other two— namely, the Ariba A nqti stage, that is to say, to tl e 
wigadbi texts of the Jamas lb» period when the ASgas or Veddngas 
sect of the Jamas ia la ill probibildv work* posterior to the Vedte Sutras, 
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thu data yielded by a Buddhistic literature fashioned in 
thi 3 1 ay as vabd for the epoch of Buddha himself, •which 
is removed from the last council by an interval of four, 
or, if we accept the Southern chronology, of nearly six! 
centuries Oral traditions, committed to writing in a 
different language, after such a senes of 5 ears, and more 
over only extant in a mass of writings that be several 
centuries apart, and of which the oldest portions have still 
to be critically sifted out, can only be used with extreme 
caution , and & prion the data they furnish serve, not 
so much to characterise the epoch about which they tell 
as rather the epoch, in particular, in which they receiv ed 
their present shape But howev er doubtful, according to 


■were produced But th»re is & 
further circumstance which is quite 
cond jave as to this point — namely 
that the langnige in which the-** 
texts ere composed end which, ac 
eording to the icholiasts, U Ardha 
infeadhl, exhibits & more do 
Veloped and considerably liter 
phase thuo the langu*g» of the 
Pdh texts, to which, in its turn, 
the Pill scholia expresslv applj 
the designation Mfgadhl (At the 
same time there ire alto dia 
lectic differences between the two ) 
See my piper on the Bhagaratt 
2 .«♦*» 373, 39& 

11 1 41° To the eleven principal 
Angia have *0 be added a large 
number of other writings rtyled 
UpAfgtt, i'ula Sutra, Kalpa Sitra, 
Sc A11 ennmexition of die entire 
set, showing a total of fiftv woiks 
contis'fng of about 600000 tie) os 
may be 6»in in Ri,eadra LS.i 
'Iitras i\ofi«j 0/ £jn<»yit 3 / 55 , 
67 tf, 1874 Of the.* texts— 
our knowledge of the Jamas is 
otherwise d need from Ervhmaiijt 
sources only —all thit has hitherto 
J««n published is a fragment of 
the fifth Afiga or BhagvVf Sut w , 
datmg perhaps from th* f r-t esn 
, B!? of 0 erj » e3 ^ hy mys»]f 

j'.gMl) I” l 

\ioo7J, 1 bare also given an account 
of the Eursja-jrrapxajsU, or seventh 
Upfflga Sutra a commentary 00 


which is raid to has e be*n composed 
by Bhadrabibu «v 4 tmn aotfco- of 
the Kilpa-Sfitra, 1 work aeeminglv 
written in the seventh century 
Lastly, there is a tran'Ution by 
Stevenson (1S4S) of this Kalpa 
SUtra itself, which stands thirtieth 
in the list of the sacred teats Cf 
ftboS J Warren OvcTdegodidiinit 
tat m tei;«y«nye Btgnptcn dtr 
Jamai 1875 Tlianks to G Evhl*r 1 
friendly exertions the Royal Lioran 
in Berlin has lately acqu»ed po^srs 
(ion of nearly all these fifty sacred 
texts, wnh or Without eotemen 
tones, and in pood o’d MSS , no 
that we may hope soon to be 
better informed regarding them — 
But the Jamas have si oagreatSig 
mficaneein connection with Sanskrit 
literature, more especially for grim 
mar and lexicography, an well as on 
acconnt-of the histones) and legend 
ajy matter which they have pre erved 
(see above, p 214. and cf my 
paper on the 'Wrun^aya VSht'oj* 
1S58) One of their mo't honoured 
nam «= 13 that of Hemichsrdra who 
flonn lied in the time of the Gur 
jira prince Kumirapdla (1CX8-1 17-) 
Under the title Toga hf-'ra Lecom 
posed a compendium cf the «faiua 
doctrines in twelve yn»H»a» the 
firt fonr of which, treating of their 
ethic' have recently been edited 
and translated by Ernst Wmdisch 
(Z D H G xsvm , lb, ff, 1874). 
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this view, are the validity and authority of these writings 
in reference to the subjects which they hate hitherto been 
taken to illustrate, they are nevertheless important, du 
the other hand, for the history of the inner development 
or Buddhism itself, though even here, of course, their" trust- 
worthiness is altogether relate e For the many marvel- 
lous stones the} recount both of Buddha himself and of 
his disciples and other adherents, as well as the extravagant 
mytholog} gradually developed in them, produce upon the 
whole the impression of a wild and formless chao3 of fan- 
tastic in mentions 

Our chief object must now, of course, be to establish a 
relate chronology and order of sequence amongst these 
various writings— a task which Bnrnonf, whose researches 
are our sole authority on the subject,* also set himself, 
and which he has executed with great judgment and 
tolerable conclusiveness And, first, of the Sutras, or 
accounts of Buddha himself Burnout dindes these into 
two classes the simple Sutras, and the so-called tfaM- 
xcupndyo or Mahdy&na-Sitfras, which he declares to be 
the more modern of the two w point of language, form, 
and doctrine As far as the Ja f ter point is concerned, he 
is no doubt right For, in the first place, in the Sfaha- 
vaipulya-Sdtras Buddha appears almost exclusive!) sur- 
rounded by gods md Bodhisuttvas (beings peculiar to the 
Buddhistic mythology), whereas in the simple Sfitras it 
is human beings who mostly form his following, with 
whom gods are only now and then associated. And, in 
the second place, the simple Sdtras do not exhibit any 
trace of tho3e doctrines which ire nob common Buddhistic 
property, but belong to the Northern Buddhists only as, 
for example the worship of Amitabha, Mafljuin, Aval ola- 
tesvara, Adibuddha t and the Dhyambuddlias, and further, 
do not contain any trace oF mystic spells and wag'C 
formulas, all of which are found, and in abundance, irrthe 


* I cannot refrain /mm erprea tured»alh mo irrepamble Ice* tc 
mg ben, in a few word* at l-sst, learning, a* well as to all 
•ny sincere and profound »o rrow him, ani which is the i*me tcic_ 
w the .a sheet*, winch I revered in d lores him. .... 
jo gladly hare submitted to f The word « fe'tod ln a to ” 1 3 


would so gladly hare submitted to 7 me worn is ■“ 
his judgment ere pM.i"g through different sense ID those P 0 / 1 ’® 0 * 
thepress £u Jne Eurnouf has been the Jfir^ukyopamshad which * 
taken from among us. Hi* preia* due to G-wJipio*- 
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ahav aipuly e -Siitris only But whether the urcumstnice 
hat the language of the lengthy poetical pieces which 
ate inserted with special frequency in these last, appears 
in a much more degenera f ed form— to wrt, a medley oi 
Sanskrit, Prakrit, and Pali — than is the case with the 
pro'-e portions is to be taken as a proof of the postenont j 
of the Jfahavaipnlya-Sutras, does not seem to be quite so 
certain as let Do these poetical portions, then, really 
agree so completely in form and substance, with the 
prose text m respect to the several points just instanced 
that they may he regarded as merely an amplification or 
recapitulation of it * Or are they not rather distinguished 
from it precisely.m these points, so that we might regard 
them as fiagments of older traditions handed down in 
\ erse, exactly like the analogous pieces .wiuch occur so 
often in the Brahmanas 7 * In the latter case we should 
have to regard them as ^roof, rather that the Buddhist 
’cgends, &c , were not originally composed in Sanskrit 
oat in vernacular dialects from the account of the 


* We mu. t be content nthsimplj 
i ullmff th* question, as we are still 
ntifortutiaUly without the Smskpit 
teat of even a single on* of these 
hjlra* , the sole exception bein’ an 
insignificant fragment from ttv* 
Lahti w lira one of the Mibdrai 
pairs Sutrs3, communicat'd by Fou 
cs js si the end of h,s edition of (be 
Tibetan translation of this work 
[The entire text of the Lalita 
»i lira, in twenty seven chapters 
has since appeared in the SHI 2nd , 
edited by Pijendra Uli Ultra 
(1S53 f ) , tL* translation breaks 
off at chapter in Foo-aas pab- 
li.bed the fouHb chapter ei the 

Sad dharria-pundarlka in 1852 and 
Ivon Feer an A radio 1, named 
PralJdria, in 1 26 7 fAStly, (be 
Kiranda ryu’io a terribly inflated 
M-thdidna Sutra, in honour of Ara 
1 h teiiari ba* been edited by 
Sjfjsrmta '•im'Lrani (CM*. 1S73) 
A tn- a ion of the Latitt nstars 
b gun Vr S Ivimmti in 1874, 
embrace o far the first fire 
chap er , »nd is accompanied w.tb 


eery copious notes — The conjecture' 
expressed shore as to the poe ical 
portions bad previously been ad. 
t Sneed — allium nhen I wro’c I 

ir^s no* a its re of the fact— in fie 
Jburn At Soe. Bey} , l8,l p 283, 
se» I ft, 111 140 It was sub* 
queritly worked ont in greater 
detail by Mj*ndra L. Uitrs, in a 
special es ar on the dialect of these 
Ol'his, likewise in lari id /*. hue 
Beng (1854,^.0 6) Here th* date 
o’ ihej* cum pc s Iro 13 even carr'ed 
back to t] e period ltnmediateh « j* 
cecding Buddha a death, sec Muir, 
On} S Text * 1 3 its ff Eero 
Over de Jar^Ul ■>} p lobf, c .->3 
not s*e in thes* Gilhia anr p**nl ar 
dialect, bu‘ merely later rersic as of 
stanns originally conpes I in pure 
Prdkyit Laatlr, Edward Mu' Ur, in 
his tract, Der D cftfci rfer Cithi its 
Lalda n tnio (Ueimar 1874) per 
ceir es in (lira the voit oi poets 
who were n^t quit* at horn* in 
Ssn»kfit and who ex ended to it 
the laxntss of their own vernai 
•eilar 
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Chinese tra eller, Fa Hrm, who made a pilgrimage from 
China to India and back in AD 399-414.it would ap- 
pear tint the Mahavaipalya-Sui-as were then alraaov 
pretty widely diffused, since he mentions ceteral of th: 
doctrines peculiar to them as e>tensiv eh studied *«» 

Of the simple Stitias, it is at least possible, m the ao 
sence of evidence, that such as are concerned solely with 
Buddha's personality may be more ancient than those 
relating also to persons who In cd some hundreds of year* 
later, but beyond this we cannot at present determine 
anything Their content* are of a somewhat multifarious 
description, and for the several divisions we sl»o find spe- 
cial technical designations * They contain cither simple 
legends, styled ItyvJ la and Vv<H-arana (corresponding to 


w The account* of Fa Hun are 
fai «nrpa _ed in moment by tho>« 
of Hiuan Thsang, who travelled 
over India tb* years 629-645 4 D 
Of special importance also are the 
Chinese translations of Buddhistic 
worts, which are neaily all ba e<l 
upon tb» texts of the northern 
Buddhist' uid some of which pro 
less to bt very ancient. Of four 
such translations of the Lalita 
Vistan, the first is 'aid to have 
leen made at * data so early as 
x D 70-76 the **coild to 1 p 30S 
and the thud ill 652, s"e on this 
J '■t , in 140 vm 326 Similarly, 
the Sad dharrna pundari 1 a is said to 
have been thrice translat'd first 
>n a D 2S0, next in x D 397-402, 
ami again 111 a V 601-605 Beal, in 
the/ndianAidiJ ,iv 90, qr, mentions 
m only a treu J.tion of the Brah 
via_,dla Sulra- of the year a.D 420 
but tl 3 a whole set of f fty Sutras 
{among tthem e J , the Sieityd aia) 
ttansUted at different date* from 
x u 70 fo 600 tod by various 
self lass, all o{ them trom Sanslpt 
or Pili —ill, therefore, from the 

Indian original,— whereas the trans 

Utions of later times were mostly 
derived through the medium of the 
'Tibetan For the on'i'istn of the 
respective texts, fuller particular* 
of these, in part <0 ancient, tnrnela 


tiont would of cours« be of great 
importance Of ooeof these works, 
* version of the Abhmihl remana 
Sutra, a aosipIHe tmshtioa bar 
recently leen published by E J, 
under the title TAr Bomanhe Lt 
gad of Sal jo. Buddha, t £75 The 
special points of relation bare found 
to Christian legends si* very striking 
The question which party was the 
borrow pr Beal properly leaves tin 
determined, yet in all likelihood we 
have here simply a similar ease to 
that of thesjipropriatioiiof Christian 
legends by the worshippers of hy h 
na — Highly important for the hi' 
tory of >01 them Buddhism is 
W Wr siljew a worlr, draw n from 
ribeto Chinese source*, Der Bud 
dhnrus, 1S60 as also Tirandtha's 
History of Buddhism jn India, a 

woih r-cnuposed lo late a* tfa$, tut 

resting upon older, and in part 
San^tyi t, authorities reoderedmto 
Russian by V7*ss»Ij»t», — Tibe'an 
tea*, with German verson, by 
Scbiefner, 1869 cf, fliso Lassen 
/ AAT, tr 6, note 
* According to Spiegel 111 bis re 
view ot which I hue frequently 
availed jnygdf fc* e, of Burnouf a 
worL, in the Jahrb f-ir tens An 1* 
lS-15, p 547, most of these bane* 
are also found among the Southern 
Buddhists 
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thd Itihosa-Purcnas m the Brahmanas), or legends in the 
form of parables, stv led Avaddna, in which we find many 
elements of the later animal-fables, 551 or furthei, tales oi 
presages and ■wonders, Adbkvta-dharTr a > or again, single 
stanzas or songs of several stanzas ( Geya. and Gdthd) serv- 
ing to corroborate previous statements, or lastly special 
instruction in, and discussion of, definite topics, denomi- 
nated Upadeia and 1 \iddna All these reappear in a 

sumlar w 13 , only in a numb more antique guise and unoer 
different names,* m the Brahmanas and Aianyohas, as 
well as m the prose legends interspersed h< re and then 
throughout the nlah vBharata, which in style also (though 
not in language) offer the greatest resemblance to these 
Buddhistic Sdtras Quite peculiar to these latter,t how- 
ever, are the passages called Jaialas, wnich tTeat of the 
prior births of Buddha and the Bodhmattvas 
Now those data m the Sutias which have hitherto been 
taken as -valid for Buddhas time, but which we can onlj 
consider as valid, puiuanly, foi the time when the Siitms 
\ ere composed, arc chiefl) of a kind hearing upon the lus 
tory of the Indian religion For just as Buddha recog- 
nised tEie existence of caste, so, too, he naturally recognised 
the then existing Hindi Pantheon X But it must not by 
any means be imacin-'d that in Buddha’s time this Pan- 
theon had attained to that phase of development which 
v e here find in the Sutras, assuming that we follow the 


1 1 f ium the Cluuese translation 
SlaD Julies has published quite a 
collection of such stones for the 
most part Very short (£» Aradhnns 
Contra el Apolcjws Indian 1X59) 
Toe high importance of till e, as 
well as of the Buddhistic Jduks mid 
other stones g»nt«Hv, in the lite- 
rature of the fable and fairy tal», is 
Uown tu full relief be Beti/ev 13 the 
introduction toliu translation of thu 
Pahchatiiitra 

* Only G<tlii*nd DpMJ*t>a(Adcss 
it least) occur abo in tbe tr4h 
man** 

t AKhaugh contiectn g links are 

1 nied here and there in tbe MahS 

bbirataal,o especially in the twelfth 
000V Indeed, rainy of tbe Buddhist 


legends stand distinctly related to 
corresponding Brahmamc popular 
tat 3 and legend-, which they Lave 
auaply transformed (or conversely, 
into which they bare themselves 
been transformed] to suit th* object 

I Lassen s B«sertwn {I A K u 
453) tbat * Buddha recognised no 
grds refers only to the cirenrx 
■nance tbat they too are n.garded by 
him as subjected to the eternal suc- 
cession of existence , their existence 
itself he in no way deuied, for in the 
doctn les put into bis mnutb tbeii. 
is constant reference to them [He 
coobshed their significance how 
ever, n he did that of caste ] 
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Southern chronology and place Buddha m the sixth cen 
tury b c , that is, doubtless, in the period of the Bmhmanas 
— worl s m which a totally different Pantheon prevail 
But if, on the other hand, he did not teach until the fouith 
cent iff j ec, as must be the case if the assertion of the 
Tibetans and Chinese be correct, to the effect that the 
third coancil toot place under Kamshka (who lived a.d 
q£>), four hundred years after Buddha’s death — and this 
new 13 favoured by the circumstance that of the names of 
teachers, who are mentioned as contemporaries of Buddha 
<mtb as icappesr in the Brahmamcal writings all belong 
to tho literature o$ the Vedic Stitras, not to that of the 
Brahmanss — there would at least be a greater possibility 
it jmori, that the Pantheon found in the Buddhistic Sdtraa, 
together with similar data, might have some validity 
for tue time of Buddha, which on this supposition would 
be much nearer to them The details of the subject ate 
orefly these The Yahshas, Garudas, Kmnaras, 5 -- so often 
mentioned in these Siitras, are still quite unknown m 
the Brahmanas the name thfnava, too, occurs but sel- 
dom (once as an epithet of Vwtra, a second tune as an epi- 
thet of SushnaJ. and never in the plural to designate 
the Asuras generally , 853 nor are the gods evei My Jed 
Suras there 44 The names of the Nagas and Mahoragas 
ire never mentioned,* although flerpent-uorship itself 
(sarpayi idyd) is repeatedly refeired to,t the Kuinbhan- 


* Where thoKinnaraa and their 
wives appear as ‘heavenly choris- 
ter., as, t g, in the Jlegbaduta Ba 
ghiivaruj aid Mabd Bbdrata, I con 
t cure the word to be n popular 
'yaiulogicat adaptation from tbe 
Greek ttnpd, although the latter is 
properly only used of mournful, 
plaintive tones inrpnara itself is 
toraied after the ulodel of tan 
piruetn , 

3-3 Thia if a mistake the Danus, 
Ddaavas, appear even m the ft* 
nay, the former in tbe A vesta a* 

well, see AW* Mf, §73. Pinard 

y § 37, 38 (hei e aa earthly foes?) 

3S4 Ai.ro n s bastard formation 
from ojwvz resting on a misnnaer 
«»aadi ig cf th<" *<rd, rrhitb *« 
lire ugly „twlys*d into a sura The 


mention of Ihe term in Kir, HI $ , 
is patently a8 interpolation, as It M 
quite foreign to tbe Vedic texts 
* “In the sense of elephant the 
word wfja pccursonce in the V fibad 

Aranyakj, ICIdhy 1 1 24 ' (Er 

rata, first German ed ) {Also in the 
Ait £ 1 , viu 22, uherea* id the 
Sat Br, xi 2 7 U muhandga >« 
better interpreted, with Siytn*, ar 
•serpent The antiquity of this 
latter meaning is /around by etr 
inology cf £i>gl snate , see Kuhns 
Zcitrhrxfl, is 2 33 234 1 
f In the Atharia Saqihiti, in 
particular, man.) prayers are fii 
dnssed to the & 117 W*, in the Sat. 
Br they are cnee identified witn the 
Mas e in lie term hare original 
denoted ‘the start and other spirits 
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das * too, are absent Tms lack of allusion in the Brahmanas 
co any of these genu might he explained by supposing them 
to hiv e been principally the divinities of the inferior classes 
Of the people, to which classes Buddha specially addressed 
himself, and to whose conceptions and range of ideas he 
was therefore obliged to have particular legard In tins 
there may be a great deal of truth, hut the lemauung eyrie 
of deities, also, which appears in the Buddhistic Sdtras, 
is completely that belonging to the epic poetry In the 
Brahmanas, on the contrary, the name of Kuvera, for in- 
stance is only mentioned once + (and that m the Brahni im 
of the White Yajus) , K * Siva and Samhara only occur along 
with other appellative epithets of Rudra, and ore never 
employed alone as proper names to denote him , the name 
of Naxayanv again, is of extremely me occurrence, whilst 
feahia, 5 -® Vasava ,® 37 Han, Upendra, Janaidana, Pitanuha, 
are totally unknown W e thus pfercen e that the Buddhistic 
Sutia,, in all of which these names are prevalent lean,- 
sent pr« cisi ly the same stage as the Epic hteratuie J The 


of Ibe air I [Serpent- worship his 
unquestionably mythologies!, sjm 
helical relations , but, on the other 
hand, it his aUo a thoroughly real 
i8ti» background ] TkeMwtrayani 
Upamsh»tl does, utde d, mention 
the Saras \akBbas, and fjngaa but 
this Upaniokad belongs pee p 9S) 
altogether to the later period. It is 
allied to the f Buddhistic Sfltrss in 
content*, and probably also in age 
* Atirdof dwjTfsvmh ‘testielea 
a» Urge as jars (>) In the later 
Brahmmc&l writings they are 
stTled Rushndiaas Kushtndiidaa 
{ gourd t ) , fc aLo ilibldhara 
on V ij S-onh., xx 14 [Cf the 
Au) l/'w irtuiliu mAth 1111615 
xi 9 17 and penupi a 1 othesma 
efttns in Bih, M< 21 S 1 9° 3 . 
Both on bur ,p 47 ] 
f The Taittirtj a \jynyaVa, which 
contains set era I of these uime can 
not exactly be ranked with the BrSb 
tnana literature 

w AUo in the paral’el passages in 
the Hik Sitra and once besides in 
tbeAth S [tni 10. 38} 
us As an appellative epithet of 


Indra ‘tain occurs in the Btk «\e- 
but it 19 there employed of other 
gods as well 

57 As an epithet of Indra ibut 
tolas a name for bim)\:La\a oe 
curs once in Ath S,ti Sj 1 In 
tU*Niruku also xn 41, it appeals 
in direct connection with him hot it 
the sometime al_o with Agm ltid-cd 
iti» with Agm and not with Indra 
that the Vasns ire chiefly associated 
in the BrSlunanas, see I St ,v 2,0, 

24' 

t The Mirasu frequently meniion 
ed would almost appear to be a purely 
Buddhistic invention , in Brahma 
nic&l writings 1 have nowhere met 
with him [llmay efTs conjecture 
ip the introduction to his Gramm r* 
P-dit trait par Stan Gujard p vm , 
that the name Ilira is direc ly re 
lated to ilatrya, an epithet of Abn 
man in the Averts, and in such a 
way that both ' rmontmt n une 
emjue a«'<nftire 4 fa ^rarctwn del 

Iruiuens ef rfci i/mrfous u rendered 
ex r melj doub ful bv the cere 
eiretmstaice tbat nothine of the 
sort ocean anywhere in the "Veda 
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non-mentioa of Krishna 313 proves nothing to the contrary, 
the worship of Krishna as a divinity being of altogether 
uncertain date *- 3 besides, it 13 still a question whether we 
have not really to understand him by the Asura Krishna 
who is repeatedly referred to m these Sutras (see p 14S} 
— Althougu — to notice other points besides the Pantheon 
— the lunar astensms in the Sutras begin with Knitikd, 
that is to Sly, still retain their old order, we r.mnn*- 
adduce this as proof that a comparatively high antiquity 
ought to be assigned to these writings, for the new order 
of the astensms probably only dotes from the fourth or 
fifth century a.d , all that results Jrom this is, that the 
particular passages axe earlier than this last-mentioned 
date As an indication, on the contrary, of ft date not 
specially ancient, v,e must certainly regard the mention of 
the planets, as also the occurrence of the word dinara 
(from denarius), which Bornouf (p 424, n.) has twice met 
with m the olde- Siitras (sea Lassen, / AK, il 348; 

As regards the second division of the Buddhist scrip- 
tures, the Vinayz-Pitaka or precepts concerning discipline 
and worship, these are almost entirely wanting in the 
Pans collection, doubtless because they are looked upon 
as peculiarlr holy, and are therefore kept as secret as pos- 
sible by the priests, beino- indeed specially intended "for 


(Gopstha Br , 1. 2S s*e no*e 166, is 
only an apparent exception, Coe 
probably to Buddhistic infin-nce) 
if. therefore, a direct conn-ction 
resllj exist* beta een M£r» and Ann 
Miiotq it c*n only hire cone about 
id histone times, and for this there 
u nowhere any analo-y 
w* Whether the Soa'bem Bad 
dhists are acquainted wilh Kpsh’ij 
is not yet clew Boddhia pnor 
b rib as Kapha has, accordin' to the 
text published in Panaboll sedition, 
p 194, nothme to do iritfe Krishna 
the JitaVa as Mahikaph* (f*o 461 
in We>ters»ard a Cotat, p. 41) can 
hardly hare any reference to him 
either, but whit of the Jfiaka a a 
Kf.iratfro 341 in Westercxinl a 
G< (at , p, 40) The expression in 
Hardy, -East Jfcm-, p 41, "Fob 
»- e re. a lonth, your hair la hie 


that of Krishna (/ St, tu. 161), ia 
unfortunately not before u# fa the 
critical text EUfihtuo»the piuijo 
Simply mean, “ Your h«r is yet 
black The fact of Kfubna 
appearin' in the Abhidhinapmi! 
pit! aa a name of YUbno pro*es, 0* 
course, J oat aa little for the ancient 
texts as the palronyniies Kanhi, 
Katibiysna in the aehol on Kaebeh, 
V 2 4 iSenart, pp. ibj tS5),*hKb 

hare necessarily lo be referred tithe 

epic or dinne personality t>5 Krishna, 

*-* Oa the sign 'fiance of the dais 
contained in the JIiblbHshya on 
tbs point, as ef St, *na 349 for 
the earliest occurrence of Kpshn* in 
an inscription, aee Biyley la Jottrn 
At.S0C. Ben3 tS$4- P.S 1 
which ef 1 Sr, n. Si, and Dr 
XUsar CcScr JTjvins t Gtlurtt'nt 
P 3I & 
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the clergy — Like the Buddhist mythology the Buddhist 
hierarch) was a thing of gradual g-ov. ih. Buddha, as we 
have seen, received all without distinction as disciples, and 
when ere long, in consequence of the great numbers, and 
of the practice of living constantly together, except in the 
winter season, some kind of distribution of rank was re- 
quired, it was upon the principle of age* or merit t that 
this took place As the Buddhist faith spread more and 
more, it became necessary to distinguish between those 
who devoted themselves entirely 10 the pnestly calling, 
the IkiH husX monks, and IhUjhunis, nuns, on the one 


* The aged were exiled r&anrc, 
a voril Rot, nnfrequ*nlly added to 
a p-cper nam* ia the Brahmin cal 
SUtraa to dis wguaU a particular 
person from younger namesakes 
po nts of connt>.tion herewith are to 
to found in the Urfhmapu tUa 
[Regarding the winter season a»e 
thilleB Pdlt J>irl, a. r ttmo ] 
t The aeneraUe *ere ttyled ar\ 
ant (4 fntfn), also a title bestowed 
noon teachers in the Brihm&nas. 

X Vi ben Pdmni speaks of Bhtkshc 
Sutns,«nd?rresastheir*nthors PX- 
rfiarya and Kannaoda, teaching (it 
3 iio, ill) that their rnraectite ad 
£*r*nts ar* to be at j led PirfAirmu 
and Kannandina., and (it z So) 
thstthe S vitro of the former is called 
Parisirtya, the allusion most be to 
Btahmarucal m-ndicanU, emcethese 
names are not mentioned in End 
dhutic writings. By W llson too, in 
the eecond edition of h is Dictionary, 
iarmoncfin is giren *3 beggar, ten 
,100s mendicant, member of the 
fourth order ' [According to the St. 
Petersburg Dictionary, from Aroara, 
n 7 41, and Hemichandra, £09 j 
But the circumstance most not be 
oTtrlooked that, according to the 
Calcutta scholiasts neither of these 
two rules 0' Punmi i« eaplamed in 
the Habib' iabja, and that posiNj 
therefore, they may not be Piium a 
stall, hot posterior to the tune of Pa 
tamjali (The PdtiSanno bhiksha 
T»h a least, are rcaiiy mentioned 
in the Bhishya to it 2. 66 see / 
Sc, xiu. 340]— That menlictnt 


monks must, as a matter of m., 
hare been p-”_ c ir!» num-roos in. 
Plmni e tine is apparent fura ths 
many rules he pTts lor the lonna- 
tion of worda n 124 eonne-tion c.y, 
iViAi.bilti.ra, 11 z. 17 , iiiAi'.db;, 
tiU t IS 5 , iniiadu, m. 2 . l&S 
tkjt'J : tVa from ilSxVd mthe sense of 
iiihaVdsiiTiionCaai, it 2 33 Com 
pare.inoar^cj'ar alsOit-l yo.wh.'o 
the femat-oa oftae nunsfor ferns'll 
mendicants (fntrwoa, and, in ths 
ffana, prarrdjiil) 13 treated of, which, 
can only re'er ts tfaidhutie femi’e 
mendicants [Th 3 Us* rule, which 
girts th* epitht . ‘ nr^m ’ aa s scecitl 
(not as an indispensable) quality 
of t!i9 friMiJ taken ia connec- 
tion with it t 127, can hardlT 
be sa-d to thro » a Terj faTonraVe 
tight on the ‘ Tiigmity of tne claxs 
generally, e£. Slann,Tiii. 363 note 
330 aboTe The words Mi-ntnitlnix, 
t 2. 9, and feulAutiAa, it 4 6, 
likewise tihibu & xery distinct Bud- 
dhistic eolonnog , on this eee / 
t 140 £ On Buddhistic m*ndi- 
canta at the time of the Bhishya, 
*** the data coiL-cted in I St mi 
540 £}— The entire institution el 
the fourth order reat3 «ss*ntially on 
the Sirpfchja d"c.nn» and its ex- 
tension was certainly due to a large 
««snt to Buddhism Theredorrtd 
dish yellow garment (AaiAdyaniaiija) 
and the ton'ure t«auiotifya) are the 
principal badges of tie Buddies 
t uijAsi g*e eiore, pp 7 S, 217 
On a commentaTT ex .ant in India, 
on a Bsishn nnoa, ttl 
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band, and the Buddhist laity oa the other, up&sakas and 
■updsiXds* Within the pnesthood itself, again, nume- 
rous shades of distinction in course of time grew up, 
until at length the existing hierarchy arose, a hierarchy 
which differs very essentially from the Brahmawcal 
one, inasmuch as admission to the pnestly order is 
still, as in Buddha’s time, allowed to members of the 
lowest castes on the same conditions as to any one else. 
Among the laity the Indian castes still continue to exist 
wherever they existed in the past , it is only the Brahman 
caste, or priesthood by birth, that has been abolished, and 
m its place a clergy by choice of vocation substituted 
The Buddhist cult, too, which now is second to none in 
the world for solemnity, dignity, pomp, and specialities 
was originally exceedingly simple, consisting mainly in 
the adoration of the image of Buddha and of his relics 
Of the latter point we are first informed by Clemens Alex- 
sndruras Afterwards the same honour was paid to the 
relics of his most eminent disciples also, and likewise to 
princes who had deserved specially well of Buddhism. 
The story of the ashes of Menander, related by Plutarch 
(see Wilson, Artana, p 283), is doubtless to be understood 
in this sense t Now this relic- worship, the building of 
steeples — traceable, perhaps, to the topes {stupas) which 


• Or ipecially JueWAopdiaia, lad- 
dhopiUihi, as vc find i’ several tiu.es 
m the Mrelihtkatl 
+ For 1 regard Menander, who on 
lue come ii called Mmantla, as ulen 
tiea| with Milmda, king of SiraU 
(Sikata), respecting whom tee Tar 
nour In the Joum As Soc Benj , 
▼ 530 /T , Burneuf, 1 p 621 , 
and CalaX MSS Or Btil liaun,, 
p 50 (From an article bjr Spiegel m 
the Ktcler A tlgemtinc Aft ittaUtcAryi, 
July 1852, p s® 1 " w hi<-fi haa just 
reached me while correcting these 
sheets, 1 lee that Be 11 fey has already 
identified Menander with Blilinda 
feee the Berlin Jahrbuchir fur tens 
ttnsrh £ntil t i%42 p 8?‘] )— Sctuef 
ner in his notice, Other Jndra’s 
Donnerknt, p 4 of the aspirate Ini 
press 1 on, 1848, has et pressed the 
conjecture that the Buddha Atnitf. 


bha, who ii uniformly placed in the 
western country Bukhara!!, may be 
identical with Amyntas, whose name 
appears us Amits on hia coins , in 
the name Baa ill, too (m Schmidt's 
Dsangtvn p 331), he discovers the 
word fiaaiKtvs [ButSchiefnercalla 
my attention to the circumstance, 
that as far back as 1852 in his 
EmSn'tingta tend BericKtyjungtn tu 
Schmtdts Ausgabt des Bsaatglun p 
56 fo p 2?6, I 3 at the Tibl'sn 
text he withdrew the identification 
of Bull 1 with fiaaiXivs Ins connec 
lion, too, of Amita with AmynUa, 
which.had been questioned by Xdp 
pen, ii 28, role 4, he now regards 
as doubtful ] The legend of the 
Western origin of the Sdkyaa 1 hire 
already ehsracterued (p 285) as per 
haps invented as a compimisni to 
Kamthkv 
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.owe their origin to tins relic-worship — the system of mona 
chism, the use of bells and rosanes,* and many other 
details, offer such numerous features of resemblance to 
Christian ritual, that the question whether Christianity 
may not perhaps bare been here the borrowing patty is 
by no means to he summarily negatived, particularly as 
it 13 known that Buddhist missionaries penetrated at an 
early period, possibly even in the two centuries preceding 
our era, into Western countries as far as Asia Minor This 
is still, however, an entirely open question, and requires 
investigation * 0 

The third division of the Buddhist sacred scriptures, the 
Abhdhama-PifaJca, contains philosophical, and especially 
metaphysical, discussions It is hardly to he imagined 
that Buddha himself was not clearly cognisant of the 
philosophical basis of his teaching, mid that he simply 
adopted this latter from Ins predecessors, so "that the 
courage and energy pertaining to its public promulgation* 
constituted his sole merit. But it seems just as certain 
that he wa 3 not concerned to propagate a philosophical 
system, and that bib aim was purely a practical one, to 

v * Afterwards adopted by the fee ted the growth of Baddh at ntaal 
Brfhmans also [The xery name and worship, u they did that of the 
yosai^baspossibtyansea from aeon- Boddlust legends, by soy means to 
fusion of the two Indian words yapa- be d) soused out of tana. Indeed, 
tnili and japdmJId, see ray paper, quite apart from the oft Tenanted 
U&tr iVina 1 GtburUfsii, pjl 340, question u to the significance of 
341 , KoppgD, J)<t Pdigum da Bud «ueh influences in the farther de 
d/ia, 11 and also my letter in Velopiaent of Krishna worship, there 

the Indian, Anlig it S3Q.J am legends connected with th* Sira 

560 See Ind Sha. p 64 (1857), eolt also, as to which it 13 not at all 
and the data from the Abbd Uoe'a a far fetched htpotbesis that they 
T»Tels in Tibet in Kfijjptn, u 561, hare reference to scattered Cline tun 
ik lift. According to the interest- missionaries tee I ft. 1. 421, 11 
mg discoTery made by Laboulaxe 39 $, 2 D II G , u»il 16b (r 
(see Huller, Clips, »t 185) and F 263) — That Western infioene- has 
Lsebreeht with regard to Barium played a part m Tibet finds support 
aud Josaphat, on* of the saints of inaletterof Scbiefner'B,aceordingto 
the CatboheCbnicb stands at length which, to a work of Dsaji Paqdita, 
rerealed as Bodhtsattra bunsalf— a Galen is mentioned as the physician 
discovery to which Remand a rogeni of the Persians, and is said to hiT£ 
ou% identification of Yfiaaa f , Yfiiasf been consulted by the first Tibetan 
with Biidsatf (iffm. *ur Binds, p. 91) king, along with a celebrated Indian 
might alone hare led , see Z 1 ) M and a celebrated Chinese physician 
G , hit 4S0. — Bot neither is the + lnibis courage the circumstance 

contrary supposition, ruinely, thst that h* belonged by binb to the 
Christian influences, may bare tf military caste finds expression. 
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awaken virtuous actions and dispositions. Thu u in 
accord with the circumstance, that whereas the Buddhists 
allege of the Sutra-Pitaka and the Vuuva-Pitaka that tber 
were delivered by Buddha hin self, in the c*tsa of the 
Abhi dhan fla-Pitaka, na the contrary, the} start with the 
a^miwmn that it is the production of his disciples. Ac- 
cording to Bnrncuf, the doctrines ol the Abhidharnu are 
m reality only a further development or continuation of 
the views here and there propounded in the Sutras, in- 
deed, tho writings in question often merely add single 
words to the thoughts expressed m the Sutras “ but m 
any case there exists an interval of several centuries be- 
tween the two, and that difference which distinguishes a 
doctrine still in its earliest beginnings from a philosophy 
which has arrived at its furthest dei elopmenh" * In the 
Brahma- Sutra of Badaravana doctrines are repeatedly 
combated which, on SamLara’s testimony, belong to two 
distinct schools of Buddhist philosophy, and consequently 
both of these, and perhaps also the other two school* 
which are ranked with them, belong to a period preceding 
the composition of this Brahma-Sdtra. — The doctrines 
themselves cannot he recognised v ith perfect distinctness, 
and their affinity, although undeniable, to the doctrines of 
the SamUya system is still env eloped m some obscuntv 
On this poult, however, so much is clear, that, although 
Buddha himself may actual!} have been in full harmony 
with the doctrines cf Kopila, as they then ensted.f jet his 
adherents developed these in their own fashion , in in? 


* Whether now, after (he,e rords 
cT BurnouTs, tie- eti, p. 5*2 I**- 
ren's new (/ AS , it 458 } 11 tea 
aVe — to the effect tint 'although 
in (he collection beano; the naise 
of AUidhanna,ther« sre»nliTici©f 

wncta date*, jet they oust all he 
aKifn-d to the penod preceding the 
third conned " (thia third count,! in 
EC. 275 hemS here expressly dis- 
tinguished Cron the fourth cod*r 
K»tu«hki)— appear* to me m tbe 
*er» hisbest decree doofc-fol 
w Cf. for ibis 7 £U in 132, 
•i»s Dooccer f»«clioiW dtr drier, 
j 2J4ff (1867) K5pp*n,i.2i4C— 
- 7a* extinction, the * blormg out 


cf lOdiTiduiJ existen-e raj eerta-rJy 
tbe £o*l to which Boddhx at? r-d 

l.vdlj Lov ever, the resjTjns«f this 

existence inio noJiiof but only iU 
relnrototnesiioesmeef aniyi or 

uocDn»ciousae«j which belonged t> 

primeval Bitter before it attun-d 
to dfTclopnen *t #U,“ Tu. C 
js:. I 8 j 7 P- 77 ° * 3 ? ) 

CKi/Jcr, thinks diS-r-n'Jr, p, il 
D*L,e r Xtnrfra. 

t \v ere te reaiy 1 o be *cent S-d 
with the Sdkioojs o'thelfn J*v»p 
L’pimshid (eeep 07) ve*b5»»d hive 
in th is ■'Drkto.erawyfiireettviSene 
to tb- above eff— t 
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same w'ty as the followers of Kapila also pursued their 
own path, and so eventually that system arose which is 
now extaut under the name Samkhya, and winch diffrra 
essentially from the Buddhist philosophy* To the four 
schools into which, as we have just seen, this philosophy 
was split up at a comparatively early period, foui others 
■were afterwards added-~or perhaps the 0 e superseded the 
former — hut neither have the doctrines of these later 
schools been as yet set foith with anything like sufficient 
certainty V " 1 The question, too, whether Buddhistic con- 
c< ptions may not perhaps have exercised a dnect influence 
on the development of Gnostic doctrmes.t particularly 
those of BasiUdts, Valentiman, and Eardesanes, as well as 
of Manes, must for the picsent he regarded as wholly un- 
determined , st3 it is mo-t intimately hound up with the 
question as to the amount of influence to be ascribed to 
Indian philosophy generally m the ■•h aping of these doc- 
trines Tire m un channel of communication r xn the case 
of the latter was tlnough Alexandria , the Buddhist mis- 
sionaries, on the contraiy, probably mostly came from the 
Punjab through Persia. 

Besides the three Pitakas, the Sanskrit manuscripts 
that have been procured fiom Nepil contain other works 
also, consisting, in part, of a large number of commen- 
taries on and elucidations of the Pitakas in part, of a 


* Whether vr 9-11 oi the Im> 
■panubad are to be taken with tbe 
co omenta tor, us specially referring 
to the BuJdniBte as 1 assume in 
I SL, 1 258 259, appears to me 
doubtful now the polemic muj 
* mply bo directed a-amtt tbe Slip 
kbji ten»ts in general 

8,1 Oor information regarding 
them is dewed exclusively from 
Hodgson’s Essays (now collected see 
note 345) Their names Srdhhi- 
xika, AiSrinVa Kdnoika, Ydtniks, 
are t 0 far unsupported by any other 
literary evidence Only for the 
■mime* Sautrdiitiks Vaihhfobika, 
"udbjatmka, Yogirblra, is such 
testimony found ” Tdranitha for 
example, is acquainted with these 
U'ttr only and tliev are also the 
naij ODea Laown to t< in h a 


special work on Tibetan and Chiacee 
Buddhism. See on this point LiL 

C £ l , 1X75 p SS° 
t Sec P Veve, L'Anlvpttli Ckri- 
tunne tn Orient, p 90, Louvain 
l8<2. 

CL row Lae.en / Ah , 111 
3S7^i 6 me Ini SI u-, p fit, 
Benin, Hi it. de. Long Sim 2d «d 
i8j8, pp 274, 275 That tbeir id 
fluence upon the growth of the doc 
trine? of Manes in part colar wai a 
most important on* is shown, for 
example, by this circ urn » lance atone, 
that the formula of abjuration for 
tbos» who renounced th*se doctrines 
expressly specifies Bo! 5 o and the 
SciAiarm (seemingly a separation 0/ 
Boddba sdkyarauni into two}— 
Lazs»n n 415 —Cf alto Bex! J 
HAS n 4*4 (tS$6j 
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most peculiar class of writings, the so-called Tantras, which 
are looked upon aa especially sacred, and which stand pre- 
cisely upon a level with the Brahman ical works of the 
same name Their contents are made up of invocations of 
'various Buddhas and Bodhisattva3, as also of their Saktis, 
or female energies, with a motley admixture of &vaitic 
deities, to which are added longer or shorter prayere 
addressed to these beings, and directions how to draw the 
mystic diagrams and magic circles that secure their Favour 
and protection *** 


*** Cf Emil Sehligintweti'i Bu* poetry, n to which «ee Xl*tt m 
dhtitn in T&el (1863, with x foho the preface to hi* edition of the 
«Uu of twenty pUtes). — Recently *entenee* of Cliinaiyn, taken thero- 
thrre here thio come froni Nepil from (1873) 

Sanikftt MSS containing work* of 
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ui the Bnhaddevafa, 3 24, between Rik -Sarah. 1 73 and 
74 - For, according to Meyer, then- jrrotOcas prove to bo 
identical with those given by the scholiast on £aakh. 3 r. 
9-20 14, for the ‘ Inktiam mpamam ’ there mentioned in 
the text, which again is specified under this name in the 
Safikh. Br itself (18- 4) as part of the Aivma-Saatra. 
Probably, too, the other portions of text, which, as stated 
by Meyer (i c., p xxv ff), appear in the Bribaddevata 
as well a3 in the Rigndhana, as belonging to the Rik- 
Samhiti whereas they fire found neither in the vulgato— 
the Sikals-Samhita — itself, nor 10 its khda portions, will 
have to be assigned to the Vasbkalas In point of fact, 
the samfndna khtla also, to which (6ee above) the con- 
cluding verse of the Vashkala-Saqihiti belongs, is men- 
tioned in both texts (Meyer, p xtu.) An exact comparison 
of the Rik-verses cited in the SdflkMyana texts will pro- 
bably throw full light upon this point — In Buhler’a letter 
from Kashmir (published in 7 St, xiv 402 ff) the in- 
teresting information was given that he had there dis- 
covered on excellent BbUrja-HS., soma five to eu hundred 
years old, of the RDc-Sarphita in the Sakala recension. 
This MS is accentuated, whereas the Kashmir Vedic 
MSS Qre not wont to bo so, bnt tho accent is denoted m a 
totally different manner from that customary in India, the 
ttddita alone being marked by a perpendicular line, pre- 
cisely as, according to* Haug, is usual in one of the two 
schools of the Haitriyanf Samhitd, and as we ourselves 
do, cf my remarks in the Jenaer Lxt Zed, 1875, p 315 
On this MS see now the detailed report of Buhler s journey 
in the Journal Bomb Br R A.S, l877,ertra JJo.pp 35,36 

Pp 35, 36, note $ See also Mynantheus, Die ASvtm 
(Munich,' 1876), and James Darmesteter, Ortnazd et Ahn- 
man (Pans, 1877) 

P 41, note ° See Alfred Hillebrandt, Varum tind 
if lira, et n Bettrcg zur Exegue cLea Veda (Breslau, 1877) 

P 43 , note ** Max Muller’s issue of the text alone of 
the Rik has now appeared in a second edition (London 
1877) SamhtLDpdfha and pada~pd(ha are here printed 
on opposite pages. Respecting the latter it has to be 
remarked that, as m Muller’s previous editions, so again 
in tins one the so-caUed paliffis art* re tto way reaiVad, 
the text which a particular passage shows the first tune 
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it occurs being uniformly simply repeated, without any 
reference to what is done m the MSS themselves in these 
cases This is all the more surprising as, after I had 
pointed out this defect, in my review of the last volume of 
hn large edition m th e Lit Cent Blatt, 17th April 1875, 
Muller himself, in an article which appeared in the same 
periodical a year and a half later (16th December 1876) 
fully recognised the critical importance of the gahtas — 
Aulrecht's edition, has also been reprinted (Bonn, 1877) 
the preface (comp desideratum at note 28) contains a 
variety of critical remarks — Complete translations of the 
Rik-Samhita, by Alfred Ludwig (Prag, 1876) and Hermann 
Grassmanu (Lei png, 1876-77) have appeared — Very meri- 
torious, also, is the edition of the Rik-Samhitd which 13 
appearing in monthly numbers at Bombay, under the title 
‘Yedarthayatna,’ with English and Mahrathl translation, 
as well as with MahratM commentary the latest No 
brings it down to 1 100 The name of the excellent 
editor, Shankar Pandit, is an open secret —Lastly, there 
remains to be mentioned M Hang's Veduche Bdtksetjragen 
und Baitethpruehe (Rik, 1 164, 1876) 

P 48, Bote *** Rdjendra lid a Mitra’3 edition, in tho 
Bibl Induce, of the Aitareya*Aianyaka with Siyana’a com* 
mentary, h&3 now been completed. A MS acquired by 
Buhler in Kashmir shows a number of variations , see his 
Report of Journey, l e , p 34. 

P 50, * (cf p 285) Paficb&lachanda appears in a Pali 
Butta among the mahdsendp ofi3 of the Yakkhas , for the 
conclusions to he drawn from this see Jenaer Lit Ztit, 
7th April 1877, p 221 

P 56, 8 The &afikh Gnh (4. 10 3) inserts between 
ViSv&mitra and Vamadeva, the two representatives of the, 
third and fourth na ndalas, the name of Jamadagm, to 
whom in the Anukramanl to the fsahala-Samhita only the 
last three verses of the third mandate (in. 62, 16-18) are 
in this place ascribed, — but in addition to these, also 
five entire hymns and four separate versea in the last three 
mandalas Have we here also to do with a divergence of 
the Vashkala school * (InSanhh Gnh., 4. 5 8, however, 
there is no trace of this variation from the vulgate, rather, 
the verse m 62 18 appears there as the concluding verac 
of the third mandala) 
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P 58, note M The Ssiikh Grihya has been published 
with translation and notes, by Hern Oldeubertr, 

I St , xv 1-166 There exists also another recension 0/ it, 
which is designated as Kausbitaka-Grihya, but which, 
according to Oldenberg, is rather to be understood as 
Sdmbavya-Gnhya. Its text is ‘nowise identical’ with 
the Sifildi Gnh , ‘but it has borrowed from the latter by 
far the greatest part both of its matter and form ’ The 
last two books of the !§aiikh -Gnh. are not used in it, and 
a great deal is lacking besides 
P 61, note * On the Jyotisha s very meritorious work 
has just appeared by G Thibaut 
P 62, 6 , 36 ft’ On the Bnhadderata and Kigyidhina see 
K. Meyer’s edition of the latter work (Berlin, 1877), 

P 65, 33 The forty-eighth Atharva-paniishta, see I 
St , iv 432,give3 indeed the came beginning, but a different 
concluding verse to the Sama-Samhita, namely, the last 
verse but one of the first part of the vulgate , accordingly, 
it did not reckon the second part a3 belonging to the 6am- 
hiti at all, while for the first part also it presents the 
discrpparcj stated 

P 6$, note 60 The Aranys-Samhita, with Sauna's 
commentary, has been edited by Satysvrata SatnaJramm, 
and that in a double form, namely, separately (Calcutta, 
1873), and also m the second part of his large edition of 
the Sama-Samhiti, p 244 fE 
P 66, note ® This edition of the Sanw-Saiahita, in 
the Btbl Indtca, has now reached, in its fifth volume, as 
farasz 8 2 5 

Pp 73 74 The Talavak&ra- or Jaiminlya-Brahtnana, 
to which the Kenopan belongs, has been recovered by 
Burnell (letter of 19th April) Also a Samaveda-Pm- 
tiiakbja. 

Pp 74 i 75 . notes n ,~ t The Arshej a-Brahmana and 
Samhitopamshad-Brahmana have also been edited bj Bur- 
nell (Mangalore, 1876, 1877), the former with a length} 
introduction containing an inquiry into the Ganas, the 
secondary ongm of the Sarphita from these, the chanting 
of the sdmans, &c On this compare A. Barth’s detailed 
notice in the TUvut Critique, 21st July 1877, pp 17-27 
The Arshej a-Bpifimarra has, farther, jast been issued a 
second time by Burnell, namely, in the text of the J&i 
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mmfya school, winch he had meanwhile recovered (Man- 
galore, 1878) 

Pp Q9-101 According to tne catalogue (1876) of M 
Haag’s collection, of M&S , there are now in the Royal 
Library at Munich, with which this collection was incor- 
porated in the spring of 1877, not only two MSS cf the 
Maittayanf Samhita, but also several more or less com- 
plete, but, unfortunately, in great pait modem, copies of 
Apastamlii, Manava, Bharadvaja, Baudhaj ana, Yaihlu- 
nasa, BvranyaheSin — The description (in notes 108, 109) 
of the Dharma-Stitras as pait of the Siauta-Sutras is not 
quite correct , rather both art portions, possessing an equal 
title, ot a collective Siitra-whole, to which m each case 
there also belonged a tmhy a- and a Sulva-Sutra, and which 
w e might perhaps designate by the name of Kalpa-Sdtra 
— [The North-Western origin of the Katha school (cf 
KaBaia, / St , xnt 439) is also, in a certain measure, 
'•Uested. by the fact that, according to Bubler's letter fiom 
Kashmir (dated September 1875, published in I St , m\ 
.,02 ft ) on the results of his search for MSS in that pro- 
vince, this school is still in the present day the prevailing 
one in Kashmir The Biahtnan3 there call themselves, it 
is true, ehaturcedi, but they follov the rules of the Ka- 
thaha-Gnhy a-Siitra of LaugahsliL Besides portions of all 
t'el edas, the Bbatt&s learn by heart the Paddhati ot 
Dev apala, the commentary and jjrayoga to the Kathaia- 
Urihya. ‘ Of these Gribyas I have acquired several MSS, 
among them an old one on Ihurja. To the Kathaka-Sutra 
an. attached a Pravaradbyaya, an Arsha, the Chirayamyo, 
feiksha, and several other PanSishtas ’ — Additional note in 
tcond German edition ] Accordmg to Bidder, Z D M G 
a. xu. 327, the Dliarma-Sutra of the Kathal a school is iden- 
tical with the Vishnu-Smnti On this, and on the Ka- 
thaha school in Koshmu generally, see now Buhler, Report 
of Journey , / c , pp 20, 36, 37 

P 103, note 116 The laitt Piatifokhya has also been 
ccuted in the Bill Indiea by Rajendra Lala Ultra (1872) 

Pp 1 1 7, 1 1 8 The forty -eighth Atharva-Pariiishta spe- 
cifies a recension of the Vaj Ssmh , which b°gms with 
1 1, but which ends with 23 32 1 See / St , lv 432 

P 114 Por the foimulv Ambe amble 'mbdhlt, 
which differs m all three Yajus twits, Pamm (vu 7 118) 
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has a fourth reading, on this and the other points of eon. 
nection between Pan mi and the vocabulary of the Yajus 
tens, see I St , iv 432 

P 138, aj. According to WshavaAs3, p 9. 14 15, the 
name of Buddha’s wife was Bhadda- or S ubhad da- K aeb - 
chdna } 

P 139, note 1,1 Satap., 3. i, t-r 2, is translated in 
Bruno Lindner's dissertation, Ueber die DQaM (Leipzig, 
1878), other portions in Bel bru cVs AltiruL Wortfolge(i&?%). 

P 142, note 125 The Parasbanv has been edited by 
Stenxler (1876) 

P. 150, note 154 la the forty-eighth Atharo-Pan- 
dishta, the commencement 0/ the Atharra-Ssmhita is given 
just as in the published recension, but it ends there with 
Book na , eec I St , iv 432 

P 151, note 1 *. With the icshapxU. compare thejxip- 
man dsura in the Npsifibop , see I St, ix, 149, 15a 

P 153 £ Cf. Paul Regnaud MaUnaux pour semr d 
rffisiotrt de la Philosophic de VJnde, 1 876, and my review 
of this work in the Jenaer Ld Zed of 9th February 1S7S 

P 182, note ™ The dates of the Nepalese 1 ISS appa 
rently reach back as far as A.D 883 1 See Dan. Wright, 
Si story of Nepal, 1877, Jenaer Ld ZnL, 1877, p 41Z, 

Pp 187, 188, note *”• On Olshaosen’s explanation of 
the word Pahlav — the basis of the Indian Fahlava — from 
Parthava, 4 Parthiana/ see now also Th Noldeke w Z Jf 
M G, xx xl 557 fit 

P -189, note 154 According to Kern, Over de oud~ 
Javaansche Vcrtalwg vault MalAbhA. rala (Amsterdam, 1877), 
p 7 ft, theSavi translation of the Adi-panan, from which 
he there communicates the text of the Paushyachanta, 
dates from the beginning of the eleventh century 

P 1 89, note 105 For the criticism of the Maha-Bharata, 
Boltzmann's researches (Indische Sagen, Preface, Stuttgart 
1854) are also of great importance. 

P 1 91, note ** The Index to Hall’s edition of Wilson's 
tianslation of the Vishnu-Purana (\oL > part u.) appeared 
in 1S77 The edition of the Agm-Purana m the Bin 2 nd 
has now reached adhy 294. 

P 195, j S The identity of the author of the Raghu- 
vails'a ana’ J\u mam -ssm hi a rs wjrit the dramatise K&lidisa 
is contended l or by Shankar Pandit in the Transactions 
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of the fondon Congress of Orientalists (London, 1876), p 
22 7 ff 

P 196, note 463 Bharavi and Kalidasa are mentioned 
together in an inscription of Pulake^i II , ' in the §aki 
year 507 (a I) 585-6) >’ at that date, therefore, they must 
have been already famous See Bhau Dip in Joum. 
Bomb Br B A S, ix. 315, and J F Fleet in Ind. Antig, 
v 68 —On the Kashmir poets Chandraka and Mentha, of 
about the filth (?) century, Ratnakara of the ninth, Kshe- 
meudra and Bilhana of the eleventh, Somadeva, Mafihha, 
KaUiana, Ac , of the twelfth century. Bee Buhler, Report 
of Journey, l e, p 42 f£ 

P 199, note f For the text of these Suttaa Bee now 
Gnmblot, Sept suttas Pdlis (Pans, 1 8 76), p 89 , * nachc/um 
ffftam vdditam ptkkham akhhdnam, i<t vd tt» eva.rv.pd 
vistikadassand' (exhibitions, p 65, spectacles, pp 179, 
215) From this it appears that the word here properly 
in question is not so much the general term vtsuka as 
rather, specially, ptkkha iprebshya), ‘ exhibition/ ‘ spec- 
tacle/ translated by * theatricals/ pp 65, 179, * representa- 
tions dramatiques/ p 215, comp. prekshanaXa as the name 
of a species of drama in Bharata (Hall, Daiardpa, p 6), 
and dniya in the Sahitya-darpana as the name of dramatic 
poetry in general 

Pp 200, 13, 205, 20. According to Hall, Va3avad., In- 
trod , p 27, BhavabhtSta would have to be placed earlier 
than Buhandhu, and if so, of course, ct fortiori, earlier than 
Ban a the latter, however, does not allude to him m the 
classic passage in the introduction to the Hanha-chanta, 
where be enumerates his predecessors (Hall, ibid , pp 13, 
14) See also Ind Streifen, n 355 

P 201, note U According to Lassen, I AK, ux 855 
1163, Khoja died m 1053 An inscription of his in the 
Ind Antyi , 1 877, p 54, is dated in the year 1022 

P 203, note. According to Buhler, Ind Antig , v 1 12 
(April, 1876), a grant of King Jayabhata is * oiler than 
tbe year 445 A D , and dated in the Vikrama era.’ 

P 204, note 4,1 In ZD it G.xbl 302, Jacobi cites 
from tbe Urvaii a (chronometncal) datum betokening 
Greek influence 

P 207, note 413 Of new publications, La, of Indian 
dramas have to be mentioned Bhandarl ar’s edition of the 
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Maktf-mndhav a (Bombay, 1 876), CaopaUer'a ciuoa of the 
Hatnavali (1877, » the second e'iitioa cf Bohtlmgk’a 
Sanslmt-Chrestoncihu), the Bengali recension of the & 
mntala. edited by Pischel (see Cappeller in the Jenaer 
Zif ^etf, 1S77, P *21), the two latter dramas translated 
by Ludw Fritze, lastly, Regnaud's translation of the 
MfichhakstiKa (Paris, 187S)— On the question as to the 
various lecensions of Kalidasa's Jsalnintala— discussed in 
/ St , xiv 1 61 ff — see also Bidder's Report of Journey, 
l c,, p lxxxv ff, where the first act of the KaaWr recen- 
sion of this drama is printed. 

P 210, note 220 To this place also belongs tsmara’s 
Subhashitavalf of the fifteenth century, containing quota-*" 
tions from more than 350 poets, see Buhler, Report of 
Journey, l c,p 61 ff, further, the Subhashitayatnahara 
by Krishna Shastn Bhatavadehar (Bombay, 1S72) — Here, 
too, have to be mentioned the four papers Zur Knti, uni 
Erlldrung versehtedencr xndiscJxr WerU, published by 0 
Bohtlingk m vols m and vm of the Melanges AsvUiquta 
of the St Petersburg Academy (1S75-76) 

P, 212, note 82 Comp Benfeys Introduction to Bick- 
ell s edition and translation of the * KalOag und Damnag’ 
(Leip2ig, 1 676) It now appears doubtful whether the 
ancient Pahlavl version really rested upon ene individual 
work as its basis, or whether it is not rather to be re- 
garded as aa epitome of several independent texts , see my 
notice of the above work in bit G Bl, 1876, No 31, 
Buhler, Report of Journey, p 47 , Piym in the Jnoer bit 
Zeil, 1S7S, Art 1 18 

P 213, note Read ‘recast by Kshemendra.* It is 
only to Kshemendra that the statements from Buhler s 
letter, given in the next sentence, refer Buhler now 
places him in the second and thud quarter of the eleventh 
century* Report of Journey, l c , p 45 ff 
P 21 3 On the Kdja-taiamgim see now Buhler, Report 
of Journey, pp 52-60, lxvi-lxxxu (where an amended 
translation of 1 1-1 07 js given) , and on the Nfla-mata, of 
about the sixth or seventh century’, ibxd , p 3S ff, Iv £C 
P 214, note 523 The Harslia chanta appeared at Cal 
cutta in 1876, edited by Jivananda.— -On the Smh-ssua- 
see now my paper m J St, xy j$j ff 
P 215, note In the interpolation of Indian msenp- 
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tons, Bidder and Fleet also, in particular, have of late done 
very active service (especially in ltd Artfiq , vote v , vl) 
P 221, note 233 GoldstuckePa ‘facsimile’ (cotap note 
1W . p ioo) edition of the Manavakalp is not ‘ photo-litho- 
graphed,’ bat lithographed fiom a tracing 
P 226, note 223 Kaelhorn has come forward with great 
vigoar in defence of the Unhabhashya, first, in a lengthy 
article in the Ind Antij, v 241 (August 1876), next in 
bis Essay, Kitydyana and Patamjah (Bombay, December 
1876), which deals specially with the analysis of the work 
into its component parts, and, lastly, in his edition of the 
work itself, which exhibits the text critically sifted? in 
direct reference thereto (the first number, Bombay, 1:878, 
gives the nax&hnikanx) Cf , further, tv. 0 articles by Ehort- 
darkar, On tie Relation of K6iydya.no. to P&nttu ard of 
Patamjah to K&tydyana m Xnd Anhg ,v 345 ff (December 
187% and on Goldst ached s Theory about Pamni's Technical 
Tains (reprint of an earlier review of G 'a Pamni), ibvi , 
vi 107 ff To this place also belongs an article on the 
Malubhdshya, which was sent off by me to Bombay on 9th 
October 1876, but which only appeared m the Ind Antig 
vi 301 ff, in October 1877 

P 226, note 233 On the anhqmty of the Ku5ika se<- 
now Buhler’s Report of Journey, p 72 The issue of the 
work in the Pandit is perhaps by this time completed It 
is to be hoped that it will appeal in a sep irate edition — 
Bidder's information regarding Vyadi, the flfahabhushya, 
Katantra, &c , is given in detail in his Rcpoit of Journey 
— On Burn ell's eisay, On the Amdra School vf Sanskrit 
Grammarians (1875k which contains rich materials, see 
toy critique in the Jenntr Lit Zeit , March 1876, p 202 ff 
—Of Hemachandra a Prakrit Grammar Pischel has given 
us a new edition (Halle, 1877, text and good index of 
words) 

P 229, note t This note, according to Birth, Revue 
Critique, 3d June 1876,13 to he cancelled, as paraitre can 
only have the sense of * seem’ (scieumil 
P 231, note On Kshemendra’s Lok.i-praLiJa sec 
Bidder, Report of Journey, p 75 
P 231,19 See note above to p 182 
P 231, note 2,1 The translation of the Sahifcya liarpana 
in the PiU I dim i-, now firwhpd — E ot tb° r^h mfortna- 
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tion supplied by Bilhler regarding tbs Alamhara literature 
in Kashmir, see hi3 Report of Journey, p 64 if Accord- 
ing to this, the Alamkars-fostra of Bhstfa UdWnta dates 
from the time of JayapirU (779-S 13), whoss saihdpah tho 
author was Vamana, too, in Buliler’3 opinion, belongs to 
the some period Anandavnrdhana and Rainihorn belong 
to the math century, Hulmla to the tenth, Abhmsvagupta 
to the beginning, Rudratato the end, of the eleventh, while 
Ituyyaha flourished at the commencement, and Jayaratno 
at the close, of tho twelfth century , if animat a is to he 
placed still later 

P 235, note !1 Of the Sarva-d arcana samgraha there 
13 now a translation, by Cowell and Gough, in the Pandit, 

J 875 

P 237, note M The Sdmbhya-tattva-prad/p'' has been 
translated by Govmdadevaiistrm in the Pandit, Nos 98 fl 

P 237, note Abhinavogupta was still hung in 
A.D 1015, Buhler, Report of Journey, p 80— Tho 6nva- 
iastra m Kashmir, ibid, pp 77-82, 10 divided into two 
groups, of winch the one connects iteelf with tho Spanda* 
sasira of Vasugupta (854), the other with the Praty- 
abhijni-iistraof Sominanda (ab 900) and Utp3la(ab 930) 
It w of the latter— which appears to rest upon 6am Kara — 
that Abhinavagupta is the leading representative 

P 24 1, note *■* The last number of this edition of Saba- 
rasv.irain brings it down to 10 2 73, the edition of the 
Jaimmfja-nyaya mala -ustara lias just been completed by 
CowelL The Jnimim-3utro is being published in the 
Bombay monthly periodical, * SlnddarSana cluntamhe,’ 
begun jn^ January 1877 — text an d commentary \ jtli a 
double translation, in English end MahrathI 

P 243, note *- ff Vachaspatinuira’s Bhdmatf, a gloss on 
6atnkara*3 commentary on the Vedanta-sdtra, is in course 
of publication m the JJibl Pnd edited by BdMastnn,— 
commenced m 1C76 — In the Pandit for 1876, p 113,10 
tho Preface to his edition of Srfmvisndasa's Yatindr unata- 
d/pika, Kimamifraiistrin cites a passage from EamJmya’s 
Brahma3iitra-blidshya, wr which the latter n uitious the 
bhaya rmf-Bodh ay an 3 as his predecessor therein, and as 
separated from him by several genera turns olpundcbdri/ai 
As sitch pyjrulehdnjas Rim imifra gives the names of 
Drarnnh, Gnlndeva, and Bra* manandi, at the same time 
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designating them by the ep* nets ma’uzrshi and suprc. >1 - 
■'ataira By ^rlnivasadasn himself (p 115) the teachers 
are mentioned, in the following order Vjasa, Bodhayana, 
Guhadeva, Bharucki, Brahmanandi Dramdacharya, Srf- 
ParahLusamtha, STanmnamum, YatEvara — Here is also 
to he mentioned the edition m the Pardit, hy Vechana- 
rama£»tnn, of two commentaries on the Vedanta sutra, 
viz, the &nva-bhashya of ^rfkantha Sivacharya (see Z D 
Id G , xxvu. 166), and the Vedanta hxustubha prabha of 
Ke£a\ a KoimfrabLatta. — Further, 111 the second edition of 
Ins £an$ r ~nt~Chr&tomathu (1877) Bohtlingk lias given a 
new translnt'on of the Vedanta-Sara, and the Vidvan- 
nianoranjim of Bamatirtha, a commentary thereon, lias 
been published, text with translation, in the Pandit by 
Gough and Govmdadeva^astnn In the same journal lias 
also appeared the Advaita-inakaranda of Lahshmfdhan. 

P 245, note 861 A translation, by KeSavaSastrin, of the 
Nynya-darSana and of Vatsydyana’s commentary thereon, 
has begun to appear in the Pandit (new senes, \ol u) 
The fouith booll of Ganges's Nyaya-chiutamani with the 
commentary of Rnchidatta, has also been edited, ibid 
(Nos 66-93) by Balaiastrm. 

P 247, note 263 Of imporUuoe -is the nain„3, com 
inumcated to m( from Albininf by Ed Sachati oE th. 
mendzil m Scghd and Kh\arizm, the list of which begins 
with thvrayyd, 1 e , with krittJ &, and that under the name 
Gen'd, by this is evidently meant parznz, %t, the name 
>\hich ' i and3 third in the Bundchesh, whence it neces- 
sarily follov a that the list of name3 m the latter is the 
jodtrn one, commencing with <Um.ni , s zeJmacr Lit Zeit 
1877 (7th April), p 221 Some of the names he*e cited 
j j Albirini are distinctly Indian, as frshtbath, 1 1 , pro- 
hthapuda, the ancient form of name consequently, (not 
j >hadrapadd) Here, too, presumably, ns m Hit case of 

Jhina, the Buddhists were the channel of communication 
Pp 250 23 1, note The proposition laid down bj 
H Jacobi in Z D MG, jtxx 306, that no Indian 
n tings, which enumerate the planets m the order — Sun, 
Moon Mars, Ac — can have been composed cailui than 
the third century A d , has application to Yajrmalkja or 
\ ell as. to the Atharva-parilishtis, which in point of fac 
lrc^dy oh *•%« tins c rAn t •c* [ ^ x 317 
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P 253 note * The absence of mention of the Bomahes 
in the Bam ay ana mi) perhaps also rest upon geographical 
grounds, namely, on the probable origin of the poem in 
the east of India in the land of the Koiilas, whereas the 
' war-part’ of the Mahd-Bharata was in all likelihood 
composed m Central, if not in Western India. 

P 256, note 13 Cf Thibcut’a paper ‘On the &tlin- 
autras’ in the Jcitm As Soc Bengal, 1875 (minutely dis- 
cussed by Mb~ Cantor in the hist lit. div of the Zeit&eh 
fur Math vrut Phys'l, vol x\u ), and his edition of the 
JsuIva-siStra of Baudhayana with the commentary of Dva- 
rahanatbay-ijvan (text with translation) in the Pandit , 

May, 1875-77 

P 250, note * The explanation of the Indian figures 
from the initial letters of the numerals has recently been 
rudely abaken, see Buliler in Ind Ant, vl 48, — through 
the deciphering, namely, of the ancient ' Nngarf numerals’ 
by Pandit Bhagvdnlal Indraji, ibid., p 42 IT These, it 
appears, turn out to be other letters, yet the derivation of 
the later figures from them can hardly be called m ques- 
tion What principle underlies these ancient numerals is* 
for the rest, 611II obscure the zero Ins not yet a place 
among them, there are letter-symbols for 4-10 (1-3 
bemg merely represented by strokes) for the tens up to 
90, and for the hundreds up to 1000 Comp pp 222, 
note w , and 257, noto *®‘ 

P 260, noto * The remainder of the Yatrd has now 
oeen edited by Kern in T St, nv and xv 

P 266 £f In complete opposition to the former dreams 
ibout the high antiquity of Indian medicine, Haas ha3 
recently, in Z D M G, xxx. 617 fl" cod xxxi ff, 
characterised even the most ancient of the Indian medical 
texts as quite modem productions, to be traced to Arabian 
sources In tho accounts given by the Arabs themselves 
of the high repute in which Indian medicine stood with 
them, nnd of the translation of works of the kind, which 
are specified by name, from Sanskrit into Arabic, he recog- 
nises bardlj any value As regards tho latter point, how - 
ever, there exists absolutely no ground for throwing doubt 
upon statements of so defimte-a character made bj the 
old Arab chroniclers, while, with respect to the former^ 
point *lio Imiju-i'e of Sn'mta, Omaha 4 e,is rfi’tmctl) 
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opposed to the assignment to them of so laie a date At 
the same time, every real proof of the presence of Gi ec\ 
(or even Arabian) conceptions in the a orks in question 
will have to he th inLfuliy received But the earl) 
existence of medical knowledge m India would in no wa) 
he prejudiced thereby, as its beginnings are well attested 
by e\ idence from the Vedic period, especially from tho 
Atharvaveda 

P 270, note 810 Charaka, as Buhler informs me, has 
now also been printed at Bombay, edited by Dr Anne 
Murrain a* Kunfco, Grant Medical College 

P 371, note 318 The Kavi translation of the Knman- 
daki-nfti probably belongs at the earliest, to about the 
same date as the translation of the Maha-Bharata , sec 
remark abo/o to note 101 — Pi ogress has been made with 
the printing of Nirapeksha’s commentary in the Bibl 
Iiuhca 

P 273, note 8W On modern Indian music, see now the 
numerous writings of Sourmdro Mohun Tagore, Calcutta, 
1875 ff , cf Jcnacr Lxt Zed, 1877, p 487 —It is possible 
that tlieim estigation of the gdnas of the Sama-veda, m case 
these are still in actual use and could be observed, might 
yield some practical result for the ancient la.uh.la music 
also 

P 274, ncto 8 1 i'i>r such representations r.f Venus, 
supported on the tail of a dolphin or witn a dolphin and 
Cupid behind her, see J J Beinouilli, Aphrodite (Leipzig, 
1H73), pp 245 370,40$ See also mimei ous representa- 
tions of tho kind in the Musie de Sculpture par Ic Cerate 
F da Claras (Pans, 1836-37), vol \\ , pi 593, 607, 610, 
612 615, 6zo, 622, 626-628, 634 

P 278 note 327 Buhler has also published a transla- 
tion of Apastamba ifc is now being Tepriuted in the scries 
of 1 Sacred Books of the East ’ winch is appearing under 
Ma\ Mullers direction — Gautama has been edited by 
Stenzler (London 1876), and 13 also comprised in Jiva- 
nandas large collection ‘Dharmasbastrasamgraha' (Cal- 
cutta, 1S76), vluch all Inaccuracies notwithst mding, is 
yet a atij meiitouous publication, on account of the 
abundance of matenal it contains It embraces 27 large 
and small Sninti-ttxts, namel), 3 Atns, 2 Vishnus, 2 
Hautas Yajnd\olkv3 2 U nos’ Afigiros, Y"ma, Apa 
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stsmh 3 , foamvarta, Kdtydyana, Bnhaspati, 2 Ptnafri-c, 
2 Vyisas, Saiikha, Likiiita, DaLsha, 2 Gautaraaa, and 
2 Vasishthas — Harada’s iSmnti has been translated by 
Jolly (London, 1876), see also his papers, Ueber die rerit 
licls Striking der Frauen lei den Indem (Munich, 1876), 
and Uelcr das trdtsde Sckuldrcriit (Munich, 1877) 

P 280, note The Aruna-Smnti, Buhler infonr3 me, 
13 quite a late production, probably a section of a Forum. 

P 281 As Ydjrravalkj a enumerates the planet3 in their 
Greek order (1 295) the earliest date we can assign to this 
work is the third century AJ) (see remark above top 25r, 
note m , following Jacobi) 

P 284, 5. See remark on Panchdlachanda above, note 
to p 50 

P 288 E. Scnart, in Ins ingenious work, La I/gend 
du Bouddha (Paris, 1875), traces the various legends that 
arc narrated of Buddha (and in part, identically , of Krishna 
also) to ancient solar myths which were only subsequently 
applied to Buddha, cotap my detailed notice and partial 
rejomdenn the JcmerLit Znt , 1876 (29th April), p 2S2 IT 

P 291, note f Schiefner’s ‘Indischc Erzahlungen,* 
from the Kdjjyur, in vols vn and viil of the- Iltlangcs 
Asiatiqucs cf the St Petersburg Academy, embrace already 
forty-seven such legends 

P 292, note wa Whctlicr the Bnddliaghosba of tins in- 
scription 13, as Stevenson as3ume3 (p 13), to be identified 
with tho well-known B must still appear very donb'ftil, 
as the princes mentioned in the rest of these inscriptions 
belong to a far older period, see Bhandarkar in tho 
Transactions cf the lor don Congress of Orient ahets (1 876), 
P 306 ff 

P 293, note * Sept suites Fills, tirts du Ditfhar d dya, 
from the papers of Paul Grunblot, were published by his 
widow in 1 876 "(Paris), text with translation. — The 
second part of Fausboll s edition of the Jutnka appeared 
in 1877 — The Mahaparimbbjna-sutta was edited m 1874 
by Childers in the Journal II A S, vols vn and vm a 
separate impression of it Ins just Appeared The sane 
journal also contains an edition of the Futimokl ha by 
Dickson An edition of the whole Vinaya-pital a by 
Iferm Oldcnbcrg is in the press 

P 297, note 3 ” A cojlcefrd edition of the sacred Afigaa 
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of tlic J-inas was published list year (1877) it Calnitti 
by Dhanapatisinhiji the text is accompanied v ltli the 
commcntiiy of Abhaj ade\ 1 and a W<£$W-explanation by 
Bhagxan Vijaja. 

P 300, note *•* On this compare also S Beal The 
Buddhist TnpntaJ a as it ts hra-m in Chive cn l Japan 
(Deionport, 1876) 

P 303, notef On possible points of connection hrlwecn 
the Avcsta and Buddnism ste Jivarr Lit Z-.it , 18 77, p 
221 

P 305, note { In Gautama the word bhik. hu appears 
expressly tl o name of the third of the four lUrana-i , 
m place of it Mann has yoi* 
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Kunha, 304, 

Kanin, Kanbily&na, 304. 

Kates, 13$ 

Aathdianudgara, 213. 217 219 
223 

Kadru, 1 34. 

KamsLka, Kacerki 203 2lS 219 
220 222. 223 2S1 285 287 28S 
290 294, 302 306 30S 
htinsWha, 269 ( tiny a) 

1 1 57 

hapardigm 179 
Kipanhotimai, 42 lot 

hap njsla, 211 

Kapil*, 96 137 162 23s £f 273 

284 308* 

Kipilavwtu, 33 * 37 2S + 

Ivapi-httmla 265 268 (raed.' 

— Kaftan, 88 
Kapis’ifhala Sam’ntd, S c 
Kabantfta, 149 
Kabindhin, 159 
kambojM, 178 220 

1 lanvdla, 264 Arab 
harataha, zoO 

larana, 259 (astr ) 

— kxUHhala, 261 262 

— idra, 262 
Karavindasvdmw, 10 
fay dll, 159 

Karla, 141 
KarydUkos, 94. 

Kamtaita, 276 

Kai manda, 'din as, 30S 

Karmapradipx, 84. 85 27S 

A ai-mzmini-ted, 239 £f 

Knrtuargha, 153 

Lalds (tb» bis ly faur), 275. 


hJd{i SU-3 227 fer 
Kaldi in, 184- 
luh, 1 13 zZiyusa 
— 11 a, 205 260 26 
haling*, 269 


lahytij 


243 


hcJti Puritnt , 

A alpa 16 46 S3 75 93 

176 242 

— lartt 1*4 

— Sm*i<w,i 6 34 75 100 lo -l v 11 ) 
297 (J-un ) 317 

jialpunupad t, "4 

Kalba^j, 213 2JJ 319 


CaTMba, 120 

Kmi, 153 (UalUia) igr 19s 
KiTipu&a, 204. 205 
Kanirfjn, 196 

laljupa, 140 (having Ujak tuft) 

Kaayaps, S3 *40 

— 278 282 )Ur 

iajkdyi 78 306 

Katcrumant, iSt. 

Kahola, 129 133 

Kdakiyoni, 153 (Atli ) 265 26 J 
(med ) 

Kdthaks, 41 81 83 SS S9 ff 103 
3*7 , 

— OpXya, 10 1 317 
ffd/fialopuniAuil 9j 156, 2jS 240 
Ldnuda, 246 

hdnla, 59 i>) 91 92 1:7 ff 145 

hdni’imly.iiia 53 

Kinvt, 103 iou rrj ff 14: 143 

144 (gramm ) 

Kamala 105 
hiaviputra ioJ 
KdnTjdyana, 105 
Kdlai ra 226 227 321 
Ki'tya GpJiya, 142 
Kdllya bulra 91 99 100 142 
hitya 13S 223 

hAtj dyaua 53 61 80 83 84 16, 
13S ff (Ved ) 222 321 (gratnm ), 
227 les. 266 raed 285 |Buddh ) 

— Sraptr-Sdido of, 143 326 

— Kabwdkin, *59 

I 4ty4jw-l 127 138, - Durgd. 

*3* ‘ 57 o o 

— putra, 71 138 283 
Addunicri 213. 

A<f^i la-Sotfra, 236 
EAny-,126 137 223 236 237 284, 
KibnandaMh* (Nlu £u l>a), 271 

Kdnz-SC'i a, 2C7 
Kdwakdyana, 24* 

KAmpIla, 1*4. 1*5, “lya, **S 138 
Eimoojn, 75 
Kdrotdaryvha, 299 

hdittaknujlpa 2C6 

lvdrttikfcya, 103 (comm ) 

Idrv'iha 309 

rSafandjiiii, *40 2jr 24" 

K4h, 248 
Kdlimmitpa t6 2 
K4bbaviu3 14 81 83 96 
Mfeyavaua, 2*0 221 
AdldyyUTudraptanhail, 171 
Ivdiipa, 89 <16 
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Kilidil 7, ig^ 195 sco S' ;og 228 
zjo sfs zCo, 31S i 

— fchret- KiUdisis, 20}. 

7-Uf, »S9 

Kfrashty* *20 131 
A'arZa, 23C 

Jdrjfl*, iSj I'M 195 210 
Kavya 36 (Ujanis) 153 
Kavyeprt-idix, 20} 232 
KdtydiL.tr 1 *32 
AdeyJ&inJiIraryirti 32b 232. 
Jvitv.l nt nt, 42 or 140 242 
Kinifiisni, 139 1,0 ;j2 
Ruin, 125 2S0 

AasilJ, l of *30 226 237 321 
luKi, 3fg 2S5 
Kdirnlras, 227 

Ktfe yapi, 143 (jrinlm ) 245 fplul ) 
2« (archit > 
hL-ldyaiitrf nuM, 237 
bUaci, XI r 
itipnara, 302 
Kiritdrjunlya, I96 
KIJatM. 79 
Klrtidhara, 273 
lut(ala, 359 
Eiilhumi, !?}. 

lluniVoa, gt 

— ((own) 168. 

KuUpi Sauiruta, 266. 
luntdpasitlta, I46. 

Kunti, 90 

fCubhi, 3 

Kumirspih, 297 

JCumdrasa'M-at-a, 195 jp6 roS 
31S 

Kutnirilabhn^a, 65 74 3al 242 
huminlasvirmn, 100 
Kuiabbamashkas, 3o 0 
Kurnbhitndis, 302 303 
Kurus, 1 14 I23 135 136 r 37 
13S (and Kalis) 2ba 
Kunitsbetra, 63. 13b 
Kurn PafebdUo, la 3^ 39 45 
6S 00 1 14. 129. 132 135 186 
=86. 

luladhama, sjS 
hitra, 254 
Kulluks, 2SI 
KuTcra, lap 303 
Kuj and Luo, 197 

ltt‘l!a~a 197 
hu hm'tmlv 3°3 
husum-puni 57 25^ 

A HSumdil/nlt, 24A 

fumvtlhija, a 15 


Kfisbmindas 303 

Ipt, 144. 

Ird*. xi3 {yuga) 

tnluLd,2 148 247 sjS 304 323 

— pines, date of 2 

Krtija-htnldmant 80 

Knsa 266 med 
Efiilsia, ‘ivinis, 197 
In^fna (bUcL) 304. 

Krishna Devaklpulra, 71 104. 14S. 
169 iCG 23S. 2S4. 304 

— and KtflaysTans, 220 221 

— and tie Idndaras, 136 

~ and the thepberden^es, 2:0 

— Worship of, 71 l8y 209 23S 

2F9 3 co 3«M 3°7 3=6. 

1 — Almiras 3, 71 14S 
— . Draipjysna, 184. 243 

— Asurs. Smbni, 14S 304. 

— Krishna Hirits, 5 ° 

Kpphujtt, 54. SS 
Knsknatmira, £07 
EjvLnijins 243. 

Kfisbnitre^, 265 med 
Kekayas, 120 132 
Letts, 250 

KencpanuUJ, 7 3, 74 75 156 fi. 

17* , 3«6 

levusdruma, 255 
lends, 245 

— natydyitu, 2)5 

Kesora Ki/mfrsbhi 5 t a i 3 J 3 - 

Ke&n (As ura) 14S 
Eeii sddans, 'bin, 148 
’Kesirl ’ unyrdmah, IS" 

Jf-nit, 304. 

K «kt n 120 

Kaiyitn, 56 83 93 95 223 224 
KtuidjopaatJittd, 15$ I6y- 169 t 
KotiL, 23 a 
Unn, 25, 

r-i»!a rCo 1S5 192 103 324. 
Kom'j, 33 6S ijf 2S5 

— Videhss, 31. 3 j r>2 iy» 135. 

2S5 

Kol.sJa, =73. 

Kau louts, 134 
lajVutila 305 
Kjuidinys 102 2E5 
Ka-itta, 77 » 4 Q 
Kai t-^ywCi, nj 

Kautiuji 47 6$ 7 & S3 S4. S$ 
ac lo 5 

Kindreja., 140 

Ksur Sr.lt • 41 

Kauri vy~, 30 123 133 ijS 
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rOaurtipaf<.h it«, 123 

/ jrfis, Zii-(QiuPk) 

1 aula/' j- 'it I71 
•viugilja (Aiv Jijjr’i), 1S9 
>, I-*3 

lul/ila, 1 19 152 lS 3 i ja ) 

91 

Cau Mtl-a, 56 
■'av W owl, 46 81 

— ,ct», 50 54. 

Caushl* u, k'n, 46 63 . Si. 133 

134 31: 

— L,c\i)Ou 26 44 ff 71 

— l/j*M W 50 73. 127 1 55 

286 ' 

KnushftaUeya, 129 

Kraal)* 125 159 (£). _ 

Riusurutiindi 123 

Krahali, 7 S 
‘-am=f* ,l a S\. 49. 60 
try-, 23-* (Gr«ek) 
xrn Kr-ivja, 12, 
iCiautHit, 93 

Is ju.htuli, 61 metr 153 24S 
4tA 

1 a, ui 

Ksk t <?pff », 68. 

ivs’ispina’a, 200 
1 -Mr-pini 26, med. 

A *> rjs-Jtmn, 79 227 

I tStdrot ?4 

AJi«i-»I.A' , nsW 1 165 
I h njpbaia, 213 
Ksberrnd-a, 213 21$ 3'? 3^ 

K ^••LMi.dra Wdra, 293 
'v bairaLali'nbbi, 77 
A baniii 3, 84. 

,vh^<Uw f S3 
kha- aavirain, 79 
KbarrJi* 1 '* 248 
1 S 3 *»tra ' 4 - ** 

Kbiid'd’-u, $7 S3. 

'be J taffr-f 1 84. 

’a 92 97 *°7 >3° ’44 249 
313 1 

— id-da, *27 12S 130 131 
\11AJ3l *W f *' > 2 93 
£/ iDrc. jl iPj 24S 

Oanguiiar-, 142 
Gauges*, 246 323 
nanuj 22$ 2W> grama 
rtinala, 1 13 

(anapdt r*™* *-jmf t 7 °- 
iiunajM l«l* n J *», 154. 174 
oanapaf 1 b -2 a 2|0 24! 242 


Uhiaru narr- tcdai’i , 225 

paniU- j js, 20- 

Gaheii, _bi 

— id; * 170 
C-Jidlja-a, 142 

G-idian 3 272 (Kir i,ij c°4 (Pa~ 

ehaliji j) 

— po seoo.u by a, 126 
Qindhlra 7 0 ,J2 2IS, i , 14- 
0$ruli i.{ ~J2 (iiiur L 

— Perdu 1, i "t 
Garuitvjjuni hod K 7 J 

Oar^a, 153 ACb 2-1 252 c (astr 

— plfcP 25’ Sjj 

— V{uldb-4*r 0 J i SJ 233 
Qarbhopar a/ad, ibo 167 272 
gcliias, 314. 3>J 

ga’ialla 20& 
gaLana** gc+il J-v.-?, 233 
Giagyiyam, S 1 

Cdiiaptiiyaiiirta/srcUja, i;j 

yi-Ada, 24 33 4o 72 73 °3 12 
122. 12^ t2 3 127 132 I Sf 

— 299 301 Dailub 
<?dn<u 63 64. Sr 316 325 
Good' artareja, 27* 272 


ydyaMja-ipaana 140 
Girgl VarWnavi, $6 1 
— SaiT-bitd, ZI4- 25* 


— Sartfitd, 21+ 251 

Glrgya, 56 {Gn rja) 63 (Sdntiv ) 

75 (MJA-) 143 (S rl “= ) ‘S3 
<df*) 

— ard KlL.y-iriu-, 221 

— Biloki, 51 
Gflayvnda 210. 

— (time of composition), 2IC 
Ouni^bya, 213 

Gupta (dynasty), 204. 

0timileT3triaw, 101 

Gurjara, 297 
Guhadevt 42 323 
gvbjiiddJ- 73- 
guhya-n lAr'a IIS 
G utility Gurra iinidbi, •* 
Gntaamada, 3 1 
gj-t/csula iS 164. 

Or tAya IS *7 19 *• 

84 101 152 ‘S3- -7® 27t 

9»va, 301 Buddh. 

Gt’aga.n*,65 
^nirduT^J— 1 204 Arab 
Gurb-hit-, 41 

Ccmtipi ‘n 223 ff 267 (e rot 1 

Gotam c^4 l !o 2 ) 

— S~tra, 2 '5 
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Godiyuri, 283 

Gonardiya, 223 gr 267 (er«t J 
Oopaiha Brdhnana, 1 06 150 IJI 
152 304 

Gopa?anaa, 140 
Gopdlildpaniyopanxihad, I 69 

gopi, 169 

GopiehandanopannhaJ, 169 
Qobhsla, 80 83 83 84 

— Smpxti, 280 

golddhyaya, c6 J 
Go yard ban a, 21 1 
Oovmda, comm , 55 62 

— teacher of St/pk 1 .1, ifii 243 
■ — avirnin, lot comm 

Cauda (style) Z32 
Gaudipida, 16/ 167 236. 243 

298 . 

Gautama, 77 (tiro G '«) 

— 84 '43 (jnr) 

— 153 162 (AtA.) 

— 245 (Pjul ) 

— 162 (ttishj) 

— Dhama ( Sutra), 8j 281 
282 32s 326 427 

*— (/Vpmafta Sutra), 84 245 
Ciutamah Sirpbhyali, 2S4. 
GauUmw, 137 
giantha, 15 99 165 193 

— (nutdnaiarpjna ia), 8r 

graha, 67 (Soma vessel) 

— eclipse, 249 

— planet, 98 249 250 

— (hdlagraha) 98 
grdnut, 64. 77 
Grimngtyagi.no, 64 65 
Gba(akarpar», 20a 201 
Gbora Anginas, 71 
Chatuhshaih\xlaldlaitra, 275 (*M 

gamn) 

chain ranga, game of 275 
Chalar-adhydytld, 'S' ['ddhyi- 
yibl) 

Chalurvxtdatismnti, 2S0 
Chandra, i 19 227 
Chandraka, 319 

Chandragupta, 4. 204. 31? 223 
25> 2 ®7 

— (Gupta dynasty) 204 
Chandr.bbigi, 269. 

Chandra Vyil.ara.na, 227 

Chant pi, 1 78 

eharaia, 87 

Charita, 265 2 66 sSS 270 284 
324. 325 n»4 „ 

/CAartlo S4IW, 89 


Cbaraiaa, 87 S8 164 
CharaLi'bSrya, 87 I!) 
Chirakidhvaryus 87 133 134 
Charana^iyih a, 95 142 'S3 (dth ) 
'chant ss, 214 
Cbitri, 123 
Cbikriyana, 71 
Cbdnakya, 20$ 210 «6o 3 10 
ehanddlo, 129 
Ckdnari'.as, 193 
chtdndanagardhif.a 275 
Chiadrabbi 0 in t 269 
Sri Chips, 259 

Cbiriyanlya, 88 10J ^ (Slit fid) 

Cliirvilcas 246 
Chilukya, 214 
Chitra, 5 r 

Cbitraratha, 68 (Bihliiani) 
xhxtrd, 247 248 (-cues) 
CAxntintcnupxltx, 217 
Chinas, 243 
CbCda, t’O 
Chulxiopanxahad, 165 
chela, 13S 
Chelaka, 138 
Cbaiki£ine|j, 138 
CbiukitiyaDS, 13S 
CbaitraroChi, 68 
ChailaJu, 133 
Chvawn.i, 134. 

ChhagaliP, 96 90 
chhandat (Vcdic text), 8 14 57 
60 103 176 

— (Sdma Samhitd), 63 
r-mctr,2S 6o 145 272 
Chhandankd, 63 
Clbandogaa, S C6 8l 86 1?' 
chhandcb'jlskd, 103 
ehhandovat, 216 

Chbagaloja, 96 102 '5 Sr *J ln0 i 

96 

Clhigeyar, 96 
Chhdndogya Brdhmana, 69 
Ckhdndogycpanx.had, 70 ff '55 
Jcganmohana, 2S3 
Jalipatala, 60 
Jatfikarna, 265 med 
Jaoalta, 33 53 68 76 123 124. 
127 129 13- '35 '93 237 28| 

2S6 (hu six teachers) 
jauaka {projipati), 76 

— sartaritra, 76 

Jaoamejaya, 34 123 125 *3' '34- 
135 136 1 SO 
Jacirdam, 303 
japmdld, 307 
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JaomdaEnl, 3 ,e 

Jawdew, «« 6!) 

Jmlfci**. 3 5 9 
Ja ? m&a»3« 

j--= 

Jarisup'ib*, 9 S 
JaJada, »5o- 

iSiSSW'-in" 1 5^ 

jijlapnan, 19 10®- *4®* 

iitAktrej*. '3 s r & * 4 * 143 
Jitft* 7'°«30- Ml *34- l8 S 

OSiiS&A^ 

jtfwtf* *55(O fe *V 

jUunc * 54 ( 0rBe *) 

Jirtifcu 259- 
tint, its. 

JSnU, *33 . 

J)«tortMO 468. 

254 Wr«*1 

’jSU'S. «j «» w- »> 

Juju* &*£C5St8t!i 

war) 1S4. 189 *39 * I* 4 -) 

— AM* 5! »*9 
— fail O, 2Jf> ) 3?®; 

jaitoitilja. 65 240. 3^ 3 , -7 

nyayiVJlftm&nVt *4* 3“- 

Jllwl. it 
Ji\inabhUkaf*t. 2 S3 

*>■*' 

Jtmha, 25 3°. Go fi> 

***“^ 3< ° 


lakabsn, 13 J 
Tiialaiili. lot 

fcfdHsMata-Siilrti, S3 H 
tad ta& team, 
faiaofonishad, to& *SS 

i SSMr»* >«7 •* » 
is; 23* 312 „ 

zCK* 7 “(-■»«">» 

Jar,) 365 266 , 

*»<*»«, 263 ( Arjblc > 

<«r£«, *J8 *44- 

21 


fa rhi»,244- , 

S’aiai-oWi’o-Bi'Aiaw— • 3 ,&- 
T&A-rtxsW, 74- , „ . 

fail, U»*> S6j. 264 

T4jxia (SUj'-cs) 263 (Arabic! 
Sttutaa (jumbwa), 76 
Tiijfiifi $ifer),243- 

Tiadias, 70 
rWy*. t5 £T 74. 135- 
tdpa»v 127 *3 8 , _ 

Td«3>'aav’’ad, t f 3 --<- 
Ti-tnitia. 24S 253 3 ro 3°9 

Tdbrr DtoriaJ Id 

tdrtsn, z }4 (Qr* s ^) 

(in, 144 . . 

Tip\(sbi, 29* 2S3 *9t- 
Tirrpiirr 3- 

SS&JSU.*; 

SK&£=*> «> 

i®sfes.a .« «7. 

ritMj.: s. m*“> m > 6 - 

-Wfasairf, 

, •ydrctjJ'ttO, 92-94- *38 *— 

249 3°3 

_>*ppauuAai 93 94- 
ta«L*\d*, 2J( <Qreet» 

Tautitiko, *nta, 2,1 

2-ayfr^i4,8 4S- «' *J r 

TVaMlaaju, 6fi 

frvWa, *27, ,, 

(nlwis, 255 i Gre “J 
Tnp&h, 292 
trxpHiJrana^ tjl 

TnpurTpamAcd *7* , 

I n purjn»p a,lW ^ ,: ^ ,2 *’ 
iOj 

TnbbuvaiitriaU, 21-r- 

fti&WUa, 6 - 

treid, JIJ 1S9 
TrUUM. 36 
tva't tai, tt>3. „ 

Dtfcshs 316 (8mni> 

Da-.dr.2 ! 3 13 8, 

Datuia 190 , 

Didhjaacb, 12I li9- 
Daotiiurgs, 20J 
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dampatS, 38 
DariaPopants\ad, IJt 
dor aptirnamdsnU, 10I 
DaiaiuMTa/thanta.zoS sj 1 2eo 
*76 

dalal, 63 124. 149 * 

DaSatayt, 83 (cocjc ) 
doiatayi, pier daiaSasyai, 33. 
82. 

"DaSjpu rasbun rdjya, 123 

Tafarupa, 23 1, 332 
I>asatatha]itala, 293 
MiAaratutla, 293 
Dikeliiyapa, 227 228 
D&tln, BikutSpetrs, 21S, s-S 
Die it a, Ddnu 302. 

Dilbbya, 85 (Paniuh{t) 143 (gr ) 
ddiata, 36. 

Disaiannan, 55 
dtgnjaya*, 141 
Difiniica, 209 Z4S- 
DjTodisa, 269 
dtni> a, 229 304 (*jii : ntit) 
Dtpaotuua, ?S$ 

Duhsbaats, 123 
e-urudhard, 255 (Greek) 

Bure®, 33 41 4* 63. 

, Durg»ai6li*, 236 
DorgtS, 1J8. 159 
dtuhkftla, 87 

r>uab(nUu 1ZJ. 

dptidna, 233 (Greek) 
rfnty*, 3«9 
Dfishad»Ui, 67 102. 

Dera, De?aj£jaika, Sri Deva, 241 
_ *44 
EewW, 71 

DeT.-Juputra, 71 148 166 169 
dcvajatiantlat, i2I 
tferajanaiidyd, 124. 183 
Dnatddkyiya, 74, 75 
DeTatriU, 54. 

DeTadatU, 1 60 
Pevapfla, 317 
HeTaTijajajTMi, 41 42. 

EeraarimiD, 260 (*etr ) 

■Dertpi, 39 

Haryupanuhad, 234. 170. 17* 
'dciiga, 79 
2>awo(d, 85 
Pairipa, 12J 
doahajpot*, 131 35? 
dyuta 255 (Greek) 

Dyausbpitar, 35 

Dram id 3, Dra?ii(ch<£rya, 322 323 | 

'dranma, 229 (Greek) 


droid 79 

Drdvidae, 94, 

Drdhyiyana, 53 79 84.282. 
Drona, i8f zji 
dtdpora, 113 151 243 
DyirakinitbajpjvaD, 324. 

EvirsdagaSgi, 7 z , ot ,39. 
Daa-.piyina, e Epieb^a. 
Ehan/upjaja, 232 
Ehanapatieiin. 243 
Lfanurzeia, Syr, 2 82. 
Dkaneirar*. 214 
Dhanraatan, zoo 265 256 269. 
Dhanrin, 80. 

Ijhammapuda, 293 
dhair.mapahyiyin ^ 292. 294. 
Dhanrui, ijf, 276 £ 

- Sdslrai 159 276-283 
— S’lilra-tamgraJia, 325 326. > 

~Su<re», 19 8s tor 277 a 

dharmaf, i©j 

Pharma, 'putra, Vi]*, 186. 

dhamdchdrya 56 

J)\dtu taramgint, 227 
DhUupitha, -pdrdjaHtl, 23c, 
Dhinupiayya, 76 77.82 
Dldri, 202 202 
DLiTika, 204. 203 207 
Dhffnirfyana, [41 
Dl:arusT4miu, 79 101 
Dlmtarislijra (Vuchitrarirra), 313, 
90 . II+. 

— king of the Kieia, i2J 
Dhydnav\n dupa nuhad, 16< 
PhyloLbaddhM, 29S 
dAruvatya prachaixntnh 98 
natto (noil a), 264, Arab 
wiihatrai, 2 go. 

NahtAalra-Saipa. 133. 
luilikatrcdaria, 1 12. 

Nagiiajlt, 132 134 
Naetiitetag, 157 

tutfh >96 197 *99- 

— EHroi, 197 I99 27I 275. 
Nandi, 205 1 17 223 
Nanditefra to- Vpap urdna, 171 
Nam ir, 68 

Naraka, 188 
nartaka, log 
Nala, 132 189 
Ifalodaga, 196 


Narabaita, 201 
hill, 123. 

Nigas {naga), 273. 302, 
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of) 

Kffeeft, 223. 227 
Ndgojibhatta, 223 224- 226. 

A if nil, 196 
nd/ 2 "M 97 200 

— Sidra, 231 
ndnabs 205 2 St 
Nidai- adipa uL-iad, 1S$ 
iNirada, 72 (Veil ) J53 (ilsA. Pa t) 

264 (aatr ) 272 (etycu and mui) 

— paMumUra, 239 

— Stiihd 61 272 - 

— ( Sirtpli), 278 326. 

Ndra<uaha, 167, mantra 167 168 
Ndrfyini, g4- 123 (punuAa) 160. 

166 167 303 

N£r£y»na, 54 (comm several Jf \\ 
3S (do } 141 158 ff (Opu* ) 

N dray inly opanuhad, 93 157 166 

167 169 171 

NdriyonopanMxad, 1 66 T7ft 

ndroiaiufi 93 121 122. K7 

rtgatna, 8 

/•»ana Panh&fa, 25 142. 153 
Jiisfkmlut, 25 41 153 (4(A.) 


niddta, 81 ( V«d ) 301 {Boddb ) 

Niddna-SdtTO, 24. 62. 77 81 82 
Nimi, 68 
NirapefcBha, 325 
Nirdlambopan uhad, 16a. 

Ninth a, 'ih *5 26 41 42 44 
59. 62. 88 16a 167 216. 217 
*3S 

Nwrui, 152 
r>> r bit~a 4 P 

mrvdntm, 161 (brahma) 308 
(Buddh ) 

Niaunibba, 206 
Nishadbaa, 132 
N«hidis, 77 

Nth S<Ltras 21a 271 282. 
NSUkantba, 1S8 189 
Nthmata, 320 
A UanidrcpanisJad 171 
Nmifiha, 167 l68 
— - tipentyopamshad 167 168 
Nrisinha 101 comm , 168 
i*o c as, Naigeyu 65 83 
Aaty^yj &*tra, 84 
Naigbantukaa, 25 85 
N aid In as, 81 


Naiimiiya, 7ft 

Nairnuha, 'ehfya, 34. 45 54. 59 
68 185 
itaijdjxiu, 24 5 
Nairuktas 26 85 
NoiahadJtiyt, 196 232 

Naiiludha, 1 32 

Nyiya, 159 237 242 245 246 

— cAintdmani, 246 323 

— dartava, 344. 323 

— sat™, 85 235 245- 
PalshiUsvlttiiD, 244. 245 
Pafc/uyanfrq 206 212 215 221 

229 240 266 26 7 291 301 
pafjjiadaianha, 122 
Pafichoparpa, 267 
pailchamdsrama, 164 
pat.ehalaLihana, I90 
/’oileiUpwi/a.ffrdilma'r^ 66 ff 
PaiicAandJnSdtra, 8 3 , 84. 
PaZchamdhtya, 83. 84. 
<Paic\aiOcha, 235. 236. 237 2B4 
Patchanddhdnliid, 259 
PWcMfi*. 10 90. 114. 115 1 25 
13S *36 

Pa5cb4t»cb2nfla, 50 313 326 
paUMlapaiJatfUn, 31 
PaJ.cMla Bithravya, 10. 34. (erot 
Tahch*) 

patch lid, 4j 

pa(ala,S9 82 84. 

Pataipcbali, 126 137 223. 836 
237 284. 

Pataqmb, 87 219 ff 23 r 277 321 
fer) 

— 137 223 231 237 ff (pbd) 
•patha, 117 

padaidra, 91 

padapdfia, 23 33 43 49 60 


padirr^ti, 


. 34- 

Paddhatx, ss 59 83. 101 M» 

141 M3 *45* 3*7 

Padma Purina jgt 
Padtoayom, 153 
panapkari, 255 (GrHO 

Para, 68 125. 

Pammahnnsa, ’hamopanuhad, 163. 
164 

ParamSdliTsra, 25 7 
panmavara 102 

Paiisara, 44. >43 J $5 8 S* 8 60 
(aatr ) 265 266 (med ) 

- 27 8 280 (laffhu and 

vnddJia) 326. 

Paiit-h't 136 
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Partita, 293 (Baddh ) 
jianhljlrfuU, lot 14a 144. 222 
227 

PanhhdihenduSelkara, 226 
pan-rAjata, 1 12 X47 164. 
PcmhsMtn, 60 62 69 75 84. 85 
ioi 107 142 146 147 150 
- 15 * J 53 3 i 7 ^ 

Parua'a 1 19 (SJtap Br ) 

Partham, 4. 18S 318 
parvan, 66 {Sdma v) 124 [A ther- 
mit, &o) 146 149 1 8 3 184. 
P*rlu,3 C4) 

“pahyiydni, 292 294. 

Parana, 272 
PaiupiUiannao, 54. 

Pihlavaa, 187 i83 318. 
IViicIilfilt-a, 238 
PAilchartdhyx, 83. 

Pifiehdla, 267 

ViKh4Z> 34 (gr ) 232 (tilt) 

Piflchilya, 138 
Pittchi, 133 

Fitahptitra, 2I7 237 25! 258. 

u <litmoithasvUa, 293. 326 
pdiha, 32 49 103. 

Pdntoi, 3 8 12 is 26 41 57 59 
61 77 82 87 2x5-223 232 239. 
*41 342 245. 349- *56 381 
318 321 . 

— posterior to Euddha, 222 305. 

— posterior to AJennder,, 221 

PJnt'ilyd SHthd, 6t 272 
Pin da vast, P^pdua, 39 98 114. 11$. 
126 135 >36 137 *85. 186. 

286 

pdniitya, 129 16I 
pdtho’ta 254 (Greek) 
pddat, 161 (the four) 
pdpman dsura, 318 
Pdreiarya 3 ' ' 

Pdrasiias, iSS 230 
Pdraakara, 66 14* f43 3*8 
PintednnM, 143 305 
FUrdAariya, 305 

PtfrtK arya, 143 30s [Bhtkihu Su- 
tra) 

— (Yy&rO, 93 t?4- *85 240 243 
PdrtlSarjiSjMia, 243 

Pdnkghi 284 

Pdrikahi tas, °t5yas 1 34- 1 2 5 t2$ 135 
136 186 

Tirtaeoita, 13ft 

Pill, 288 292. 293. 295 


PAfupata, 2 33 
PliijpJa, 46 60 231 256. 
f>(abj, 290 304. 309 
fzndip tpiyajna, ig 55 
Ptniopartihad, 17 j 
pildnaha, 303 
pitntarpana, 55 
Pitpbhfi'i, I41 

rntjimedn'i, 1 08. 19S. 

— Siltra, 84. 245 
pitta, 266 

Pippaljda, 153. 159 16O 164, 

piyidnsi, edicts of, 6. 76 17S 203. 

*52 253 292 295 
pdu 239 (Persian). 
punichaU, ‘III, III 1 12. 

•pulra, 71 131 28J 
Funarvaao, 265 

P«r4na»(Ved), 24 72 93 121 
122 124. 127 159 49° 

— I90 I9f 195 206 207, 2 Tj 
215 282 

purdnaijt Tdndam, J6 
purinapnlia, 1 2 J29 
Punikutsa, 63 125 
purvsAa, 162 (the threap V, pad.). 
437 233- 

— h'SnSy&pa, 223- 124. 

— mntta, 54- 87 go 108 III 

— rthia, 63 108 »53 
punahettttma 16S 
PurfirerM, 234. 
purdhiia, 150. 

Pol'/*. *53 2 5J- 255 *57 =:? 
PujLkara (*), 262 
Pushpa S'Mra, 82. 84. 

Pnshyamitra, *24. 
pufft (filthy) rdeh, 180 
Puma, 98 

Purmmfndnid, 239 ff 
Ppithfidalisrfitma, 259 262 
ppjltha, 67 
peUha 319 
Paxrgalopanis\ad, 171 
Paifigi, Pflifigiu, PaiBgya, 14- 41 
46 56. 81 90 130 134. >84. 
PatAgya, the, 46 
PattdmaXt-oddhdnta, 25 S 
'paippaU, 158 169 
PaippaUda, 146 150 152 160 
PaiU, 56 57 S« 

PauAeAahfuishya, 91 
patldchi bfuUhd, 223 
Polala, 2S5 

PatdizamiA" dnta, 253 254. 

259 26a 
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pouzlasa, 124 
Paushlaiasfi, ita 285 
PauehkaldraU, 268 
Pajftp!5^j3, *piZj>, 240 
Pau^jaeAtmia, 318 
pratrui, 177 237 
pradtalaiam, g» 

Prajioati, 76 97 137 151 244. 
projiaptt, b $*rya°, 297 

iVaiuiropaniMati 154 165 

Pra‘ijnd-J’an{izh{a, 102 106 1 15 
_ 119 
Pratithi 56 

prahbuddia, 129 138 » 

Pr»t[s)){idn* 2r4 

Pra'iAitrtt- SJfi-a 83. 

Pra thirya, 299 (BudJb.) 
pratrnna, 49 
PratyaMijndJwsfra, 3J2 
prapdt}aka,6%. 64. 65 6€ 76 79 
80 81 82 83 84. 89 97 117 
MS iS» 

Prabodbteh aKd'-piaya, 307 241 
Praoiagarpda, 79 
piccdio, 28 244. 
frayoiaj, lot 
rrarichona 12 83 85 131 
j>i ataraiAowfo, 101 *40 
prararddAydja, 142 3*7 (£d{A ) 
prarargya, 108 119 *39* 
Prardhana, 7 1 
prarrdjala, 285 
prairfyiltf, 281 305. 
pramtjtn '3g 
Praidutariga, 14 1 
frrafntL, So. Ido 101 102 
prairopcniii\id t J S 15S ff 
Prad'idnalifitda, 267 271 *75 
prcUfita >77 

— pnjaila, *27 

Prichyw, 34. 132 «7*- — 

Frdthy.-Ka4hia, S3. 

— PdlekdlUku, 34 
PrdMXjmJwtnpanishaS, «S4- I ® 2 * 
Vr&apljs, 123 

PrftitodMputra, 1 12. 

JYitfudilja SuMi, 23- *6 S9 
{P*r>\ s 3 (&i-w) 101 (T*>u) 
«a(Wj°») 151 (ilA.) 
Prdtitheyl, $6. 
jrrdndnat, 28 
prdyajcXiWa, 84. 118 139 
]>rtishanal-i 319 
Proti. 123 

Prandta Brdkniana, 74- 
Pjiiatdyana, 53 


pkalgtna 115 134. 136 

pidltpinyas, 248 

£\i( 'Hires, 2:6 
fhvlln Sutra 83 
dcftesiya, 23S 
"hadha, "radha 196 19S 
Itndha, *2 >24. 

Babbru, 56 4 

Baiku, 133. 

Balabhadn, 261 2S3 («boL) 
Ealarima, 192 
bshutachana, 124 
Babvjichaa, 8 66 S6 89 121 122 
Bahtjteha-PaniuAia, 62 
Sahtpcha-P'dfina'vi too 
Bdna, 99 204 205 207 213.214 
232. 319 

Eidattfjana, 53 140 239 ff (pbil 1 
266 (med.) 

— (aalr }, 260 

— Sdira, 163 

Bddari, .139-140 241 24* 
Bdbhrarya, 10 34 (V>d ) 267 
(«rot) 

£drhcddai-ali 72 
£drhespotyo, "Sutra, 246 
Bflakpili?*, 91 

bdUUdya, (e rrfk*). 97 

Mlo-Bhdnia, 19a 

Biyki, 51 

Bdttrajdldka, 3 

Bdshkala 313 

BlMkibhishaj, 289 

EUilkis 33 96 J32 ijS, 218 

Bihlfla, 68 

Bilbana, 214, 232. 319 

Bulks, 43 

Bnijib, 133 134 

buddha (awaleutd, eulighteoea), 
27 167 241 284. 

— Idstra, 241 

Buddha, 3. 56 98 102. >3* >£»• 
199 200. 217 ff 236 24! SS 6 
373- 283®" 

— data of Buddha a d»ath, 217- 
220 287-2SS 302. 

— posterior (1), or prior, to P&uni, 
3. 122. 305. 

— lired u the Sutra period, 290 

301 A 

— wife of, 318 

— and Kpst>na, 326 
Buddhagayi, 228 273. 
Budihagbosha, 292. 2 93. 326 

Buddhadisa, 267 
Buddfialds:na, 2j 6 
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Mditpdsaht, ’riU, y>$ 
tjbadh, 27 
r— Kith ptttil, ti 9 
Eudba, 278 282 Got) 
£riAsw 4 iBfa, 3$9 i6a 

— j&bdlo, 163, 

BrMt'Ks&A, 213 

~ Scnfiiid, 203 204- -59 & 2 7 r 
274 

Bp/usd-Atrt, 269 

— JJreiA, 2&9 

Aranyaia, 70 ft 72 71 

100 119 J ?/ ff *39 ’55 * s 5 
486 

uttamlipinl, log 

24. 33 4> 62 EJ 88 
— Vojnu'uifya. 2 ® r 

DnWmt&* 97 98 
4 nJ 4 B*. S°a 

PrJm* rtrAya'uypa’tvlud, IJ6 IJ 7 
166/ 

- JCuns. ’79 , . . , 

— Fannh, 278 2*o W* 9 **) S 2 ® . 

Bu]w 4 {i, 266 (med.) , ». 

«P»- . 

Bodha, 235 

BodWy*«*. 3« 3*3- 

BodbiBtJrw, 29a. joj 307 31a 
B»ui Uhm so& 15S 
Biodhiyuu. 10a 101 ita. tw 
3 * 4 - , 

— Dhormo, 10* »W *7% 
Bi»haagop<». 3°* 2 3 sff , 

braimrtMrtn, aS. HZ 123 . tH- 
dait'ro, jOa 
ira. 5 nanya p I tb 

Brahmadatti tang, 138 jSeitniw). 

— 55 (eomra ) 
brahman, etymology «•. 11 

etut , pmjeT, lonno'A H *43 

— — Drtine Powef, S «7 ><>1 

guise , 8< 1 Ef ern * * 7*4 6 97 1ST 

15S j6j »&6 167 170, together 
with Vlaboj *n 4 Rudra, 97 |6r, 
with Vishnu and S>i*a, 167 ,8c - 

chief prwot, »z 3 M 9 

Brahma purs, >6o 

— bsndfiu, 7? 79 ««* W 

24 ® 2<fff 

ttdyt>pa*vA<id >6j. _ 

»- t? mlttpan uted, P9 158 16S 

— ttii, 149 >30 


£reh ma iwmrta'Pt fits, ipl 
— - Stddhdila, 238 

— 5 utro, 7a 9S 24* S 3 o 3 3 s ** 

— halyi, 125 rz& 
pralundiundt, 322. 3*3 
?r*Anv>;xntiaAad, 16O0 

trdJirui Spbv{sji.id\diK2, 

7«tAnon 3 , cent (aypsllitire *t» 

fUnt>tlto, , ‘sectiou °‘ * **« * 

75 93- «r >«- tJ 2 -, - 

— — ii*. 8 22-15- 76 >#■ > 7 ® 

— aasf^itl iGr|natt»aof»Br)* 
176 (two languages), 180 (M 
1 rJeeUd), 276 

176 

hhaiti, 238 


Bi-tpttrtl Sito, 237 , . 

Btetand-yi, 169 3 J 5 338 -’+> 
SJbKWRM', > 3 > 

160 (JUSgiras), >09 l»»aM*w\ 
284 [Buddha, &&) 

Bhjgtrstha, 193 

BWjVtl, 2<5> , 

Bhatta, nz 90 9> *♦>»*■ FW ’ 
tvadiira. 

Bluffi-ninCy***, »7 

&Mt>k6tro, W* „ 

Bb>tfo;i Piiahits, S0 - 

Bb^otpala, 242. 243 *5*- *39 
Bbad^iu, B had iota, too. 

BhsdrabttustTJnliu, 297 

Rhsiiraaeoi, *S6_ 

Eharata, sou oifiuhdMU, ti 

— p?W t’ 4 - 22^ 

~23iH>rt) 272 (am*-A 
BbaraWavimio, 4* 6 S-J9 

Bhartpyajna, 14* 
fihartfihan, 209 2,ft 
BbaUOf 93 
EhiT4» l?8 
MoreuA J2J 

007 319 

Bh>»aaT4mio, 4* 79 9* * c ‘ 
BioanuyOhiila. 163. 

BbJgavati, 438, 

— Purina, »9 1 
JJO 

BWgurJ 62. 440 
Bhindiiiyana, 77 
BUna ti, 322 a 

BMrata, 56 176 «S- 
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Bhiradvija, 100-102 (Tiutl } 139 
I40 158 271 (Dronal) 

B t dradtdjfya-Suim, ico 317 
BM»TI, 196 319 . 

Bbdrucht 313 
£Adrwidxi lindnl, 17a 
EhSrgm, 150- 153 *59 (Vaidar 
bhij 

Ikdrgara, 250 (wtrologer) 
BhSUavms 14 62 8i 55 ijj 
Ehillafeya, 93 126 134. 
BhdUaryvpanuhad, g5 154 164. 
UdsM 57 103 144. 176 177 iSc. 
BhisInla-SClra 68 $5 
HiaMka tvtira 176 
Ehdtftyt. » 56 37 144. 176 
Bbtlaa, Btisaka, 205 
Bbi-to-u, 320 ff 

— UuSri, 42 90 91 94. !OI 103. 

171 

BhdsnrUiarana, 361 
Ikitshd 123 305 
UHi-’ldta, 305 

bh\ks-'i<lchtira, •c\arya, 1 29 3°S 
IKdihii, bLiAunf, 284. 285 30S 306 
3*? 

— Siifro, 143 352 305 306 
BhtlU, 259 

Btaimajena, 123 135. 

Bbtihna, 39 
IhGtagana 98 
hhjTja, 227 263 314- 317 

Bbnga, 253 241 

— plur 14S 240 24! 

-valU, 94 >54- *56 i57 

Kbela, 265. 270 (nird.1. 

MaiUta, 305. 
b\avJtajyas, l$2 
blogandtha 42 

Bhojs 195 30z (mors than one) 

— k)Dg of Ehiri, 201 202. 203. 
21 j 228 =30 261 319- 

— 269 tred 

— t-ruMAa* 269 (med 1 
Bhojadeva (r*puted author of the 

■SarcuraflimtflictHaro’ia), 210. 

SiijjaprabaiiiWii 215 

Unuffj 226 
malum, dolphin, 252. 
maVu, 127 

Kagadha, 7°i 98 112. 1 47 269 
(weight*) 286 2S7 29a 292 
SOS 29& 

— H 2 
Jfagaa, 14S 
Jlagbarffcnia, So, 


77 


maghdt 248. 
ifatkia, 319 
IfiSjnirf, 298 
mo’ll, 140 

Kanikirr-ika, t^S 

man rfflfa, 31 32 34. 43 64. 82. 
Minduka, 49 

3b<*r*, oi, 

Mathurf, 169 
Madras, 126 137 223 
Madragire 75 
m«Kv, 128. 

MadJ-u hlrdtr, rj 127 ff 138 

— Br&hmana, 128 
Madhnfca, 130 
Madhosfidaca, 166 

— Sarasratl, 267 271 
SfadAga'opi'ti, 167 i6g 
iladbyadesa, 102 105 115 133 
mad.'i’pma 269 (Atn) 2S0 

— Idnda, 118 119 
iraadAyamtld, 89 
ifadhjanlll, *57 
manad, 264 Arabic . 

Mamttha, 260 (also with n) 

Mano, 134. 2li (and tha dsh) 

(irdyamMuw) 

— Coda of, so 73 (02. I43 iSj 
1 88 2j8 244. 249 266 276 ff 

— S^trtj go 

mantra 8 (= Veda) 176 

— rd;», 167 1 63 
5J.nim.ita, 20 j. 232 3-2 
(oiara) Maya, 253 254. 26a 275 
Martchi, 244. 

Mini, tSS 
Mamtj, 40. 43 
marlata, 21 J 

Malayadeia, 55 

mnSaia 206 


Uifdi, 7. 

Jtabiianha, 304. 

MabiUla, 209 
UdhiiartAUaki.EriIimaxa 47 
maAdj ibdla, 163 185 (Mlhdj ) 
Mahdrfera, 45 123. 169 
Mabldeva, 100. jot 14* (eomm.3 
262 (astr ) 
maAdndtmd 238 
— denK Ho 123 

mtAdndya 3 02 

Mabinama, 29 j 
Mahdxd rd yon 0/>a n ithnd, 154. 
UtMtpannibbdna 326 
3/aAd-BrdAnuna, 74. 138 
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-Mahd Bhdrata, 4- 24 34- 37 39 
45 J6 57 72 §S 1 14. 135 136 
176 184-190 205 206 210 243 
230 279 3« 324. 325 

HcihAbMihya, 1 10-226 231 238 
321 ~ 
3flabimeri3|93- 
A'ahdydna Sdlfltt, 9? 299. 
majldrd 138 
MabAxan.% 2 92 293 
Sfahdidkyom-uliitall, J55 
rta^drfsArtu, 167 
MiUibti 196 1 

Mabd-rirac&artfra, 207 

Jlahdyfistas, 70 147 
IJaijtiaiputya Sutras, 29S ff 
JlfahdryutptUCi, 2-|S (DuiHh ) 
mah£tdja, 161 
maftfU-crwrta , 2I7 
3Iahiddaa, 48 JO. 
nahisH, 1 14. 

Nahidhsra, 104 107 ff, 1*6 MI 
Kiheudrtf, 291 292 295 
3iaheicar9, 262 (aetr ) 
MaKopanuhad, 154 166 
■Jd^j-agae, 302 
lidgadho, 79 

— dediya,79 US* »4» 
ndjadAo, m 112 138 147 2S7 
■tvUiadfd, 232 (rtti) 

— language, 295. 296 297 
Sluoba Idrya, 196 
Mdndavya. 6l 
JMnflUkdyana, 53 

Ndndikt-SdtM, 49 61 
J’dndukeja, 49 5® 112 
MaruhtiyOpanwhad, 161 164. 167 
168 290 
Hatjiditta, 101 

Hitrtnodoka, 144. 

vMt&, 16O (om) *6l 
Wdthara, 134. 

J'ddravaH, 126 
llddri, 126 

Midhara, 41 42 47 **61235 24J 
243 245 246 262. 

— den, 42. 

STddhavas, 95. 1 66. 

Nddhuki, 133 134 

nddhurt, 01 

•nAdhyanitna, goutlern, J06. 
JIddbyandjnaa, JO 11 105 ff 134 
139 *44- 

JEddhjsipcIiodyaoa, 103 

M d&byaiQdm, 106 
l'<dhyatpika, 309 


Ifidbyamikas, 224 
lUnara, 134 (Sarydta) 

JIdoata, Mdnavaa, 91 >02 280 285 
ifiwMsarGpJis*., Vi 102 17$ 3^3 
Vdnstta-Bharnaldilra, 20 277 & 
ifdrtatdra, 275 
Udautautavyau, 134. 

Miya-nata, 273 
mdyd 284. 

Mdyddavi, 284. 

Mdn, 151 303 304. 

ifdriaruUya-Purdna, 191. 206. 
MilaH m ddhaaa, yy] 3 M 

lfdlara, 201 214. 

JIdlaTakdohdrja, 239 
llilankd, Mdtaxxk&gKintira, 204. 
207 

vxdldnanlra, 1 6J 
Mdfiaki, 153. 

Mdbitthi, 134. 
llibubeya, J03. 
ihtdhhari, 107 281 
Minanda, 306 
MiUoda, 306 
Mibira, 261 

nimdnalav 102 240 
Afimdaa d, 121 159 235 *39 ff 
mimdnsd Ijtt, 240 
— SiUra, 140 239 
n vldrind, 263 (Arabic) 
nuhdnld, 263 (Arabic) 

Mokula, 322 

finite, 167 34 (apd amukia) 
JlvItdcopanuKad, 133. 
Mugdhabodha, 226 
Muj5]w(ino, 5S 
Mutibbaa, 134 
Jludirabha, 134- 

ilundaiopintsftad, 58 Ij8 ff 2 40 
Mundopatushad, 164. 
yiullioiiia, 264 (Arabic) 
MudrdrdJuhaia, 207 
nuut 129 

rtunUaJut, 264 (Arabic) 
miAfirfa, 151 
Mdjannts, I47 
nurdfidbkiskdeta, 214. 225 
Jldla-Stitn, 297 (Jam ) 
stusartpha, 26 , (Arabic) 
llrMalafi, 200, 20 S 206 20? 

250. 303. 320 
jirih/umpiitri, 167 
Jfntyulaiiykantpanufiad (I) f?0 
Hfilyuldnqala, 'Idnjula, 170 
if eg Saddle, 19S 204 io8 209. 
302- 
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Mentha, 319. 

MedbitjtSi, jz. 

Meru, 93. 

tnertins no, 235 (Greek) 
jlfa lira, 91 97 
Maitra S&tro, 59 
Rfutrijujiojtra, 71 58 285. 
Mutrfji^iyaa, SS 91 99 102. 
Maitrdf/arti Sinhttd, 314. 317 

Nii'rdginopanvhad, 52. 96 ff JCt 

16S 585. 

Maitreja, 97 9S 99 
ilaitreji, 56 99 

— Y6jBi»alkja'B wife, 137. 
lilainigs, 93. 

ricksha, 161 
Moggalldna, 230 
nwntrfja, 237 306 
JUuds, 150 
Kaudgalya, 123 
lUudgaljdyana, 199 
ncjja, 129 
■jmlahh, 186 

98 273 302 303. 

Yak han.jman, 217 
i'a^uh-Sa'nAiti, 9 10 
Yajuncda, 8. 45 85 ff 121 123 
127 164. 184. 

— dAmtayt, J44 
b~j-s, S 9 t Mia. 

ja ms vers»a nurrber o( the, I 2 I 
joi-awt-Wwi, 68. 
vnjnopartta, 161 
Tod, 327 {dJrana) 
Yalt-idrarviUullpiid, 

Yatii?ir», 323. 

Yarns, 36 

— Smnl-, 325. 
lamas'iJAIyct, 193. 
yanayi, 264 (Arabic) 

Yacnund, 68 

Yarana, 178 1S7 1S8 214.2206V 
251 232. 253 260 Uttr ). 26S 

— pnya 223 

— -'VjiddhAj, 243 

jawsndn t, 220 S. 
varanitd, 207 
Yawnl, S2a 252. 

Y»Taned»ira 258 
jjaxancshla, 220. 

YalogaC), Yaiogopi, 141 
Yaioimtia, ill 
\ asiih, 4! 

ydjuthi, 163. 

3 ifiaoroUfyd iMa, J27 129 ff 

«37 *38 


t, 322. 


Yet J ca.zalJsin\MhvsTa‘\i l ^ 129 

YSynavalkja, 33 104. ijo , 2J 
124 126 127 > zS 1*9 130 131 
132. 138 I43 144 163 168 235 
237 ff 285 

— s Code, 107 122 143 205 21$ 
250 278 280 ff 3:3 325 326 

yi] liio, 240 
Ydjmkade'3, 141 
YijnM‘VpaMshad, 93 9, 
ydljxvizt, 121 
ydln\ia 309 
ytllrd, 260 (astr > 324. 

Yddras, 3. 

Y d-nommuai, 323 
Yi- ana, 220 

Yfcka, 23 26 32 33 39. 4, 42 
44- 46 57 S9 6* 62 81 S2. 85 
£8. 90 91 i:S 140 ,42 176 
184- 216 217 236 277 
yugat (U.e four), 70 113 151 159 
190 243 247 277 

— quinquennial, 1 13 0,7 
Tuga Purdna 214 251 
iudtusfctwni, iffj 166 {SS.2S6 

— « era 202 260 

Jo?a,96 137 150 :>,8 160 162 
163 165 166 233 2,6 ff 265 
2 S> 

— s. Sdmlhyayoga 

— Mira, 163 

— S'dafra, 297 (Jain ) 

— tihd, 165 

— Sutra, 223 337 
Yogdckira, 309. 
yoyia,'i6i 239 

yajdtui, ;S 

raZ-fo, 78 

Paghhvansi, 195 196. jo8 302 

3*8 

Rafigaudtba, 258 

rainai (tha nine), 200. 228. 261 

Ratnisara, 319 323 

BaJta Sutra, 275 

Rabhasa, 227 

hatndmlL, 204. 32O 

Itahafja, 119 (S’alap £t J 

RdiaSrJia, 199 2S7 295. 
RijalcrarngvJ, 2IJ. 21J 219 2*0. 

223. 225 2S7 320. 
fdjsputro, 95 
rdjaruya, 54. 

120 . 

liajasekhara, 207 
S&ndyto*, 53. 
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Rdijdyaniputra, 71 77 79 
Rdpdyaaiyaa, 6< 79 84. 

Kite, 61 

Rdma, 135 168 192 

— a» incarn of VitUnu, 194. 

— 434. 

Ramakpahm, 85 *43 
RStnacnantlra, 59 
Rdidatdpan lippm uhaid, 168 
Rdmatlrtha, 323 
Bdmdtnya, 16S 322 
Rdmdaanda, [63 

Jtdmdyana, 4, 37 89 98 I35 iSS 
191 ff 205 206 214 250 324. 
Rdmila, 205 

Rdvapa (comm J 42- 66 
RAvanahadha, 1 96 
Rdhu, 73 249 3SQ 
RdbiaU, 250 

rlUt {varieties of rtyle), 232. 
Ruchid^tA, 323 

Itndn, 6 40 97 I XO 123 159 


— by the side o l 
Vulva, 91 161 

— ♦ jdbdla f 163 
Rudrafa, 322. 

Rudraditta, far 
Rudraskanda, 80 &t- * 
RudrdltfiajdbMo, 163. 
Ihfdroptnuhad, *54* *7 C 
nipa (coin), 205 
Rayyala, 322 
Rcnudlksbita, 14* 
icvatl, 248 ' 

Revd, IZ3. 

Romaka, 253 324- 

— pura, 353 

— twMMnta, 253 254. 258 260. 
romakvpch 233 

Raumyaa, 253 
R&uhiniyaua, 120 
‘lakshana, 265 
LakahmanAaena, 210. 

— era of, 210 

Liksbmtdliari, 362 Mr) 323. 
Lagaddchirya, 61 249 . 

Lagata, Mha, 6{ 249 258 
laghu, 280 

— Ain, 269 (med.) 

— Aryabhata, z57 

— Kaumidl, 220 

— Jdtafxt, 78 260 

— JdbAla, 163 

~ Par&lara, 280 (j ur ) 

— Bnhaspati, 280 (jut ) 


— gaunala, 280 (jsf ) 

Laqikd, 78 

Lahta Vutara, 199 236 256 284 
291 299 300 
Ldghul# 2-,a 
76 238 
Ldtika, 76 
Lrn (riff), 232 

Ldtjijana 53 68 7.^79 84* 105. 
Lddbdebdryi, 61 258. 

Idbukiyana, 33 341 
Ldmakdyana, 53.77 241 

— *d.ds, 14. 99 
Luthita, 326 (Smfit!) 

Ltigi Purdna, 191 
Lichharw, 276 277 283 
ftpi, 221 

Ppid, 25S (Greet) 
lAldiatf, 262 (lair ) 

Uya, 234 (Crock) 

(0111 a {ta.vb.ka.), 246 

ZolaprakdJa, 321 
Lokdyatis, 246 
Logiyala, 236 
labJa.,1% 

Laukdkabaa, 96 

Laulcdyatikas 246 

Laogdkebi, 99 102 r°3 *39 3*7^ 

— Sutra, P9 
Taiimya, 236 

ran/11,41 71" 120 «7 128 *298: 
184. 

~ nartin, 113. 

— Brdhnaia, 44 74 75 79 84* 
Vajra, 260 

vajranakha, 167 
VajrajHcbyupanuhad, 162 

▼■*»* J 6 

\ ataa, 3 
Yada (I), 148 
vadttar, 180 
Yayomdyi, 26s 
Varadatta 5 s 

Varadardja, 76 83 (V«d ) 226 (gr ) 
‘Yararnchi, 200 202 230 ('viKraaia/, 
83 (Phulla-Sutra), 103 {Tati. 
Pidt), 206 227 (Prdinta-pra 
hi*.), 223 (tartt ),227 230 (lex.) 
Vardhamihira, 78 1 60 20a 202 
203 204 243 234. 239 ft 2 6S 

vr 275 *79 „„ 

Varuna, 35 1 88 
wry*, 31 
tama, ll 16 r 

— Sutras, 227 
vanDca, 246 
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Yardhamina, 326 
Tarsia, 217 
Valibli] 196 214. 256 
Valihindha, I9S 207 
3. 157 

*■}*“*». “3 ijt- 
'alhikw I47 
' afa ( Ustniru) 45 
\asishtba, 31 37 sj.75.123 162 

— nddk&nUi, 258, 

— Sunil, 326 
Vasngajita, 322, 

’ »»«*> 30J. 

erttortUya, iif 122 127 
rdfyacafya 225 226. 

Artgbbaji, 269 iraed) 

— vrvWuI, 269 
vdch 74. 276 234, 

— {jpitt i) 180 
\lchaknavt, 56 129. 
Tdchiapatitmara, 246 322. 
roja, 104- 

!S»W 34- 
Vijiatanaa, 1 57 
Mjmani, 104. 

Vijsaiaeya, 104. 12S 13° *3* 
Fdj«aitfyj.Ui, 10a 10S 144- 
Tttjaianeyi SaraAiJd, 3'7 (conch) 

6 ion in the forty e igbiti A C A. Par) 
Vijasanejin' 81 io> 
rap.n, 204. 

Vafieh-irira (’], 101 
rita, 266. 

Mtaiputra, 71 13S 2S3 

— IjS, 

Yitaja, 130 14a 267 
TdtsySyao), 244 243 (l«iLj, 266 

267 (erot ), 323. 

— Pahchipama, 267 

YSdMna (I), ioo 

rdnarwtVj 2S. 16^ * 

Ytaakdtskiyjna, 12a 
Ydciad»va, 31 313 

Yinuaa, 84 (Sdnur ) 226 227 
(gr) 332 (rhet.), J22. 
'imatatbyss, 140 
Yifrigiii, 162. 163 
MrdAanjn.'ra, 16S 
j’AruiytijronuA’iA 54. 

Vfctalt 33. Uj. 

T irkilia is, 33. 
virttdas, 222. 225. 

Tinhiganya, 77 I 

T*r*bwi, 133. 

Vlrsbnya, 133 
Yinsbyijani, sj. 


tdZaiAilya ulllu, ji, 32. , 

Viltyi3 140 

Valmili 102 (raw ) 191 194, 
VdabbaU, 14 32. 52 56,62 313 L 
— Shift, 52 

ViUHaloponuhad, 52 155 

Tiara, 363. 

TAwr adettd 223 214. 

ViiiBbthi, 123. 

V-tsabtiiM, 123 

FArnAiAa Sfifra, 79 278 2S2 

( Dhanto ) 

VfcadeY*, 51 137 166 «63 160 
185 

Viiuder* 143 (comm.) 
tdJvicraia, i« 3 

Fdjfimctyd 275 
wtAtta, s WA 

Viinma, joo 20 1 202. 204. 205 
228 260 262 266. 269 

— era of eoi C. 260. 319 1 

— ciiniro, 200. 201 214. 267 
Yihnmdf.tac&arTja, 214 
Tiknmlditya, 200. 201 202. zoj 

228 

Tiknmirba, 214. 

VkhitrarVya, 39. 
ncAAinna 226 
r'jayi, 146. 141 
Vijijanagara, 42. 

V^ajanandin, 2 j 8 
rmta, 141 

Vijoinibbiksbu, 237 
Yvina-Kaipa, 153. 

’rui, jai 

tiAojAAo, 33. 212 
Vidsgdba 33. 129 
Ffcftrf('), 14S 
Ytdegba, IJ4- 

Yideha (s Jionla-Tidehis), la 33 
53 68. 123. 129 137 193..2SS. 
YvUhtMlabhaKpM, 207 
Tk/jI 121 122. 127 265. 270 

— (IrayO g. 45 121 191 
Tldyinagar*, 42 
Vidyirapja, 42- 54. 97 170. 
YitlranmanoroUjuti 323. 

rwfti (Slum*), 74. 83 (firs ridlti) 

— (Ted.) 244- 

; n4Mna, 33, «- Rig , Sdna.* 
ndStya 244. 

Futoya (Baddh ) 199. 290. 292. 304 
308. 326. 

TiaijsVa, 47 (eotnin ), 62 (do y 
Vladhya, st 99 283 
| npJAnic, 226. 
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Siiupdlafadfta, 196, 

hSna, 1 14. 
svbiadcvaa, 303 
•jiu, 178, 

Suka, son of Vy&a, 184. 243 
iu.hu (Yemlaf), <iS 250 
yajunlht, 104. 
iuXr.ya, J04. 107 144. 

— Hindu, 104. 

iuldu.ni yajumhi, 104. 13J I44 -- 
SuBe-l*. 33 
iudtlka, 167 
bunskaa, 33 34. 

SuniMepa, 47 43 55 
Siimblia, 206 

Suha^Siura, ioj 256 274. 3*7 
fuifoui, 302 

Sddra, 18 77 JH 112 276 

Sudras, 147 

Sfidraka, 205 2c 6 207 214. 
ttlnya (zero), 25$ 

6filapSij«, 166 

Sesha, 101 (comtn ) 237 (pbiL) 
Saityiyans, 53 
SaiJiXlr, 134- 197 
SailfUnas, 197, 
iailitha, in 196 197 
Sambhaihya 323 
■SaiwfdiCr*, Jzj. 

Saiims, 33- 
S&iiirtya, 32 33. 

SauQgdyam, 75 
SauchivyikaUi, 77 82 
Saun»ka.<Rnn. ), 24 32-34 49 S4 
56 59 62 8 5 *43 . , 

— (At/i), 150 ij 1 I<S i$l 162 
165 

■— (BfaJid-Ehdiala), 1 85 

— Indrota, 34. lij 

— Svuddyana, 34, 

— Grihya, Upbqv j 

— varhta, 158 J02 (Ath ). 

— laghu', 280 iSmrtU) 

Saunaklyae, 15S 162. 

Samdklyd, 151 

SaunaMpantth'xd (t), 164 165. 
iaubhkat, 198 , t taubhtlas 
Saubhreyaa, 14a 
Saulvdyani, 53 
Sydpamas, x8a 
fytna. 78. 

•/ham, 27 

imviana, 27 129 138. 
w-0JMf!V3O 5 
Sri Anantu, 141 


Srfkantha Sivdchirya, 323 
Sri Cbipt, 259 
Srlditta, I41 
Srldharadisa, 210 
Srldharasena, 1 96 
Srfmvdsa, 42 
firiQiTi.adi3a, 322 323 
Sri Dharmiudbha, 190 
Srlpati, 54. 58 
brfp&ri&kusacdtha, 323. 
Srl-maddailopaniihad, 164 
Sr! vara, 320 
Sri YydgUrimukha, 259 
Srislena, 258 
Sri Haraha, king 204. 207 

— 196 \K<uikadhachar ) 

SiIHala 145 

>/*•«, »5 

Srutasena, 125 135 
Sruti, 15 17 68 £1 96 t49(plurX 
159 164 
truhfha, i26 v 

Si au(a Sdtraf, 16 17 19 J2 
Hainan, 266 

iMa, 24. 69 70 72 72 74-83 
87 97 99 103 121 122! f23. 
A l 25 ”1 

SvikoM, 132. 

S»eUketu, 5* 7» 123- *32 IJ3 
. 137 267 (erdt ) 284- 
SvetMvatan, 96 99. 

— °rppants\ad, 96 155 ij6 l6l 
I6J 169 236 238 

Shafchaliropanuhad, 168 
SAoflnnioI (Smjnti), 28a 
Shadixiib (Smpili), 28 o 
Shadgurugiihya, 33 6r 62 83 
ShaddarjanacAintaniid, 322 
ShodbhdiJidcKandiikd, 227 
Shndmnia BrAJii nann, 6g 70 
Shannavalt (Smpui}, 280 
Shaihfitanlra, 236 
Ahati(ipalh9, 1 17 119 
tarn = ta 7! rat (but of what era?), 
141 202 203 

tamiat era, 182 302 2 03 v 

Sanitaria (Smyili), 278 326 
SamaltaintyupanisAad, 154 164 
lagubdra, IQ2 (tha Sixteen f ) 

— (gratnm.), 144- 

— ganapati, 143 
aaijuf fitoAWiAd, 177 
tamithd, 66 67 

Sdipkitd (Ved.), 8 9. 10 14. 22-24 
3 °° 

i-(phd.),75. 
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Saip&ttd (istr }, 259 264- 265 275 

— Kalpa, 1 S3 
— pdlha, 43 49. 

— ‘iof'sr.u'iad, 34 {BldKncna) 74. 
75 (SdmaV ) 01 '55 {Taitt.) 316 
(Samar ) 

‘SaLalidhikara, 275 (arch.) 

samlhydlar, 235 

SarnyUaralndlara, 273 
jam grafia, JI9 (SixtajsalSs £rih 
ntvta) 227 (gram in ) 
samjndna 313 314. 

Sa({ii~anCa 2 36 
gattra, (6 76 79 80 139 

taUrdyand, 10 1 

Suva, 260 astr 
Sttyiiimt, 7 r 23a 132. IJ4- 
Sity»Tdhs >58 
SstydsiidijO, 20a JOI 102 
Ssdinirf, 134- 

^iafiilt&jrndmriM 210 

EaddkarmapunderiLa 299 3CXJ 
Sanitkumlra, 72 164,-275 
chit) 

Sinandandcbii7*, 237 
lamdh*, 23 

tamnxpdta, 248 (Buddb ) 
Sttmnydsopaniskad, 164. 

Saplat tftt (Snyru) 2 go 
Stpta 4 a.ahi, Sjptaiatl, 83. 211 
23* 

wyfa tiryih, 250 (249) 
tanuteuni d 131 
Sacidta SoTnJutd, 259. 
tampraddya 131. 
umrdj, 123. 

BiruviU, 74 (Vficb) 

— vydiarorjx, -227 

SsraseaU, 4- 3*- 44 (Indoi) 53 
67 80. IOJ IZOl 134. 14 f 

— hmifuiiharani, 210 332. 
tarya, 19a 196 214 


■jar}* 


*33- 


larpamdos lSl 

SjrjMTidyd, I24 183, 265 302. 
Sarvadarsantazipgraha, 23$ 241 
322. 

tsrvantfdha, 54. 

Bartdnulranuinl, 6j 
•irwintiina -305 
Barroj^uAaijdiv/KjnuW', 162. 
Salvss, 12a 132. 18a 
tahama, 264 (Arabic) 

Sigala, 306. 

Befits, 224. 251. 


Sfrpirityiyana, r 66 (iced ) 
SdmiAjro, 96 97 108 1 37 (Salop ) 
15S 1 60 165-167 23S-239 242 
244. 246 284. ff 306 308 309 

— tattva-pradlpa, 322. 

— pratachana, 237 

— pravodutna StUns , 237 239 

— Uuhhu, 78 

— S'??*, 160 166 238 230 

— elm, 237 

— Suing, 237 239 £|J 
Sdnktya!} (Gautama^), 284 
SipJi’ijdyana, 47 
Sdrpjillputra, 131 

SOt, 7j 

Sityayajna, jqi, 133 
Sitrfjila, 125 

Eipja, 68 

SamajiataXa, 300 (Btrfdh.) 
idriajanii a, 83 
sdman, 8 9 64. 66 I2T 

— number of the ad-nani, X2r 
Sdmavctchdrda Sutra, 19. 278 
SdmaUlthana, 83 

SdmaeidAi, 'ttdAdnii, 72. 74 277 
Slmarnfa, 45 63 ft 121 316 325 
(Gdiuu of) 

— PnUddiAya, 316 
Sdma-SamlMd 9 to 32. 63 ff 313 

(reading*) 316 
Sd-nas am, 275 
SiyaMyana, 96 12a 
SSjsiijamoa, 96 

Sijana, 32 41 42 43- 46 47 48 
52.65 66 68 69 72 74.91 92 
94 «>[ 139 150 
SdraU-'tatamyaJia, 26 7 (med ) 
Sansmfya, 35 
Edrdstata 2.6 (grarnm.) 

Sdratva'a pdt\a J03. 

Birayasa, 133 
Sihuyadarpaia 231 321 
8in\djjnad«LnmtId l 2oo-202 2 1 4. 
320 

Siddhe.ena, 260 (astr ) 

Eddltinio, 253. 255 2$S ff 269 

UattV 

— lawnudC, 89 226 

— hroruint 261 262. 

Slid, 135 192 193 
Suktnyi, 134. 

Sukharatl 306 
Sidlompdia, 293 
rutyd, 66 67 
S'jdifr-an 68 
Sudjucma, 12 c 
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ittnaphd, 2JS (Greek) 

SundarUapariyepannhad, 171, 

tuparna, 314. 

JJttparndi/tjdya, 17J, 

Suparnf, 134. 

Soprabhadeya, 196 
Sttbandbu, 189 213 245 267 313, 
Snbhjtgaaena, 251 
Subbadrf, 114. 115 134. 
SlMdlhttaraltuliara, 32a 
SuVnUhUiraXi, 32a 
gunaruitaniak-l ((}, 20S 
Suwanta, 56 57 58 I49, 
iura. 9 * 3°= 3°3- 
Surishtra, 70 
Sulabha 56k 
Stillbhi, 56 
8niravfi3, 37 
266. 

SiJrnta.'joo'ff 324. 

— rpddha, 269. 
tihta, 31 3 * 124. 149 

III 

SutKi, 8 15 (e* jmol. ; Manaovat) , 

*9 56 57 216 2S5 290 

— 1*7 123 (onsigcs m th* £rih 
nanat) 

— 290 292 296 298 £u (Ejddh.) 

— 125 i 5 i (1 c Brahman) 
MltraJlKira, 198 275. 

Sdrya, 62 (comm.) 

Sdrj-a AO (?od) 

— prajnap’i, 297 (Jaw.) 

— Siddftdnto. 61 249. 257 458. 

— •opcnufad, 154. 170 
(tapla) riryih, 250 (249) 

Surydru-wJ (S^-r*), 2S0. 

8riaj»7 M >23- 13 2 - 

SctuDtmdha, J96 ■ 

Siilftva, 61 

Saiodhavas, ‘riyinit 147 
lolhfl, *naytzraia 1 98. 

5om», 6 6} (gad) 

— (sacrifice) 65. 107 
Somideva, 21 3. 319 
SdmSnapd*, 322. 

SomtuWara, S73 (mua J 

Sa-cjiio, 2?j 

Sant>, 34- 

Smftrintik*, 3°5 

lautrAmanl 107 IDS TlS. I39. 

lati&htlxu, 19S b. itubitlas 

SaniElpau, 134. 

SautBiUa, 204. 205. 

SauratiddkUnta 258 
rajlahh&ni 73 rdjiznan&\l, J& 95- 


SaniraTiii, IDS 

Sasinj'-opdrthaTfis, 26C 
■Standi, 72 

— Purina, 19: 205 
SkaodasT&nm, 41 42 79, 
Eiasdopcnuhad, 171 
*Jtkabh, tlaWt, 233. 

tlipn, 374 307 

ttc.ru, 67' 
ttona, 67 Si 
ttiubhu-o, 63 
tlktnnrtt, 77 192 305 
t&diala, 89. 

SpaadcOs'ra, 322 
Sphujidbraja (I), 258 
Sphvfa-S-ddMntrt, 259. 
Smandahana, 20S 
Smdrta-Silrar, 17 19 34 fSasn.). 

lor 

Smrdi, 17 ig 20 Si 

— S’da.raa, 20 84. 143 576 
Srughna, 237 
Starapard>hii(ii, 83 
tridbjiya, 8 9£ 144* 
trdb'idvila, 309 

'tvdm, 79 
Srdjambbuvn, 277 
Svaudiyaos, 34- 
JTaiLanitdapanuhad, 165 
Eawp-i*u\<u}, 164, 165. 
luidda, 264 Arabic 
Hana taint, 272 
S’anjuutnndtola, 203, 

HwadaUa, 89 278. 

Ran, 166 (Yishpu) 303 (Indra). 
Bin, 22S 226 grata m. 
harijtx, 24S (Greek) 

Hartcanid, 34. 189 

Hinschandra, 1S4. 

Hansylmin, 72. 79 IJ3. 
Hanharacuira, 142. 

Sri Harahi (tins), 204. 20) 

— 196 (tiauhaihacJiar ) 

— chanta, 203 21 4. 3 19 L 
Sri EaU, US 
halaVint 192 

alijudh#, 60 (cielr ) 195 23c 
('“ V 
latd, 1 12. 
hoattjRa/a. 117 

Hdrilrariia, 88 
Hirfta (Efisb?!), 50. 

260 raed 

tridddia', 269 (mel.) 

— (EVor.r.a), 278 282. 325. 

Hi’s, S3 Jll 332 
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*40 

H-i-tiaspura, 2S5. 

Ih vpadeia, 212 
hxbuka, 255 (Greet) 

H, mare tie, jr s6S 
1 it* no, 254 ((heel) 
Hiranyakeii, 100-102 317 
— iiihltfa-Brdhmana, 92 
Hiranyandbha, rdc 
JJi.t£&?»&, 2 66 
Hfoas, 243 
hpidrogit 254 (Greek) 
htilKi, Sg 

h' /is l -la* as, sSo 


Hemacim' n, 227 32) (gr ) 230 
(Vs.) 297 (Jain.) 

Helifwji, 215 % 

Heh , 2^4 (Oreil:) 

EanaaretS, 7} 156 , 
Hainny..nibba, 125 
Hubaila, 1S5 

hciar, 14. 53 67 So SG Sg rog. 
129 140 

hard, 254. (Qr^et) 

— S'ds'rn, 2^4. 259 2G0 
hautraLa, 1 01 
Rrasva, IU 


INDEX OF MATTERS, ETC 


Akbar, 23s 
AJblrfinJ, 60 *S9 201 239 249 
2$3 254 257-262 2S6 ^74. 333 
Alexander, 4 6 27 2S 30 179 
221 422 25 r 
Alexandria, 256 309 
Alexandnnua (Faulus), 253. 
Algebra, 256 2^9 
AJfcwdi, 263 
Afs ’ pcxini , 25 1 
Amulet-prayers 20S 
Amjnt^s, 306 
hr aft, 255 
Andubsrios, 255 
Animal fables, 70 211 f? , 301 
Antigonns, J79 252. 

Antiocfms 179 2^2 
Aphrodmna (*X 2J& 

A^ooSIttj 254 
AxitXifu, 255 
ApoI!odotu° 1 8S 
A poll mine of Tyasa, 252. 
Apottleemata, 239 
Arabs Arabian i_tronomy, 255- 
257 263 26 t 

— Ambv. a. trunomi'a] teTrs, 263- 
267 

— commercial wVrcoume of tbe 
Indiana w lii Arabia 220 

— Ambus ffort*, 250 

23 


Arabs . medicine, 266 270 271 

— music, 273 

— philosjpb 7 23 9 
Archimede*, 256. 

Arenanus, 256 

Ant, 254- , „ 

Artm, Ann, canpo’e d , 257 
Amtoteles, 2>*. 

Arithmetic, 256 259 

Amabahr, 455 259 
Arcand, 259 
Arrian 4. too 136 
Arsaoidan Parthian a, 1S8 
Are amandi, 267 
Aiklepiads, a itb of tbo, 26 3 
AcrpM'oiJa of the Indians, 30 
Atoms, 244. 

Areata, 6 36 r-jS (Indian names of 
jts parts), 302. 

— and Buddhism, 327 
Avicenna, 27 1 
Battias, 2i 1 
Babylon, 2 247 
Bnetm, 20 ? , b. Valbika, 

Bagdad, 255 270 

B Jj, island of, 1S9 fgj 20S 
Eardesanes, 309 
Barlaam, 307 
EasbVsr 262 263 
BariAfvs, Easda, 3c6 
fasilidf, 3^9 
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taill.a, 251 

2 e-a( fable, 21 1 ff‘ 331 

BiU*, 307 

R.nfi i recensions, 194. so5 20S 
rilibri ru.’iw, eg? 294, 255 
libiriM, an 
Planed, world cftfco, 50 (73) 
IM&fc., -eg 
Host 1 ma, 2J7 
Siff, sb 30 

J’ne’dhiim, Eaddh'rta, 3 4. so 23 
-7 ?S 79 90 «I I3&1SI I6J 
203 529 ?3« -57 S?6 277 58o 
sSfC 

JiuldfiutnuC!. 281 
XJordtbs;!., 247 3*3 
Claw, r33 

Ci:Ls», 10 1$ 78 77 no in :6i 
5,8 a$7 iwa 250 301 306 
Ceylon, 192 2 o 3 291 293 293 

— medic na in, £67 
Cflftldam 0 , Mtronwny, 248 (Iv 

ruatr) 

Chaco, 233. 

Chess, 275 

Cbineio luair tatcrisc^ 247 243 
(X10 La k ) 

— sUtoms it* on the data of K* 
Ci«L La, 267 

— t"Wi_ cbj, ""E> (Vmsw) 291 
300 301 (Dwddli) 

— (nvullerr, a F* Liin, Hwin 

lUaiOg 

Tin/naitotifo (1 t\rSt r optr J, 255 
Christian m3aencej, Ji i 3 g 238 
320 307 

— ritnal, jnSuenrs of Buddhist n 
tod and worship 03 {end we 
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